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FOREWORD 
“Ture has long been a real need for the presentation of 


such a topic as education and philosophy from a stand- 
point in diametrical contrast to the current fashion that 
assumes for unaided human intelligence the final authority. 
_ Every college student ought to rest assured in the thought 
that he has equally good standing in his classes when he 
differs with his teachers as when he accepts their conclusions. 
But instead of this, college students have been prevented 
from getting any other points of view than those emanating 
from the present seats of authority in education, where super- 
naturalism is not considered even worthy of inductive thought. 

The man in the street is in no better position to know 
the truth in education than the man in hall and cloister; for 
him also there is the same unfair and one-sided humanistic 
point of view expressed in practically all current and popular 
literature on philosophical and educational topics. 

The author of PHiLosopuy, EDUCATION, AND CERTAINTY 
is thoroughly qualified to evaluate accurately the point of 
view of the present-day foster-fathers of educational con- 
fusion. His background of training and teaching in secular 
institutions, followed by years of teaching in an outstanding 
Christian college, furnishes excellent competence for con- 
vincingly stating the ancient and medieval and modern fail- 
ure of rationalistic education. 

If the work of the logician is that of thinking upon 
thinking, surely the duty of the educator is to examine fully 
and fairly the causes, trends, and results of education. This 
book, with its incisive analysis and its all-inclusive synthesis, 
will enable the busy teacher to obtain a new perspective of 
his task and goal; and its bird’s-eye view of the whole field 
of philosophy will be of incalculable value to the college 


h : 
student and the general reader Wa. H. Waicnton 


Head of the Department of Philosophy 
University of Georgia 
Athens, Georgia 


PREFACE 
“Tus book is intended to serve a double purpose: first, 


as a college text in the philosophy of education and 

for courses in the history of education, the seventeen 
chapters of approximately equal length lending themselves 
well to a semester course in either field; second, for in- 
forming the thoughtful reader, whether or not he is actively 
engaged in the practice of education, as to the significance 
of some of the present-day developments in the educational 
field. It should be of especial value in liberal arts colleges 
and in other schools where a survey of the subject that is 
not committed solely to the glorification of human achieve- 
ment is appreciated. 

The author has attempted in the first part of the book a 
comprehensive and sympathetic survey of the whole field of 
educational philosophy, reserving critical comment for the 
final chapters as much as possible. It is granted that the 
criticisms when given fall considerably short of being 
enthusiastically favorable to past and current educational 
theory and practice; the intent, however, is to be fair. 

The question may be raised as to why secondary sources 
are used quite freely in the early historical chapters in place 
of a first-hand dealing with the works of the men concerned. 
This is done in pursuance of a well-considered purpose; had 
direct quotations from the ancients themselves been the chief 
basis of the presentation, accompanied only with the author’s 
interpretation, that purpose would not have been accom- 
plished. Instead, there is frequently presented as source 
material the interpretations and evaluations of those com- 
mentators whose works are standard authority, and often the 
only available authority, for American college classes in the 
history of philosophy and of education. By building up the 
argument of the book largely on the basis of an examination 
of this accepted teaching regarding these philosophers and 
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their deeds and thoughts and the application made to current 
education, it is hoped to make it possible for the student 
better to understand the significance of present-day educa- 
tional philosophy, which the author believes to be more im- 
portant in this instance than for the student to have made 
past philosophies, as such, the sole basis of his study. The 
reader is urged, however, to consult the original sources 
whenever it is feasible and decide for himself, by compari- 
son, as to the fairness of the interpretations given. In the 
case of living philosophers, of course, primary sources are 
used almost exclusively. 

That the underlying theme of this treatise and the treat- 
ment of the theme are both unusual is readily admitted. It 
is not common to find a writer in a secular educational field 
taking the point of view expressed in these pages. But if 
years of observation and experience in education count for 
anything, what is said here needs saying. Whether these 
pages have the ring of truth, the reader must be the judge. 
But this one request is made of him: that his final judgment 
be not formed before reading the last chapter. 

A final word of appreciation is due to those who have 
in any way given their assistance while the book was in 
progress. Especially does the author express thanks for the 
encouragement and kindly criticism of Dr. Philip E. Howard, 
publisher of the Sunday School Times, and Dr. C. Benton 
Eavey, chairman of the Department of Education at Wheaton 
College, both of whom read critically several of the early 
chapters. 

The following members of the Wheaton College faculty 
also read individual chapters and gave greatly appreciated 
comments and suggestions: Dr. V. Raymond Edman, acting 
president of the College; Prof. E. C. Dyrness, vice-president; 
Mr. Peter Stam, Jr., director of the Wheaton College Con- 
servatory of Music; and Doctors Wallace Emerson, J. P. 


Free, J. J. Hoffmann, L. A. King, J. W. Leedy, J. B. Mack, 
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Russell Mixter, and H. C. Thiessen. Last, but not least, 
gratitude should be expressed to Dr. Wm. H. Wrighton, 
author of the Foreword, without whose enthusiastic re- 
ception of the plan when first conceived, and consistent en- 
couragement thereafter, this work would probably not have 
been undertaken. 

The author is grateful to the several publishers and 
authors who have generously granted permission for the 
numerous quotations. Specific acknowledgment is made in 
the appropriate place. 

Rosert L. Cooke 
Wheaton College 
W heaton, Illinois 
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I 
THE STATUS OF EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY 


“Juz statement is scarcely debatable that America is a 
nation of schools; the American people regard few 
things of more importance than education. The popular 

interest in the school is attested in numberless ways, not the 

least of which is a willingness to make personal sacrifices 
that youth may have his opportunity. Neither does that in- 
terest and that regard lack vocal expression, for certainly few 
among us hesitate to speak out our thoughts concerning it. 
But a listening ear will soon detect that what is sounded forth 
is not by any means all in the nature of acclamation and 
approval, for amid the bewildering conflict of voices to be 
heard on every side in the present educational field, there is 
consistently to be heard one ominous undertone. Many unite 
on this one thing—that something is wrong with education, 
that the schools are somehow failing to do that which the 
public has the right to expect of them. There will be given 
many different explanations of the causes of that failure and 
its location placed both within and without the educational 
structure. There will likewise be made many different esti- 
mates of the nature of the same failure, with some placing 

the blame on weakness in practical tactics and others on a 

lack in fundamental strategy. But no matter how discordant, 

the chorus continues to swell. 
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Listen to some of the elements of the oft- 
repeated refrain, as extracted from recent 
public expressions: “the critical need of a 
searching scrutiny of educational ends as well as means”; 
“the confusion that besets learning’; “the bewildering mass 
of claims and counterclaims, educational theories and de- 
vices”; “‘the extraordinarily confused and conflicting state of 
values at the present time”’; “science too dangerous a tool”; 
“the fundamental conflict resulting from incompatibility of 
ends’; “most of the practical problems of life still left in the 
gray shadows”; “mankind of two minds as never before in 
history’; “‘a time of unrest and unsettlement’’; “disintegra- 
tion and chaos”; “foolishness of denying the existence of a 
crisis’ —such a list might be increased almost endlessly. 

Should an interested observer feel an im- 
patience with this frank admission of an al- 
most complete lack of direction on the part 
of those whose business it is to lead, perhaps a statement of 
some of the problems begetting this confusion will serve to 
show the difficulties involved in making the clear-cut de- 
cisions as to policy which the situation demands. If after 
contemplating the nature of these difficulties, the critical at- 
titude should become tinged with dismay, the feeling will be 
but typical of that of some of the best minds among the 
leaders of thought in America. For how many of the fol- 
lowing fundamental questions, for instance, can such a critic 
answer to his own satisfaction, to say nothing of proposing 
answers that will be at all satisfactory to others? These 
questions are implicit in current educational discussions; 
they are to be met wherever educational planning is under- 
taken. And, furthermore, they are matters in which the pub- 
lic holds a deep interest and on which many a man not di- 
rectly engaged in education often feels called upon to give 
his opinion, Their timeliness is unquestioned; the need of 
their solution is acute; but the difficulty of agreement re- 
garding them is only too evident. Yet it is rather apparent 


CRITICISMS OF 
EDUCATION 


PROBLEMS IN 
EDUCATION 
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that only when definite conclusions concerning them are 
reached may education reasonably expect to find a steady 
progress possible along all fronts. 

1. Starting with the assumption that some degree of 
schooling is desirable for all the citizens of the nation— 
Lord Berkeley to the contrary—what should be the primary 
purpose of such education? 

2. Is education, after all, to be directed toward some pre- 
determined end or is the end inherent in the very process 
of educating? 

3. Assuming what is assuredly not yet true, that agree- 
ment can be reached as to the purpose, what type of education 
will best achieve that purpose? 

4. Is it certain that the state is the best agency for giving 
that education to its citizens? 

©. Assuming the possibility of a mistake as to purpose 
or as to content, is not the state taking upon itself a truly 
staggering responsibility to insist that such education be 
made compulsory? 

6. If it be agreed that education should be publicly con- 
trolled and obligatory for all youth, why is there frequently 
made not more than a half-hearted attempt to enforce com- 
pulsory attendance laws, and why is such a large proportion 
of educational responsibilities in many sections of our nation 
turned over to private and sectarian school agencies? Can 
it be that the state lacks the courage to demand exclusive 
control, that the school forces are not sure of themselves, 
not well satisfied with their own product, not certain that 
those with conflicting aims may not be partly right after all? 

If there be added to this list such moot points as the fol- 
lowing, all vital to the present, the difficulties and perplexities 
in the situation will be made only the more impressive: 

7. Shall the aim of education center on the general wel- 
fare or, upon the contrary, the welfare of the individual; 
or may the two aims be made compatible? This involves 
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the relative place in education of sociology and psychology, 
respectively. | 

8. Shall education be directed chiefly toward the trans- 
mission of the “precious heritage of the past” or shall the 
development of creative self-expression be the supreme goal? 

9. Shall the aim be essentially the raising of the general 
level of mass intelligence or, contrariwise, shall it be the 
development of leadership in the select and gifted few? 

10. Shall authority from without be the basis of educa- 
tion or rather shall it be the developing of reasoning in the 
pupil; that is, shall the schools educate for acceptance or 
for critical evaluation? 

11. Shall culture be the goal, or practical efficiency, or 
is a workable combination of both possible? 

12. What is the relative value of nature and nurture, and 
what is the consequent duty and opportunity of education in 
the matter? 

13. Is child nature, the raw material of the school estab- 
lishment, to be considered innately good, or innately evil, 
or morally neutral? What a vast difference in educational 
policy is required, depending upon the answer to that ques- 
tion! 

14, Shall education be concerned primarily with the here 
and now, or shall it rather be more occupied with the future, 
immediate or remote? That is, should the material values of 
life be the criteria, or shall spiritual verities be held su- 
preme? What, after all, is the highest good? 

15. Is the educational world seeing a gradual evolution 
toward the better, or must a revolution be looked for, to 
bring about needed changes? 
et Many other problems of this nature might be 
pHitosopuy raised, but these will serve to set forth some 

of the more commonly stated issues in the 
field of educational objectives. If now the solution of such 
questions be important, and there seems no shadow of a doubt 
as to that, then the need for help in their solution from some 
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source outside of education certainly is demanded. There 
is no need to look far for one answer at least as to whence 
that help should come, for history will readily furnish en- 
lightenment. There it is learned that it has ever been to 
philosophy, the product of the world’s best intellectual effort, 
that man has turned in the past for guidance out of confusion. 
Because education is seen thus to be urgently in need of such 
rescue, the role of philosophy in the case should be clear, if 
the conclusions of former days are to be trusted. Some of 
the arguments upon which such a confidence might rest 
properly deserve attention. 

All the matters mentioned lie properly in the province 
of philosophy; to its study there must be a resort, so the 
reasoning runs, if the mastery of the need is to be expected. 
Philosophy purports to furnish man with the means for look- 
ing at the whole of a question, at the broad, strategical values, 
and not merely to examine the details of technique. It seeks 
consistency and finality but would withhold hasty judgment 
till the facts are all at hand. It must be looked to for evalua- 
tion of all the vast collection of new data that recent human 
activities have brought to light and for the incorporation of 
them into a workable system of rational procedure. 

Philosophy is needed, then, for the broad approach to 
the whole background of life and collective behavior that 
serves as a setting for education, this interplay of individual 
human values and the ever-enlarging social relationships of». 
those individuals; it is needed for the direction of the course 
of present educational procedure and for the critical scru- 
tinizing of the assumptions of accepted practices;’ and for 
furnishing the background of guidance in the vital life prob- 
lems that must be met squarely by the conscientious educator. 

1“Regardless of what scientists may say, philosophical beliefs 
direct experimentation in education. If educational research is to con- 
tribute to the growth, and not to the retardation, of education, the 
basic assumptions of research must be criticized by philosophy” (W. 


A. Saucier, Introduction to Modern Views of Education, Boston: Ginn 
and Company, 1987), p. 442. 
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The heavy responsibility that the teacher holds as a guide 
and a mentor to the young is in nothing more strongly 
brought out than in furnishing to adolescents needed pro- 
tection against the dangers of the vicious but subtle propa- 
ganda frequently directed against them. It does not need 
the flamboyance of cheap journalism to point out the perils; 
the informed schoolman knows that they lie on every hand. 
The preaching by self-styled “intelligentsia” of doctrines of 
intellectual freedom and of a “new way of life,” which often 
on removal of all disguises simply mean the advocacy of 
the abolition of the decent conventions of sane social living, 
has its appeal to the youthful and would-be sophisticated 
mind, and with a lack of wise counsel can easily result in 
the shattering of ideals and the marring of a life. Some- 
where the wisdom to provide such counsel must be found. 
Not only are the problems of the present to be met, but 
philosophy must be the responsible source for wise choices 
as to future educational ends. Surely then, a great demand 
for this guidance which educational philosophy aims to offer 
should have developed among the teaching force of today, 
an eagerness to learn from the wisdom of the past and the 
sagacity of the living great, the words of direction which those 
busy with the daily routine of educational practice now often 
lack. It should act to give meaning to all the multitudinous 
facts and theories with which the teacher is confronted and 
should be the arbiter of the large concerns of life when all 
else fails. 

But at once a peculiar and arresting fact 
emerges. In spite of the multiplicity of un- 
solved problems in education, in the face of 
disagreement as to aims and perplexities as to methods, in the 
midst of dissension among the leadership and bewilderment 
in the rank and file, educational philosophy fails to occupy 
that supreme place of trust and leadership that a true and 
proved guide should ever strongly hold. The “man of action” 
in the ranks of schoolmen tends unquestionably to be re- 


PHILOSOPHY’S 
LOW ESTEEM 
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garded much more highly than the theoretician, and a course 
in the philosophy of education, if offered at all in the modern 
teacher-training institution, is relegated to a place of minor 
importance.” The school seems much more concerned with 
the practical affairs of administration and teaching procedure 
than in the theories underlying the principles by which these 
matters are carried on, and largely appears to act on the 
belief that no such theories have any real bearing or value, 
consequently maintaining a rather consistent attitude of in- 
difference toward the whole philosophical approach. 

The cause of such an anomalous situation, whatever it 
may be, is surely deserving of study. Can it be true that 
those engaged in education have for some unaccountable 
reason stubbornly and with amazing short-sightedness de- 
liberately refused available aid, which alone would lead 
them out of the fogs of obscurity to the clear skies of peda- 
gogical certainty? Or could it possibly be the case that there 
has hitherto been no lack of readiness on the part of the 
directors of our youth to seek the assistance of philosophy 
but that former disappointments and present disillusionments 
have been the only outcome when they did so, thus breeding 
a reluctance longer to lean on such insecure support? 

In regard to these or other explanations, however, the 
verdict of history and the voice of the present are not at 
once available, and perhaps the answer must be sought over 
many a byway and in many a hidden valley down the long 
course of educational history. 


2In this connection, it may be noted that in a statement of the 
statutory requirements for the high-school teacher’s certificate in the 
forty-eight States, Educational Psychology is listed thirty-three times, 
Principles of Teaching twenty-eight times, Methods and Techniques 
twenty-nine times, while the Philosophy of Education is made a re- 
quirement in only one State and made alternate with the History of 
Education in four more. (R. C. Woellner and M. A. Wood, Require- 
ments for Teachers’ Certificates, Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1938) 
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But before coming to a conclusion as to 
whether such an undertaking may be feasible 
or desirable, some possible alternate ideas, 
current in the literature of today, may be considered, which 
if accepted might obviate the need for the search. One of 
these lies in the assertion, appealing in its simplicity, that 
education is after all in no need of the guidance of philoso- 
phy, for properly considered there are no problems for edu- 
cation to solve! This point of view would be at one with 
that held by those sturdy minds in our universities and other 
schools of higher learning who for long ignored or even 
fought against the development of departments of education 
for the preparation of teachers because, as they argued, the 
simple task of the school is the imparting of fixed and recog- 
nized bodies of organized knowledge, with the specialists 
in these various fields perfectly competent by virtue of their 
superior attainments in their chosen subject matter to teach 
all who desire such learning as much as the ability of these 
aspirants so to learn will allow. Probably the best answer 
to such an attitude is to point once more to the open problems 
just listed and to ask if the consequences of leaving them 
thus unsolved can reasonably be avoided simply by refusing 
to acknowledge their existence. To claim that we have no 
need of philosophy may seem somehow akin to the attitude 
of a bewildered traveler in a strange wilderness who dis- 
claims the need of map or compass or who even refuses to 
make use of the available road before him, to say nothing 
of the celestial lights above him! However that may be, those 
upholding this reactionary thesis are today undoubtedly in 
the minority, and their point of view fails to maintain the 
place of importance it once held in fairly recent school 
history. 


NO NEED FOR 
PHILOSOPHY? 


a The second alternative leads in another direc- 
puttosopuizs tion from that just described, and would hold 

that instead of there being in existence no 
valid philosophy of education, there may be an unlimited 
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number of such philosophies. For after claiming that there 
may well be a typical philosophy developed to take its stand 
one way or another on every controversial topic so far pre- 
sented and many more beside, the conclusion is pressed that, 
after all, philosophy is only a matter of opinion, depending 
on personal preference and individual sense of values, and 
that, therefore, there are as many philosophies possible as 
there are persons holding opinions.’ As an illustration of 
this, Dewey and Childs, for example, disclaim on their part 
any intention to offer “the philosophy of education,” for, 
say they, “we do not believe that there is any such thing— 
not in a world in which men act for opposed ends and follow 
divergent paths.”* So one offers one; another offers an- 
other—we choose what appeals to us. 

Furthermore, to make the situation still more uncertain, it 
has also been held that no such philosophy as may be chosen 
is ever to be regarded as complete or basic but is to be neces- 
sarily and desirably changed and expanded as a result of 
growing experience and developing social relationships. The 
philosophy is to grow with the times; our light will somehow 
increase as the need for more light becomes manifest. It 
must not be overlooked, however, that without doubt this 
attitude essentially reverses the time-honored role of philoso- 
phy as guide and overlord of thought; no longer the leader, 
it must here accept a position of “followership” and be 
subject to the whims of its possessor. If such a conception 
be accepted, it should be done, at any rate, with open mind. 
Allied to this point of view is the one fre- 
quently expressed that the ultimate purpose 
of a course for teachers in the philosophy of 
education and therefore, incidentally, the only real value 
in a treatise such as this, lies in the encouragement of the 


A PERSONALISTIC 
PHILOSOPHY 


3Vid., W. G. Reeder, A First eased in Education (New York: 
The Macmillan Company, ipa ), 

4 John Dewey and J. hilds, The Underlying Philosophy of 
Education,” in W. H. Kilpatrick (ed. ) The Educational Frontier (New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1933), p. 287. 
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teacher or the reader in the formulation of his own indi- 
vidual and personal philosophy. It is, in one sense at least, 
a commendable objective, for surely education has been 
plagued long enough with a swarm of practitioners very 
busily engaged in a multitude of activities, though what 
they are really doing they know not, and why they are 
doing it they have no explanation to offer, and as to the 
destination toward which they are heading, they are equally 
ignorant and apparently unconcerned. But, after all, is 
philosophy so vague, and certainty so nebulous, as is im- 
plied in a doctrine that would make the individual the 
sole arbiter of the validity of that philosophy and that cer- 
tainty? The history of thought does not seem so to teach, 
for surely one of the unmistakable lessons of that history 
is that there are certain fundamental concepts, certain basic 
points of view, upon which thinkers of all ages have taken 
their stand, and which surely have their bearing on the 
problems of today. To hold for an extreme personalistic 
philosophy, ignoring all the mental travail of bygone days, 
seems as disturbing to fixed standards and to recognized 
positions in education as it would be in religion. Certainly 
it will be granted that the essence of the power of religion 
over human life has ever been contained in the certainty 
and the exclusiveness and finality of its claim of access to 
the source of truth, leaving to the individual not the right 
of personal invention or the choice of alternate systems; 
his part being but to accept or to reject. 
ombiaeg But if now the making of a heart-satisfying 
was gata philosophy of education is not to be entrusted 
to the inclinations and the possible vagaries 
of each individual, and yet the need for philosophic guidance 
is still certain, another door is open to the seeker after truth. 
For, Dewey to the contrary, there are voices in education 
very confident that they have the key to the solution of the 
“confusion of premise’ and the “chaos of policy” now 
present, and that it lies in an entirely new and different 
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philosophy, and that, moreover, the course of recent social 
development and the present stage of experimental science 
have brought education to the point of readiness for that 
new doctrine. To some it might not seem unreasonable to 
believe that in all the wealth of experimental findings and 
philosophic discoveries constantly being announced there 
must somewhere be waiting for uncovering and public por- 
trayal the secret of guidance so ardently desired. Neither 
are there lacking those who stand ready to present the waiting 
world with the blueprints for such an original philosophy; 
though the fact is that the specifications for the particular 
program offered for acceptance vary within exceedingly wide 
limits according to the predilections of the initiating philoso- 
pher, whether these predilections be in the direction of 
psychology or sociology or toward the exact sciences or 
otherwise. This may tend to cast doubt on the validity of 
the claims made and to hinder somewhat the effectiveness 
of their drawing power. So before succumbing to the at- 
tractiveness of new facts unearthed, new principles dis- 
covered, new aims propounded, it is only fair to ask whether 
those other systems of thought already on the scene, either 
of ancient or of more recent origin, have been given by the 
present school world a presentation and a trial sufficiently 
thorough to warrant their summary dismissal as outmoded 
or invalid. Must it be concluded that all the philosophies 
of the past have promised so much and then have utterly 
failed to substantiate those promises? Surely there could 
well be sources of wisdom from ages gone from which man 
could now borrow, reservoirs of thought to replenish and 
enrich the parched and arid areas of the present. Many a 
past thinker has taken for his life work the solution of 
problems that have their pertinence for today, and it might 
reasonably appear that only an extreme and inexcusable 
narrow-mindedness would refuse to listen to the words of 
their experience. Therefore the sensible thing, in the thought 
of many a modern, would seem thus to be to take them into 
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consideration, at least, and to weigh their proposals with 
open mind. Only after faithfully carrying out such a pro- 
cedure could it be confidently felt that all the avenues lead- 
ing to possible certainty had been fairly met and explored. 
But let the alternative be faced: might it not 
be conceivable that the venture will result in 
disappointment; are there not intimations that the ancients 
were as bemused as we, and that therefore the fountainhead 
of man’s past wisdom will be found but a broken cistern? 
If this should prove true, what course would remain? Must 
the educator then be left to find his only guidance from 
within himself, or distrusting that, be forced as his only 
other step to choose among the many clamant expositors of 
current and ephemeral philosophies? 

The answer is of the greatest possible significance. If 
education be the sole support of civilization, and with contem- 
porary civilization seemingly bent on suicide, it matters most 
vitally what path education shall be persuaded to take. Of 
what value are numberless books on methods of practice, on 
techniques of measurement, and all the rest of the scientific 
treatises on teaching, if the world is threatening to fall about 
our ears?” It is not simply a question as to whether our 
present leaders in education shall belong of preference to 
this or that school of popular thought, neither is it merely a 
matter of the integrity of intention, important as that surely 
is, of those in charge of our schools; rather is it the problem 
of speedily finding that guidance which, if it remain much 
longer unavailable, may bring disaster to the race. 

Viewed in this light, the seeking of the true philosophy 
of education must in truth be of first importance to every 
person engaged in the business of education; and it, further- 
more, should rightly be of real concern to everyone who 
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5If such a suggestion seem unduly pessimistic, the reader is re- 
ferred to the recent book by Clifton Fadiman (ed.) I Believe (New 
York: Simon-Schuster, 1939) for abundant corroboration from the 
pronouncements of thirty-eight present-day thinkers therein stating 
their personal credos. 
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wishes thoughtfully to consider the import of current trends 
in the world about us and their possibility for good or ill. 
No other word should be needed, then, to bring conviction 
as to the desirability and the very necessity of an acquaintance 
with and an appraisal of the outstanding philosophical 
schools, past and present, which now have their part in de- 
termining the course of educational leadership. 

But one further consideration presents itself, 


ONE 
Reese sy 2 and thatiis' the thought that possibly there may 
ONLY? be, after all, not this great number of alter- 


nate philosophies to choose from, but that 
_ rather there may be but a single one to which to turn, and 
that one already established. This quickly brings the query: 
Is it to be maintained in the field of education, as was just 
asserted for the realm of religion, that there is one unique 
and exclusive philosophy that boldly claims alone to hold 
the key to the solution of all questions already propounded 
or yet to be raised and that the present-day educator may 
safely take for his own? Consider for a moment the signifi- 
cance of this assertion, were it to be made. Such a philoso- 
phy, to be acceptable, certainly should not fail to satisfy the 
following primary criteria: It must above all be true, by all 
the standards of truth known and discoverable. It must be 
of universal application. It must be so clear and simple that 
there will be no possibility of mistaking its every meaning. 
And, finally, it must bring satisfaction to the heart as well 
as to the intellect. Can it be true that a philosophy with these 
qualities already exists and that it is but waiting acceptance? 
A claim like this, born, it may be charged, of 


QUALIFICATIONS 
FOR SUCH A great temerity or even greater assurance, 1S 
pHiLosopHy scarcely to be met with in the whole present 


educational horizon; and should the claim be 
made and defended, it would of necessity require a deeper 
foundation of proof than mere presentation and dogmatic 
assertion. Education would expect great things of such a 
philosophy, if it were to accomplish all that is direly needed 
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in education today. For it is no longer to be questioned 
that the school must, in addition to its historic responsibili- 
ties as to skill and culture, take upon itself many functions 
only recently being tured over to it by the home and the 
church: those matters of public righteousness and personal 
morality so vital to our continued ordered existence. And 
we know that something more is needed than fair words and 
pious wishes to insure the achievement of such results as 
these; that the good intentions alone of the teacher, equipped 
with nothing more vital than a collection of popular and 
ephemeral educational theories to guide him, will never in- 
sure the inculcation of innate goodness or desirable social 
attitudes in the pupil; neither, let it be said, does an appre- 
ciation of the great possibilities inherent in childhood have 
the power to create good intention in the teacher. And how 
futile the progress and how barren the results, though the 
physical environment be of the fairest, if the possession of 
such inner integrity be lacking on either hand! 

The educational value of “meaningful ex- 
perience” may well be granted: the applica- 
tions of the lessons of life to the guidance of future conduct. 
But how can experience develop meanings of value without 
a deeper philosophy of life behind it than much that is now 
current in the schools? Unless philosophy can be offered to 
pupil and teacher alike that is above and beyond the limita- 
tions of frail human nature and the essential poverty of the 
immediate environment, there is slight promise of betterment 
in the present situation. If we are satisfied only to say, “That 
our children should think, rather than what they think, must 
be our first concern,” we may have later to accept as the 
outcome of such pragmatism the fact of an educated gener- 
ation bent on their own destruction and that of the best in 
civilization. Rather, there must be made available, if im- 
minent disaster is to be averted, a program of thought that 
will meet mankind on its own level and give it fresh in- 
spiration, new insight, and a higher motivation. 


THE NEED 
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Can a philosophy be found, then, which will 
accomplish those miracles of transformation, 
which will become the source of supply so 
needed? Here is a challenge against which to match the 
claims of any educational philosophy; surely it is worth 
assiduous seeking. However, here again, if a thought-system 
of this type be in mind, the requisite background from the 
lessons of history and the whole panorama of thought must 
first be traced out and developed before identification and 
verification may be expected. Thus the search will serve 
the twofold purpose of evaluating possible rival programs 
among the many, and above all, of determining whether a 
single and a final philosophy may after all be knowable. 

It must here be noted that in the face of a 
challenge such as this, not many ways of 
action are open to man. He may of course 
withdraw before the overwhelming need and admit defeat, 
but such a course seems unthinkable; not yet is man willing 
to admit even the possibility of failure. What, then, is left 
for him to do? Broadly speaking, only two possible alterna- 
tives. He may look to the power of human mentality, past 
or present, humanity’s capacity for reason and insight. If 
so, let him do this with a real appreciation of the immensity 
of the problems before him, of the full depth of his need. 
For, after all, the difficulties go deeper than merely a puzzle- 
ment over the specific educational queries earlier listed. 
These are but symptomatic of a far larger and more funda- 
mental type of uncertainty, as basic as man’s insecurity in 
a world which ever and anon seems to taunt him with his 
relative littleness and ultimate futility. Human beings are 
irresistibly concerned, in the last analysis, with these pri- 
mary things, and the solutions of the more immediate prac- 
tical difficulties are to be looked upon as mere by-products 
of the solution of the greater problems. Whence came man? 
What is his chief purpose? And whither does he go? These 
greater matters, on those not too frequent occasions when 
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there is evinced a willingness to face them, are of such im- 
portance as to cause all others to fade into insignificance 
by comparison. These questions philosophy must attempt to 
answer, or else it must confess its inability so to do. And 
education, above all, must consent to meet and consider all 
these issues or be charged with a trifling with mere surface 
concerns. 

For the other alternative, there remains the possibility 
that, if only he be of humbler mind and less confident of 
himself, man may be willing to draw his inspiration from 
without, from some other source than his own gift of reason. 
But this in truth for our day is the unpopular way, for not 
very often either in education or philosophy is such a lack 
of self-assurance acknowledged, such a dependence on higher 
authority admitted. The reminder of Hutchins is hardly 
necessary that “‘we are a faithless generation and take no 
stock in revelation.” Not only is this so, but to many the 
very suggestion that man should seek beyond himself for 
help is anathema. 

The reasons for such supreme self-faith, in the 
face of the notable lack of success that has 
just been so strongly emphasized, this failure 
to find the way out of confusion both in immediate and 
in more deep-seated issues, surely must somehow be discover- 
able. If this be a recent development, this esteem and this 
confidence, the cause should be found; if it rest on a founda- 
tion of long standing, steadily gathering force throughout 
the years, it should still be possible to make it known. Have 
all the past developments of philosophy been steadily leading 
toward the glorification of man or, as Emerson put it, “the 
infinitude . . . of every man. Everything teaches that.”? 
Have all his activities, whether social, political, or even re- 
ligious, been tending to make man the center? Can it be 
that science, instead of filling the creature with awe and 
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6R. M. Hutchins, The Higher Learning in America (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1936), p. 97 
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humility at the majesty and power of a Creator revealed by 
the marvels-and mysteries of the universe, has only served 
to give him more and more assurance in the capacity of his 
intellect, because forsooth he has had some little success in 
the comprehending and appropriating to his own use of a 
minute fraction of those mysteries and those marvels of 
creation? 

Certainly if man has never by some mischance been over- 
whelmed by a sense of his all-too-evident weakness and com- 
parative insignificance amid surroundings of such limitless 
vastness and such intimations of incomprehensible power, it 
can only be because he has in some way built up for himself 
a doctrine of the inevitable final perfectibility of the human, 
a doctrine which would assuage his hurt pride and reassure 
him with the thought that if limitations exist now for him, 
they are rapidly in process of being erased before the de- 
veloping superman to be. For if he can convince himself 
of the ultimate truth of such a natural evolutionary program, 
that is glory enough to repay him for any forced admission 
of present weakness. This thinking is of a piece with the 
appealing idea that humanity must be now just on the verge 
of “the great discovery” in education, in government, in 
happy living. Forgetting, perhaps, that human intelligence 
has been working on this problem with no great success all 
through the past ages, it is somehow felt that at last victory 
is assured, that man is about to achieve domination. 

What would be the sure means by which this glorification 
of man could be made certain? Would not reason be the 
supreme tool by which man might make himself master of 
his own fate, superior to all of creation? If this be accepted, 
then the place of philosophy in the scheme of things would 
now be made clearer. For philosophy is the agency by 
which reason may prove its worth and demonstrate its 
power, and upon it devolves the duty and the opportunity 
of demonstrating the greatness of man and the impregnability 
of his position in the cosmos. Equally, without doubt, this 
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philosophy should logically be applied to education, if the 
oncoming generation, on whom this mantle of supposed in- 
vincibility is due to fall, is to be prepared to believe in its 
own inherent greatness and to trust in its own destiny. 

Here it must now be repeated: whether man 
will or no, only two paths are open to him, 
the use of the power of the human mind, or the pronounce- 
ments of a higher authority; he must either take his guidance 
from beyond men, or it must originate from some human 
thinker, past or present. What, then, is the meaning of the 
confusion as to course and purpose so clearly demonstrated 
and so freely admitted? Here also there are not many possi- 
bilities. Either the impasse is due to the inability of the 
unaided human mind to find or to recognize the sufficient 
answer, or higher authority has been appealed to and has 
failed to meet the need; or if neither of these be the ex- 
planation, then it must be concluded that man has consistently 
been unwilling to draw upon such authority and has ap- 
parently refused even to test its availability and its com- 
petency. Whatever be the case, the finding of the true facts 
fairly cries out for accomplishment. Whether the elimination 
of confusion be possible remains to be seen; but the basic 
cause of the difficulty surely need not remain obscure. To 
this task of exploration and discovery, let attention be 
directed. 


RESUME’ 


With such an objective in mind, the main 
outlines of succeeding chapters fall rather 
logically into place: after insuring a clear 
understanding of the terms to be used and of the relation- 
ships of the various parts of the whole field involved, a 
brief survey of ancient philosophies and of their relation- 
ship to education is called for; then in like manner an 
impartial running account should follow of succeeding 
schemes of thought down to the days just preceding our 
own; next a setting forth, as simply as may be, of the edu- 
cational programs now current, followed by an evaluation 
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of these and the former ones, based on the fairest and most 
reasonable criteria available. 

This would but lead up irresistibly to the ultimate ques- 
tion earlier foreshadowed: Is there, in the light of all this, 
a guiding system of thought, whether old or new, whether 
eclectic or rigidly exclusive, whether man-made or deriving 
from beyond the finite, which modern education may take 
to itself for reassurance and for certain leading in a troubled 
and desperate world? Is certainty available? Is confusion 
unnecessary? If the conclusion should be reached that this 
is true and that such a supreme philosophy exists, there 
can scarcely be attempted a worthier final venture than the 
searching out and the setting forth of its characteristics and 
its claims. This survey and this search, with the resulting 
findings and their possible meaning for education, constitute, 
then, the theme of the pages that follow. 


It may be helpful to summarize thus far: 
CHAPTER 
prea Though there is popular acceptance of the 

idea of the necessity and value of education 
for all, yet criticisms of the accomplishments of the schools 
seem almost universal. An inquiry into the cause unearths 
a host of unsolved problems facing education and reveals a 
state of confusion among the leaders in education. 

The need for philosophical guidance in meeting such a 
situation seems unquestionable, yet educationists in large 
part appear indifferent to or even contemptuous of the claims 
of philosophy and are often content to proceed unaided along 
uncharted courses. In seeking an explanation of this situation, 
several antagonistic ideas are brought to light. One group 
of thinkers claims that there is no need of guidance; another 
makes philosophy a simple matter of personal opinion, and 
therefore of little general consequence. Still others press 
the claims of vague new systems that are to outmode and 
make invalid much of the thinking of the past; yet these 
fail on their own account to make definite proposals for 
procedure. 
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In endeavoring to put an end to confusion, the conclusion 
is reached that we might look to established philosophies 
and from among them attempt to find that one, provided it 
exists, which meets the need for certainty and satisfies the 
other necessary criteria. That philosophy, when it is found, 
will inevitably be derived from one of two sources: the 
reasoning of men or the pronouncements of a higher Mind. 
If there be doubt of the outcome in making the first choice, 
it is because of past failures when human reasoning was 
followed; militating against the second step is the natural 
reluctance of man to admit his inability to solve his own 
problems. Yet the urgent need for certainty thoroughly 
justifies the quest, and the final decision as to acceptance 
waits upon the outcome of the search. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


(Note: The unstarred questions are for discussion on the basis of 
the text. The starred problems are suggestions for writ- 
ten reports and will usually require the use of reference 
material.) 

1. Evaluate: “The one way out of educational confusion is by 
way of the philosophy of education.” 

2. Do you agree that education is the one factor able to save 
civilization and avert catastrophe? 

3. Can we ever expect to achieve the ideal society and the ideal 
person to function in that society? 

4. What is your reaction to the idea that every teacher should 
develop his own personal philosophy of education? 

5. Do you agree that “teaching is the greatest of all human 
tasks” ? 

6. What is there which the history of education and the history 
of philosophy have in common? To what extent are they 
independent? 

7. React to the statement: Philosophy is completely dependent 
on scientific facts. 

8. Add five controversial issues of your own to the list as given 
in the chapter. 

9. Do you believe that one of these points is more important or 
more inclusive than all the rest? If so, which one? 
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10. Do you believe that a personal philosophy of education is 

really essential to a teacher? 

*l1. Prepare a short paper defining and defending your own po- 
sition on five of the controversial issues listed in the chapter. 

*12. Carefully rank the items in the list of problems in the order 
of their importance as it appears to you, and write a defense 
of your ranking. 

*13. Compare the status of educational philosophy in England and 
Germany with that in the United States. 

*14. Relate the “Seven Cardinal Principles” to your conception of 
a complete educational philosophy. 

*15. From an examination of a number of courses of study, 
evaluate their aims of education as expressed there. 
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I] 
DEFINITIONS AND OTHER CONSIDERATIONS 


N treating of such a subject as education and its phil- 
osophy, it may be well to make some investigation as to 
the accepted definitions of the chief terms to be used. 

This should accomplish a double purpose: first, that of 
making certain that the language employed in the discussion 
conveys the thought intended; and, second, it should serve 
as a reminder of the richness and variety of meaning, as 
well as the fundamental differences, which have developed 
in the process of the use of these terms throughout the years. 
To appreciate this wealth of meaning is to form a truer 
conception of the whole subject. 


I. EpUCATION 


No better illustration of this could be found 
than by considering the topic of education 
itself. Here the definitions range all the way 
from the simplicity of a noncommittal technical statement 
speaking of education as “the program of studies offered 
by the school” to the greater elaborateness and inclusiveness 
of an interpretation such as this: “the influence of the en- 
vironment upon the individual to produce a permanent change 
in his habits of behavior, of thought, and of attitude.” * 


1G. H. Thomson, A Modern Philosophy of Education (New York: 
Longmans-Green and Co., 1929), p. 19 
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But one cannot read many definitions in this field without 
realizing that there may be something much more deeply in- 
volved than a mere contrast between simplicity and elabora- 
tion. There is rather a distinction to be drawn between two 
ways of thinking, a distinction that has made itself evident in 
the past, but which was never more positively demonstrated 
than in recent years. This has to do with the two possible ways 
of looking at education, depending upon the relative im- 
portance given to the individual or to society—the old idea 
of the child versus the state. It may, of course, be claimed 
by some logical minds that the problem is one and the same, 
in that if it be urged that the welfare of the state is to be 
taken as the supreme good, yet that welfare is wholly de- 
pendent upon the well-being of its citizens; while if the state 
be considered as subordinate and only existing for the good 
of the individual units, still the best contribution the state 
can make to the highest good of the child is to provide the 
means of education. But regardless of the possible theoretical 
reconciliation of the two ideas, a real difference seems to 
be involved here, and among educators, in practice, there is 
found to be a very decided tendency toward favoring one 
side or the other. 

It may furthermore be true that the difficulty of such 
reconciling is dependent upon other considerations as well, 
for it must be recognized that the dichotomy is inherent in 
child nature itself. In every child there is, on the one hand, 
the tendency to be a personality apart, to regard the presence 
of others as a challenge to competition and to attempted 
excelling and domination. On the other hand, there is recog- 
nized by all normal humans the pleasure and profit to be 
obtained from association with others, even though it may 
involve a, yielding of dominance; and so there is this social- 
izing tendency as well. Whether education can take ad- 
vantage of the first trait to develop strength of character, 
independence, and leadership without encouraging excessive 
selfishness and egotism and at the same time safeguard the 
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social side, including civic responsibility and contribution to 
the general welfare, without suppressing initiative and losing 
some of the strength and usefulness to society that may 
reside in strongly developed individuality, is a question of 
real importance. Light may be thrown upon this by some of 
the specific definitions gathered from various sources dealing 
with this problem. 
Reet rons The typical attitude of educational leaders in 
eee recent centuries shows clearly that their con- 
POINT OF view C€Ption of the true nature and purpose of 
education is based upon the idea of the indi- 
vidual as quite properly subservient to society. The child 
and his development are considered by them only in relation 
to a possible contribution to the general good; the question 
is simply how this can best be accomplished and what aspects 
must be held uppermost in the process. To many men in 
education today, this represents sheer medievalism, but it 
seems reasonable to suppose that there must be some real 
values inherent in the point of view for it to have held its 
own so firmly throughout the years. These deserve a sympa- 
thetic and an open-minded consideration, that the full possi- 
bilities of the subject may be appreciated. With this in 
mind, the various conceptions immediately following are to 
be regarded largely as efforts to formulate working proposals 
for developing the most efficient citizen and thus building 
a dominant state. 

(1) Education as Acquisition of Knowledge. — Perhaps 
the earliest way proposed for accomplishing the purpose just 
stated was by way of book-learning alone. Although at first 
sight the idea of sheer knowledge-getting seems an exceed- 
ingly narrow concept, it may broaden on further examina- 
tion; for, after all, all the vast accumulations of the past. 
experience of the race, that which constitutes civilization and 
insures its permanence, and without which each generation 
would of necessity start at the level of the savage and labor- 
iously build only so far as the limited life-span of that 
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generation would allow, are embodied in that storehouse of 
the accomplishments of former minds, which can be entered 
by way of printed records alone. True, there must be under- 
standing, appreciation, and re-creation of that knowledge, 
but the ability may be expected to feed on a supply of 
factual material; this ability is not generated in a vacuum. 
As far as the child is concerned, it is argued that there 
need be no negation or prevention of creativeness here, no 
passivity of learning, for creativeness must largely rest, 
for the great majority, on a foundation of the thoughts and 
suggestions of others. Therefore, when the objective is the 
development of desirably trained minds and the formation 
of safe citizenship, the wisdom of former years and of cur- 
rently reported thinking has an essential contribution to 
make, and learning from books is held to be the most effective 
means to that end. 

Allied with this concept of education as acquisition is the 
emphasis on mental discipline. According to the expressed 
belief of many modern educators of a more liberal per- 
suasion, this idea is as reactionary, as stultifying to the really 
best interests of all concerned, as the one just considered. 
Here again, however, it must be pointed out that this quite 
approbrious idea of “formal discipline” is closely tied in 
with all that is involved in intellectual training, which latter 
is “the development of the ability to get new and clearer 
meanings from our experiences whether acquired at first 
hand or at second hand.’” If the objection be offered that 
formal discipline is based on the “outmoded” concept of | 
transfer of training, again it may be pointed out that “trans- 
fer is a matter of intelligence and reason,” and that “the 
essence of genius is, in part, this ability to transfer.”* In 
other words, in spite of a strongly developed prejudice against 
these terms generated by the extravagant claims of past 

2M. J. Demiashkevich, Introduction to the Philosophy of Education 


(New York: American Book Company, 1985), p. 229 


3D. B. Leary, Educational Psychology (New York: Thomas Nelson 
and Sons, 1934), p. 242f 
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enthusiasts for specific subjects—particularly the classics— 
it cannot be denied that transfer and discipline have a place 
in education, a valuable one in the production of an efficient 
individual. 

Probably always implied in this conservative point of 

view toward education is the thought that the dominant 
purpose of such knowledge getting is that of preparation for 
the needs of adulthood. These needs may be stressed on the 
basis of the acceptable minimum requirements of factual 
knowledge and appreciation civilization expects of the 
products of the school; or the preparation for the demands 
of adult economic life may be the chief desideratum. Both of 
these seem a reasonable and just expectation, and it is difh- 
cult to deny their pertinence if the point of view just dis- 
cussed be accepted. However, a large school of thought 
denies the validity of the whole idea and insists that society 
has no inherent right to enforce a program which thus 
presupposes conformity. 
Thus far in the definitions, standard subject 
matter as desirable preparation and the ac- 
cepted condition of society as goals are taken 
for granted, and it is considered to be the clear duty of 
the school to acquaint the child by the most effective means 
possible with these conditions into which he must be fitted. 
But it is possible to accept these as facts and still to direct the 
attention more directly to the interests of the one to be edu- 
cated and to look on the materials and processes of education 
more specifically as means to that end rather than to regard 
them as largely in the nature of ends in themselves. Almost 
unconsciously, then, the point of view is being altered; 
society is increasingly losing ground. 

(2) Education as Growth. — So putting the individual 
more nearly at the center of interest, though still attempting 
to keep constant the idea that the ultimate purpose is the 
good of the state, a broad field of possibilities is opened by 
treating of education as growth. First, the harmonious de- 
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velopment of the child may be taken as the goal; this to be 
achieved by doing the utmost possible to maintain a balance 
between conflicting tendencies and interests throughout the 
growing period. Or the place of schooling in habit formation 
may be stressed, though there is a disposition currently ob- 
servable to condemn this idea as being fully as narrow and 
mechanical as the first ones considered. From another angle, 
growth may be looked at as a process of unfolding of latent 
powers already present in the child; this makes heredity so 
prominent as virtually to overshadow environment, allowing 
the school little more than a conserving and directing func- 
tion. Or yet again, under the influence of the evolutionary 
theory, and still stressing the automatic appearance of natural 
gifts, there are those who consider growth to be under the 
rigid necessity of recapitulating in the growing child, step 
by gradual step, the past history of man, with the expanding 
intellect paralleling the development of civilization, 

But the same growth idea may also hold to the greater 
importance of environment and claim that this growth is a 
process of formation of mind—a thought once promulgated 
by Herbart and his disciples. This would start with little or 
no innate faculties but would build from day-by-day school 
experiences, using them as the framework of “apperception”’ 
into which the never-ending additions of later experiences 
will form ever larger and larger units. 

Still more triumphantly, growth may be re- 


AN 1 
INTERMEDIATE 22rded as growth in power, with each new 
sal experience acting to combine with all that is 


already present in the totality of the child’s 
personality to bring ever more and greater domination over 
the forces acting to confine and hamper that personality. 
There is not just a mechanical repetition of habit here, but 
conscious development by way of continuously expanding 
ability to accomplish. 
(3) Education as Adjustment. — The adjustment con- 
cept, next in order, may be considered along with the last 
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idea as belonging to an intermediate stage in the building 
up of a definition of education more acceptable to moderns. 
It may contemplate education simply as adjustment to exist- 
ing environment and thus be thinking mainly of acceptance 
of the status quo and the molding of the child to fit most 
acceptably and with as little internal friction as possible into 
that existing scheme of things. This would involve what 
has been designated complete socialization as the ideal for 
adjustment, the aim to develop a socially efficient person 
with satisfaction to himself and to his associates. Or it 
may think not so much of the physical environment, but 
look rather to the adjustments of the finer things of the mind 
and the spirit. Nicholas Murray Butler put the idea most 
clearly when he gave as his definition of education, “the 
gradual adjustment to the spiritual possessions of the race.”* 
This, in effect, makes culture the goal and appreciation the 
method of accomplishment. 

But right at this point it is possible to find in 


A SECOND ie ! 
foe view te Segoe aE an entire change of 
REACHED points Ol view, a complete swing over to an 


opposing conception, for it must be recognized 
that adjustment can be emphasized in either one of two 
directions. Not only may there be an adjustment of the 
individual to an accepted environment, but it is possible to 
conceive rather of the effecting, by the power of will, of 
the adjustment of the environment to meet the demands of 
the individual. Here is “education as adjustment” put in 
a new light. This does away completely with all idea of 
passivity, of meek and complacent acceptance, and looks 
with favor on the idea of man as the captain of his own 
fate. Thus we are led naturally to the fourth and final 
general definition. 
(4) Education as Reconstruction. — Borrowing some of 
the language of the “formation from experience” idea already 


4N. M. Butler, The Meaning of Education (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1898), p. 17 
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discussed, but holding man now the master, Dewey, in his 
well-known definition of education, said, “It is that recon- 
struction or reorganization of experience which adds to the 
meaning of experience and which increases ability to direct 
the course of subsequent experiences.” ° 

This truly is a bold thought, this directing by the self of 
the course of experience; and it has definitely been made 
clear both by Dewey and his followers, as shown in later 
pages, that it means just that: the forcible molding of cir- 
cumstances for the achievement of satisfaction to the indi- 
vidual, the “steering the experience process from within,’”® 
and not at all the “reconstruction” of the experiencing indi- 
vidual in order that he may adjust himself to the given en- 
vironment in which fate has seen fit to place him. Although 
lip service may be paid to the idea of devotion to the com- 
mon weal, the underlying thought makes the ego, not the 
alter, dominant. 

Thus throughout the years have the ideas of schoolmen 
been expanding and becoming transformed as to the proper 
meaning of their chief business, education; and thus, it may 
prove evident, has definition paralleled the history of edu- 
cational developments in general. For it may well be pos- 
sible that the whole course of educational philosophy has 
largely followed a path similar to the one just outlined. 


Il. ScIENCE 


Now that education has been defined with as much com- 
pleteness and as much clarity as modern thinking seems to 
be able to offer, the larger aspect of education’s part in 
the general scheme of things demands consideration. What, 
after all, is the status of education; does it rightfully claim 
a place in the family of sciences and, if so, what is that 
place? 


5 John Dewey, Democracy and Education (New York: The Mac- 
en Company, 1924), pp. 89-90 
H. Kilpatrick, “Tendencies in Educational Philosophy,” in I. 
i Kandel (ed). Twenty-five Years of American Education (New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1929), p. 82 
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DEFINITION or 10. answer such a question, a satisfactory 
definition of science must, if possible, first be 
found. At once the expression of science as 
“an organized body of knowledge” comes to mind. But a 
little thought on the matter will bring conviction that this 
does not mean simply (1) an orderly collection and classi- 
fication of facts, but it means that and something more, 
(2) a dealing with the processes by which the facts have 
been found, and even (3) it may have to do with the causes 
behind these processes and these facts. If that threefold 
definition were to be accepted as more adequate, it is evident 
that in a consideration of science it is not satisfactory to 
conceive of it alone as a storehouse for treasuring up the 
precious discoveries and observations which make up its 
data, but that it is always to be thought of as a growing 
thing, as making use of the machinery of these processes 
for continuously greater and greater expansion. In other 
words, we have science proper and we have scientific method, 
the latter being the orderly, purposeful search by which 
science is ever being renewed and revivified. By the pos- 
session of these accumulations of data and these systems of 
procedure, man claims to be able (a) to make exact pre- 
dictions as to the effect of known causes, or if the underlying 
causes be still undiscovered, at least he claims the right (b) 
to reason about the relationships of given facts. 

But facts and their accompanying processes 
and causes may lie in either of two possible 
fields: the field of matter and energy, includ- 
ing that of man and life in general from a 
material standpoint (natural science); and the field of 
humanity and its social and mental relationships (social 
science). As the two groups stand at present, perhaps in- 
herent in their very nature, there is to be recognized in the 
natural sciences a greater objectivity and matter-of-factness, 
a greater ease in reducing to exact laws and definitions and 
making confident predictions; while the social sciences, ad- 


SCIENCE 


NATURAL AND 
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mitting this difference as existing for the time being, claim 
an equal ability to apply true scientific reasoning to their 
province, while they hold to a purposiveness and a warmth 
of feeling underlying their phenomena lacking in the coldness 


of the other. 


EDUCATION AND 
SCIENCE 


It is not hard to see, if this classification be 
accepted, that education is broad enough in its 
aspects to belong to neither branch exclusively 
but to occupy a rightful place in both groups of sciences,* 
for just as in considering the child we must take cognizance 
of both body and mind, so education must draw heavily on 
both the natural and the social sciences in the carrying out 
of its complete functions. Education must look to science 
for many things. Upon science, it must depend to develop 
the special techniques needed for the extension of knowledge: 
educational problems such as those dealing with the con- 
ditions necessary for learning, the discovery of the hidden 
springs of specific behavior, the criteria of satisfactory con- 
duct — many are the contributions science may make to 
education. When education is dealing with these, it may in 
the process thereby lay claim to being itself a science. 
Remembering once more the primary definitions of 
science, it may now be appropriate to consider the question 
as to whether all the possibilities have been fully exhausted 
when education has been completely catalogued within the 
sphere of science. The broader aspect of the definition treated 
dealt with the causes underlying scientific phenomena and a 
possibility of prediction from these causes. But this may, 
after all, be a quite restricted and narrow concept, for when 
causes are recognized and classified and even applied to 
prediction, there is no assurance that this may not be largely 
in the nature of blind automatism. Unless there is some 
guidance in the process, unless scientific method is devoted 
to the gathering of data or the treatment of processes and 
causes with more wisdom and insight than is necessary for 


* cf. M. J. Demiashkevich, op. cit., pp. 16-18 
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the simple application of rules to the solution of mathe- 
matical exercises, all our science may but bring disaster. 
Something more than that is certainly needed. This ad- 
ditional element is to be sought, not by delving deeper into 
the sciences, but only, if the reasoning of earlier pages be 
adopted, by turning to philosophy. 

For science does not and cannot give certainty; it may 
answer what, but never completely why; it may deal with 
phenomena more or less completely, but not with values. It 
can express an opinion in the outer field of the senses and 
their perceptions, but it is not qualified in the inner world 
of ideas and ideals. Science works with the formulation of 
hypotheses about facts and the testing thereof; it is helpless 
in the face of a need for finding the hidden meaning behind 
facts, for evaluating future consequences, or for supplying 
the necessary arbitration and the directing purpose in a con- 
flict of ends. For life is an intermingled complexity of 
values, which may be analyzed, it is true, but which no 
analysis will interpret as a whole. The power to solve the 
problem of integration here necessarily lies not with science 
nor in any method science can devise. In the face of science’s 
palpable lack of adequacy thus shown, man turns elsewhere 
for help, and so finally it is to philosophy he comes for the 
formulation of a program. 


Ill. PHILOSOPHY 


Philosophy, too, deals with facts, but in a larger and a 
completer sense than does science. It is interested also in 
the correlation of facts, but for the greater purpose of inte- 
grating and making meaningful all of knowledge. It accepts 
the facts as reported by science and develops therefrom life 
meanings and attitudes. It emphasizes ends and purposes, 
not merely methods and means. It makes choices; it decides 
values; it applies principles; and it questions actions. Phil- 
osophy, then, has for one of its missions the guidance of 
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science, and for that reason it has a contribution to make to 
education, that link of all the sciences. 
a a Philosophy has, and has had, many definitions 
PHILosopHy _28Signed to it; most of them probably have 
their value in arriving at a full understanding 
of the subject. Several of these are implied in the discus- 
sion of the last few paragraphs, as when philosophy is called 
“the integration of knowledge.” But more specifically and 
more grandly, philosophy may be considered as the science 
of sciences, the logical organizer of all the sciences. Such 
a definition claims much more than the following, which 
represents a radically different conception: “It is that careful, 
critical, systematic work of the intellect in the formulation 
of beliefs, with the aim of making them represent the highest 
degree of probability, in the face of the fact that adequate 
data are not obtainable for strictly demonstrable conclu- 
sions.” It is evident from such definition that philosophy 
is there conceived as undertaking only where science leaves 
off, as acting as a sort of “mopping-up party,” so to speak. 
But most treatments of the subject range on the more in- 
clusive side and consider philosophy as purporting to furnish 
the explanation of life and to supply a critical outlook upon 
life’s problems, those problems dealing with true reality and 
ultimate destiny, “‘to see things in truer and more meaningful 
relationships”; and similarly, philosophy is expected to func- 
tion as an overview of all the sciences and as a guide to 
show the way among the sciences and through life in general. 
These various definitions reveal a breadth of 
meaning that is best clarified when there is 
some recognition given to the fact that there 
have historically been developed a number of sub-branches 
of the general field of philosophy. Not all of these are here 
necessary to consider, nor is anything more than a brief 
treatment of those that are to be used needed. But for the 


7R. L. Finney, A Sociological Philosophy of Education (New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1928), p. 3 
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purpose of making plainer the historical developments in 
philosophy stated in some of the following pages, and per- 
haps as an assistance in explaining terminology, a limited 
discussion may properly be undertaken at this time. 

It seems necessary to pass upon only three of the several 
accepted subdivisions of philosophy, since only they seem 
pertinent in very large degree to the history of the impact 
of philosophy on education: metaphysics, or the theory of 
being and of causes; ethics, or the theory of conduct and of 
human ends; and epistemology, or the theory of the method 
and ground of knowledge. In the light of these same his- 
torical developments, it will be of assistance to our thinking 
to treat of metaphysics from the standpoint of a point of 
view toward life and its relationships, of ethics as showing 
the outcome of these differing points of view, and of 
epistemology as a method of approach. 

Metaphysics. — To take up, first, the point of view, a 
survey of philosophy rather clearly reveals that throughout 
all history philosophers have conceived of the whole universe 
of things, of beings and causes, in essentially only one of 
two possible ways: either as constituted of one basic element 
or substance (the attitude of monism), or else as consisting 
of two elemental entities, and two alone (dualism) .* 

The simplest monism conceives of the basic element as 
matter and makes all things and beings in the universe as 
only manifestations of matter; mind and its operation are 
to be regarded merely as a phase of that matter. This form 
of monism manifestly may be called materialism; it is to 
be placed over against the monistic concept which would 
make mind and the outcomes of mind the basis, and matter 
a product of mind—historic idealism. 

* Mention should be made here of the fact that some philosophies 
have attempted to posit the existence of more than two entities and 
so have held to the larger idea of pluralism. But they have rather 
consistently failed to suggest any additional elements that may rightly 
be classed as fully correlative with the two with which dualism deals; 


therefore, monism and dualism may, tentatively at least, be considered 
as both basic and unique. 
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The dualist, on the other hand, sees no justification in 
forcing both spirit and flesh, matter and mind, materialism 
and idealism, into one category, but claims them distinct and 
inseparable. However, it is possible for him to be, and it 
is likely he will be, materialistic in his emphasis or idealistic, 
according as he may regard one idea or the other of greater 
importance. 

The contest between monism and dualism has been one 
of the outstanding features of philosophic history, with first 
one concept and then the other gaining the ascendency, The 
significance of this can be seen when it is recognized that 
a belief in God must perforce, in some degree at least, in- 
volve dualism, since God and His creation may be considered 
as distinct and separate. Therefore, history shows that Chris- 
tianity has held to a clear appreciation of this dualism and 
the basic antagonism of flesh and spirit. But with the de- 
velopment of movements hostile to Christianity, such as those 
of the Renaissance and the more modern trends toward 
atheism or indifferentism, the tendency has been once more 
in the direction of monism, which, however, now often takes 
the form of a broad inclusiveness of all matter and spirit in 
one vague union, which is truly pantheistic. 

Ethics. — One of the fundamental tasks of philosophy 
has always been that of adjusting human conduct to a pre- 
conceived system of values. This, as we have seen, is that 
division of philosophy known as ethics, and the consideration 
of philosophy is incomplete without it. Historically it has 
very frequently been included as a necessary part of a com- 
plete philosophical program, for closely paralleling the points 
of view just discussed are the logical outcomes of these 
points of view. Here again, there are essentially only two 
general aspects to consider: On the one hand is teleology or 
purpose, free-will or indeterminism, in the past allied almost 
inevitably with idealism. On the other hand is the absence of » 
free-will (determinism),implied in a materialistic belief 
in mechanism or automatism. A vital and irreconcilable dif- 
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ference is evidenced here, and it will be seen to loom large 
in the course of the philosophical developments soon to be 
discussed. 

Epistemology.—In this final division of philosophy are 
to be found most of the particular schools of thought, which 
later are to be treated. It will aid in adding richer meaning 
to these philosophical points of view to recognize that there 
are just two possible methods of approach to the problems 
of the universe: The method of faith and the contrasting 
method, which for want of a more definitive name may be 
called non-faith. 

Taking up the latter division first, it will be recognized 
that this method operates by way of an emphasis either upon 
reason or upon experience. If reason be given the primacy, 
it will furnish a background into which may be grouped the 
general schools of rationalism, such as evolutionism, intui- 
tivism, humanism, and finally skepticism and its companions, 
agnosticism and atheism. Nothing further than the bare 
mention of these names will be given here, since each will 
in later pages receive explanatory treatment; the purpose 
now is simply classification. | 

If the other possibility, experience, be made central, there 
will be found room for empiricism in general, and sen- 
sationalism; positivism and scientific naturalism will fit in, 
with a place also for pragmatism and its offshoot, instru- 
mentalism. 

Faith, as made clear in the last chapter, looks to a source 
other than human reasoning for the authoritative answer to 
the problems of life. The method of faith, then, involves a 
transaction wherein truth is transmitted from the supernatural 
Mind to the finite mind of man, truth which otherwise would 
be impossible of attainment. But there are two ways in which 
this may be accomplished. One is through the channel of 
mysticism, a subjective, individualistic process, which claims 
a special impartation of such truth from a higher Source, 
an impartation peculiar to the one human, and therefore 
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unverifiable by others and largely, it may be, inapplicable 
to others. Historically speaking, mysticism has had little im- 
portance for the development of philosophy, since it is so 
extremely personalistic and limited. The contrasting way by 
which truth from a Source beyond man’s intellect has been 
delivered to mankind is by way of revelation, and it is im- 
portant for the understanding of the issues with which we 
shall be concerned to make this contrast clear. Revelation 
involves a general body of truth given only by the Super- 
natural, but available and free to all men. To make it still 
more clear and definite, revelation is to be here understood 
as dealing with that objective body of truth which emanates 
from the Christian’s God and which truth is contained in tts 
entirety in the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, 
and there alone. 

If the objection is offered that these latter considerations 
seem to belong in the field of theology rather than of phil- 
osophy, it may be at once countered by the reminder that 
an acceptable definition of philosophy was taken to be the 
search for the ultimate reality, epitomized in the questions: 
From whence do I come? Whither am I bound? Surely such a 
search would be far too narrowly limited if it were prevented 
from extending to the outermost bounds of the universe. 
Philosophy cannot hesitate to enter any door if entrance 
promises further light on the mysteries for the solution of 
which we are seeking. When through philosophy we en- 
deavor to learn final causes, we would not be the first to 
seek support from “a solid philosophical foundation made 
of religious faith’ nor shall we be the last. The argument 
may be phrased thus: “To assist the maturing educand in 
any way possible seems to be one of the noblest and most 
important tasks of education. ... The young must be brought 
up to seek sustenance in metaphysical faith.” ° 

The problems exist and press for solution; the answers 


8 Demiashkevich, op cit., p. 36 
9 Tbid., p. 143 
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must be sought wherever they may be found; if reason and 
experience prove competent to meet the test, so be it; if faith 
alone possess the ability, let that be known. Surely it is 
within the sphere of philosophy, which proudly claims to 
cover the whole domain of human intelligence,* to seek, if 
necessary, its conclusions either “in the heavens above or 
the earth beneath.” 


IV. PurLtosopuy or EDUCATION 


When one reflects upon the problems confronting educa- 

tion and ties up that reflection with what has been shown 
concerning the function of philosophy in dealing with the 
chief issues of life, it becomes evident that the appropriation 
of the findings of science and the points of view of philoso- 
phy to the methods and the administration of education is 
a logical, even an inevitable step. Philosophy originates in 
the problems of individual and group life and deals with the 
interpretation of these problems; this lies exactly in the 
sphere of education. From the Greeks onward, education 
has been dependent upon philosophy for direction and leader- 
ship. What the philosopher said, education did; when the 
philosopher blundered, education suffered. 
A philosophy of education means simply and 
literally the application of philosophy to edu- 
cation; it has for its purpose the formulation of a system 
of values for the guidance of the educative process and the co- 
ordination and reconciliation of the conflict between edu- 
cational theory and practice. It must determine the most 
desirable aims of education and, with the aid of science, it 
must find and direct the best means by which these aims may 
be accomplished. 

To consider in what way the philosophers of the past 
have applied their thinking to the great field of education; 

* For light on the close and necessary relationship between the- 


ology and philosophy, see Charles Hodge, Systematic Theology (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1883), I, 55-60 
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to show how educators down through the years have looked 
to philosophy for the way to go; to point the possibilities 
and the absolute need of a true and safe philosophy of life 
for the working teacher; all this lies within the province of the 
philosophy of education. To essay an understanding of the 
history of education without it, to attempt the passage through 
the troubled waters of present-day teaching practice and yet 
lack the orientation it offers, might well be to make failure 
a certainty in advance; for to take blind forward motion as 
the synonym for progress is to court disaster. The applica- 
tion of philosophy to education, then, is the normal and the 
reasonable thing, indeed the only possible thing if true edu- 
cation is to be realized; the great problem remains to find 
the philosophy competent to furnish this guidance. 
The problems of education have now been 
stated; the present situation surveyed; the 
background has been suggested. The various ways have been 
shown by which man might have applied himself, if the 
inclination and the insight were present, to working out suc- 
cessful conclusions; it remains yet to learn to what extent 
this has actually been done and what has been left yet to do. 
The first of the two tasks, a critical review and survey, 
as brief as may be, should accomplish; the second will 
demand a glance at the present philosophical and educa- 
tional situation, to learn its characteristics, its complexities 
and its simplicities, its strength and mayhap its absurdities, 
even perhaps its ominous elements. This should furnish for 
the student of education, whether he be himself a schoolman 
or merely an interested and greatly concerned spectator of 
the educational scene, the means whereby he may make a 
personal decision as to the nature of his involvement and his 
responsibility thereto. Then, and then only, will it be pos- 
sible to expect to find an answer to the problems already 
made apparent and to judge as to the adequacy of the 
solutions now being attempted; to look, it may even be, for 
the philosophy of education. 


RESUME 
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This chapter attempted to make explicit the 
extent and nature of the ground necessary to 
be covered in carrying out the suggestions of 
the first chapter, largely by way of definition of the general 
concepts involved. 

Education itself was first considered under its twofold 
aspect of self and society. It was shown that a fundamental 
change has taken place in the thinking of educational leaders 
in the passage of years, the definitions starting with an ac- 
ceptance of society as setting the bounds for the necessary 
and desirable training of the child and ending with a distinct 
reversal of this stand. 

The meaning of science and its branches was then dis- 
cussed, and education’s place in the family of sciences sug- 
gested. Attention was next turned on philosophy and some 
of the divisions of philosophy outlined in their relation to 
the subject at hand. By this means, the history of philosophic 
thought could be previsioned and the contributions through 
the years of that thought to education better understood. 

Finally, there was treated the philosophy of education 
and its connection in turn to pure philosophy and to educa- 
tion. The discussion ended with a brief recognition of the 
tasks suggested by the first chapter: an attempt to review 
and to evaluate both the past and current thinking of leading 
minds in the field of philosophy and of education and to 
form constructive conclusions therefrom as to the present 
hope for finality and satisfaction in the field of educational 
philosophy. This task is to be undertaken in the chapters 
to follow. 


CHAPTER 
SUMMARY 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


(See note on questions and problems in Chapter I.) 
1. Find, from references, some definitions of education other than 
those in the text, and comment on them. 
2. What is your own definition of education? 
3. Does not the definition of education as “getting and giving 
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knowledge,” after all, express the dominant purpose of the 
schools in our present civilization? 
What is the significance of “education as guidance”? 


Do you believe that there are social groups still existing which 
oppose general public education? If so, what do you take to 
be the basis of their reasoning? 

Do you believe that Spinoza’s definition of science as “correct 
reasoning about well observed facts” applies more directly to 
the social sciences than to the natural sciences? Why? 


Is the difference between natural and social sciences largely 
a matter of the stage of development reached? 

Can you see any reason why dualism and pluralism should tend 
to work back to idealism? 

What is your idea of the relative importance of science and 
education? 

What is signified by the statement that a philosophy of edu- 
cation is really both content and method? 


. Trace the relationship of science and philosophy from the 


time of Plato through the post-reformation period. 


. How does the present relationship between the two differ from 


that of ancient and medieval times? 


. Do you think that the following analysis of the field of phil- 


osophy as far as treated in this book expresses the real facts? 
Defend your point of view. 


SUGGESTED ANALYSIS OF PHILOSOPHY 


I. Two Points of View — (Metaphysics) 


Monism....... 1. Idealism—Philosophic Spiritualism 
Dualism...... 


Monism........ 2. Materialism—Mechanism. Atomism. 


Early Naturalism 
(Pluralism) 


II. Two Corresponding Outcomes — (Ethics) 
| 1. Indeterminism 


2. Determinism 
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II. Two Methods of Approach (Epistemology) 
ie Revelation.................. Old Testament 


New Testament 
b) Mysticism 


Rationalism - Apriorism 
Intuitivism - Evolutionism 
Humanism (Christian and 
Pagan) 
| Skepticism - Agnosticism - 
2. Non-faith.... Aap heee 


( Sensationalism - Scientific 


} Naturalism 
b) Experience... Empiricism - Experimentalism 


Positivism 
Pragmatism - Instrumentalism 


*14. Bring the other phases of philosophy included in a complete 
definition into the outline in their proper places. 

*15. Can you find schools of philosophy named in the analysis 
that seem to you to have just as proper a place in another 
division? Replace them. Where would you place Stoicism 
and hedonism, and the philosophers, Plato and Aristotle? 


RECOMMENDED READINGS 


DEMIASHKEVICH, M. J., Introduction to the Philosophy of Educa- 
tion; American Book, 1935. Chapters I and II. An excellent 
general text in educational philosophy, expressing conserva- 
tive doctrines. It will be useful throughout most of this course. 


Burton, W. H., Introduction to Education; Appleton-Century, 1934. 
Chapter IV. 


Doucuton, Isaac, Modern Public Education; Appleton-Century, 
1935. Chapters I and III. A comprehensive general text from 
the child-centered point of view. Excellent bibliographies. 

KLAPPER, PauL, Contemporary Education; Appleton-Century, 1929. 


Chapter I. An exhaustive treatise on both philosophy and 
method. 
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Tuomas, F. W., and Lane, A. R., Principles of Modern Education; 
Houghton-Mifflin, 1937. Chapters I-III. A brief discussion of 
modern educational philosophy. Contains short annotated 
bibliographies. 

Leary, D. B., Living and Learning; Richard R. Smith, Inc., 1931. 
Chapters III and IV. A unique exposition of progressive 
philosophy. 

Kitpatrick, W. H., Source Book in the Philosophy of Education; 


Macmillan, 1937, revised. A mine of quotations, especially 
excellent for progressivism. 


Fitzpatrick, E. A., Readings in the Philosophy of Education; 
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In a historical approach to philosophy, the logical first 
step would be a consideration of the reflective views of 
primitive man in periods antedating written records. 

Such a study would without doubt be both profitable and 
intriguing, if only for the purpose of evaluating the assump- 
tion common among modern scientists that our present ideas 
regarding prehistoric “fetishism” and “superstition”? must 
essentially be based either on evolutionary surmises or on 
the parallelism of present-day savage life. Following that, it 
would be consistent to proceed with a survey of the thought- 
life of the ancient Orient, particularly the Chinese and the 
Hindu, the Persian, the Egyptian, and the Chaldean; for there 
is no question that it is possible to find traces of the thinking 
of most of these Oriental peoples in the later philosophic 
systems. But in a brief review of philosophic thought such 
as this must necessarily be, space will not permit looking 
much beyond European limits. 

Attention should be called, moreover, to the 

omission here of still another root-influence, 

and a most vital one—that of the early 

Hebrews. In any history with claims to completeness it 

would make a profitable and enlightening study to follow 

down through the Old Testament, in its every book, the 
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play and interplay of the very questions with which philoso- 
phy has always been concerned. It would there be possible 
to trace the occasions and the method by which the truth 
was divinely revealed and reiterated to a stubborn and re- 
bellious people and to catch some evidence of the impact of 
this truth upon the life of surrounding nations as, for ex- 
ample, those recorded in the Book of Daniel in chapters IV 
and VI. But it should be noted, however, that philosophers 
_in general, from the early Greeks onward, have been strangely 
indifferent to, if not entirely oblivious of Jewish philosophy, 
and it will be found that not until just before the beginning 
of the Christian era were open claims presented* to the 
Gentile world of the value, to the sum total of wisdom, of 
the contribution of Hebrew thought, claims accompanied with 
a proposal to include this Judaism in a system of world 
philosophy. 

This sketch will begin, then, with the time of 
the early Greeks (from about 600 to 450 
B.c.). This initial period was characterized by the attempts 
of the curiosity-filled mind of man to apply reason to an 
explanation of the facts of nature. The central questions 
were: (1) What is the primary substance, or what are the 
substances, out of which the universe and reality are built? 
and (2) How may the two outstanding and conflicting 
ideas of permanence and change in this same universe be 
reconciled and explained? Although the ideas then advanced 
might seem at first sight both crude and childish, it soon 
becomes evident that many of them consisted, in preliminary 
form at least, in a consideration of the great problems of this 
and every age. “Much, once here said, is said for all time; it 
can never again be said so simply and so impressively.” * 

* By Philo (see p. 69) 


1 Rudolf Eucken, The Problem of Human Life (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1910), p. 75 
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OEM AND That the world is made up of one substance, 
RO ran water, was the assumption of the pioneer 
thinker, Thales, with the atmosphere con- 
sidered as rarefied water and the earth as the same material 
condensed. Anaximenes chose air as primary in the place of 
water; Xenophanes chose earth; and Heraclitus, fire. Getting 
away from the simple monism of such ideas, Anaximander 
maintained that the world stuff is an indeterminate, unlimited 
something that could not be named, while Parminedes made 
the claim that Being is the fundamental thing and that this 
Being is both matter and thought. This dualism between mind 
and matter, it will be noted, has had a frequent place in 
philosophic thought from that time onward. 
Next, we have the idea advanced that the uni- 
versal basis not only is not to be considered 
a single thing, nor a duality, but is rather pluralistic in 
nature. Empedocles named four ultimate real entities: earth, 
air, fire, and water; while the Atomists taught that the world 
is composed of an infinite number of indestructible, indi- 
visible physical particles, atomic in size. This idea was 
clearly an early foreshadowing of the modern atomic theory. 
Fully as varied as the ideas regarding the 
basic substance of the universe were the atti- 
tudes toward the second question, that of the laws governing 
this universal material. The earlier period regarded all 
matter as in constant flow and dynamic change; considered 
moving matter as synonymous with living matter, and life 
with change. Therefore fixity was death and stability an 
illusion. In such a world, the chief task of man is to adjust 
and readjust to constantly changing conditions. All our ideas, 
and all true knowledge, said Anaxagoras, are obtained only 
from our senses; therefore man’s senses provide the sole 
safe guide to such needed adjustment. 
Following this came the antithetical idea— 
that the world is really static and changeless 
and that “being” is the essence of truth rather than “be- 
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coming.” Furthermore, being and thought are one and the 
same thing; there is no being that is not thought. Our senses 
may deceive us, said Parmenides, but by thinking we may 
arrive at true knowledge. Thus early in history is con- 
fidently asserted the supremacy of man’s reason as the source 
of truth.* 
The school of the Atomists sought to mediate 
between these two opposing ideas but were 
themselves divided upon fundamental propositions. With a 
materialism premonitory of recurrent modern views, Demo- 
critus thought of the world, man included, as under a uni- 
versal reign of impersonal external necessity, based on the 
ever-changing combinations and successions of atoms them- 
selves unchangeable—a theory of cosmic evolution working 
on the principle of inexorable mechanical law. 
Anaxagoras, on the other hand, maintained 
that there is a world reason or “Nous,” which 
operates the universe, controlling the commingling and chang- 
ing of the atoms toward a determined end. Here, then, was 
initiated the great and ever-changing problem of purpose 
versus mechanism. 
The period of the fifth and fourth centuries 
B.c., following the Persian wars, is to be con- 
sidered next. The main interest during this period was not 
the physical universe but the nature of man himself—human 
conduct and human relations. The Sophists, known also as 
the Humanists because of this interest in man, were the lead- 
ing philosophers of the time. As has been stressed before, 
finite intelligence sooner or later realizes the futility of the 
vastly ambitious efforts of man himself to explain the uni- 
verse solely through his own unaided intellectual efforts. 
Therefore, a period of such mental productivity as just de- 
scribed would lead one to look for the inevitable reaction.** 
* Vid., P. A. Sorokin, Fluctuations of Systems of Truth, Ethics and 


Law (New York: American Book Co., 1987), pp. 24-25 
ee Vid. ibid. 0 40 
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And it is to be found in the work of these Sophists. “‘Skepti- 
cism is the center and logical result of the Sophistic move- 
ment.”” Developing from the Sensationalism of Anaxagoras, 
there grew up in this movement such a volume of criticism 
that the later Sophists are found applying destructive doc- 
trines to everything. Gorgias, for example, held: (1) Nothing 
can exist; (2) even if a thing could exist, we could not be 
aware of it; (3) if we were aware of it, we could not pass 
on our judgment of it to others. This ultimately means 
that the thing under consideration is not the real object itself 
but simply our idea of that thing. 

In essence, Sophism was based on a skeptical and narrow 
individualism, for Protagoras said, ““Man is the measure of 
all things, determining what does, and what does not exist.” 
All knowledge is by way of the senses; there are no universal 
principles of truth; moral precepts have no basic authority 
or general validity; truth is for a man just what he believes 
to be true. Everything is to be judged, as to whether right 
or wrong, according to the point of view. Therefore, each 
individual must determine for himself what his attitude 
toward the rest of mankind should be—a recurrent echo 
of the time when “every man did that which was right in 
his own eyes.’* The result of the individual’s becoming 
thus a law unto himself was that the citizen set himself up 
as superior to society. The good man was the prudent man; 
the good citizen, the successful and powerful man; laws were 
made by the strongest and might was right. 

As might be expected, the conservatives in 
Greece sought to combat such iconoclasm as 
this of the Sophists. Two movements are found tending in 
this direction, one being that of the Reactionaries, principally 
Aristophanes and Xenophon (about 400 B.c.), who tried to 
stem the tide of individualism with a plea for a revival of 
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2H. E. Cushman, A Beginner’s History of Philosophy (Boston: 
Houghton-Mifflin Co., 1910), I, 70 © 
3 Judges 21:25 
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the “good old days.” But neither ridicule nor appeals to 
patriotism or religion were of avail to reverse the current— 
Athens would not return. The other movement was that of 
the three great ““Mediators”—Socrates, Plato and Aristotle— 
who sought to find the middle ground between the old aims 
and the new. 

Socrates (469-399 B.c.) in a sense accepted. 
the inevitability of the skeptical Sophistic 
movement; and indeed criticism is the starting-point of his 
philosophy as a whole. But he sought to direct his criticism 
into constructive channels and to deepen its meaning and 
value. Not “man is the measure of all things,” but “virtue 
is knowledge,” meaning that if a man has a full appreciation 
of his acts and their consequences, he cannot fail to act vir- 
tuously; and ignorance, the source of evil, alone is to be 
feared. Reason, then, is the key to the good life. Claiming 
that this good is an end in itself, he thereby for all time 
made a place for ethics in the domain of philosophy. Truth, 
he said, is determined by the experience of all men taken 
together. Along with the Reactionaries, he recognized uni- 
versal standards of justice, temperance and piety, which exist 
in the consciences of all men and ¢an be grasped and agreed 
to by all. Pointing out directly the bearing of pure philoso- 
phy on the philosophy of education, he claimed that virtue 
is teachable and that this virtue, which is synonymous with 
knowledge, is the product of education. The wisdom result- 
ing, to be interpreted as moral insight, is the means of right 
living and therefore the greatest thing in the world. 

Upon the death of Socrates, two schools grew 
up, each claiming to have an answer to the 
question he had left indefinite: is this Socratic virtue an end 
in itself or is it to be pursued for the purpose of achieving 
happiness? One group, called the Cynics, with Diogenes their 
most famous exponent, chose the first alternative and empha- 
sized virtue for virtue’s sake. Since virtue is the highest good 
and the only good, material and even intellectual pleasure 
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is an evil. Frugality and the simple life is the true solution; 
man is to be independent of all desire and outward circum- 
stance, and the state of nature is to be preferred to that of 
civilization. 

The Cyrenaics, on the other hand, said that 
happiness and the increase of satisfactions is 
the goal, and therefore man must learn that the aim of life 
lies in the controlled pleasures of sense (hedonism). These 
early hedonists were free-thinkers and even atheists, but find- 
ing that in this world life at best offers actually more pain 
than pleasure, their doctrine finally developed into hopeless 
pessimism. These two schools of thought, the Cynics and the 
Cyrenaics, seventy-five years later furnished the bases of 
the teachings of the Stoics and the Epicureans, respectively. 
Plato (427-347 3.c.), the great follower and 
interpreter of Socrates, looked not to the ma- 
terial world for the object of true knowledge; reality he 
thought of as non-material. Ideas, he said, are the reality 
of which perceptions are very poor copies. Material things 
are merely the imperfect outworking of the true ideas, just 
as a completed statue is the attempted embodiment of the 
artist’s original idea. It should be noted, also, that in the 
development of the contrast between the idea and the par- 
ticular object, he insisted logically upon a definite line of 
demarcation between spirit and flesh, between body and mind, 
and so became the second, as he was also probably the 
greatest, teacher of dualism. In his theory of Being, there 
were two worlds: one the changing world of physical objects, 
the other, an unchanging world of ideas. “The soul consti- 
tutes our essential being, the body becomes something ex- 
traneous, even foreign.”* Also, in the field of knowledge 
there is the sphere of relative knowledge, or opinion, derived 
from the perception of the senses, and the sphere of absolute 
knowledge, developed from reason. “Reasoning is the only 
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road to truth.”” And so once again is rationalism offered as 
the key to the mystery of the universe. 

Plato developed as his highest idea the idea of Good; 
“true being reveals itself . . . as the Good and the Ideal, the 
world of essence also as that of worth.”° To this Good, he 
applied the name of deity; but those who later identified 
this deity with the Christian God were not rightly interpreting 
Plato, for with him the Good was not a personal or even a 
spiritual being but a purely ethical end. The great problem 
of life is to teach man how to live with his fellow-man. 
Like Socrates, Plato made his philosophy a philosophy of 
education, for “man must be educated in order to attain 
justice and through it to become like God.’’’ Knowledge, 
however, is not virtue of itself, as Socrates had said, but the 
certain path leading to virtue, for he who knows truly, Plato — 
claimed, will be led irresistibly to do the right, and “there is 
a realm of truth beyond the likes and dislikes of men;.. . 
truths are valid, not because of our consent, but independently 
of it, and in a sphere raised above all human opinion and 
power.”* In conclusion, the Good lies in the harmonizing 
of the actual and the ideal; so without going further into 
the abstractions of Plato’s “‘ideaism,” we arrive at the im- 
portant fact that “idealism .... ever remains linked with 
the name of Plato,”’ a mystic idealism based, paradoxically 
enough, on rationalism. “In this ideal world he lives and 
moves and has his being.” *° 
Just as Plato was the great formulator of — 
the idealistic point of view, so his successor, 
Aristotle (385-322 B.c.), was essentially the philosopher 
of the actual, or objective, and a still greater exponent of 

5 Alfred Weber, History of Philosophy (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1896), p. 90 

6 Eucken, op. cit., p. 21 

7 Weber, op. cit., p. 99 

8 Kucken, op. cit., p. 21 

9 Eucken, op. cit., p. 21 


10T. G. Duvall, Great Thinkers (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1937), p. 72 
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reason. He, too, indeed was idealistic in a sense, but with 
a practical idealism that made him “exceedingly careful not 
to set up an ideal goal which humanity can never reach.”” 
“Aristotle’s system tries to descend from the heavenly 
heights of Plato’s idealism to the empirical reality.”’* His 
materialism was not the crass mechanism of Democritus, 
however, but grew out of a rejection of Plato’s proposal. to 
separate the world of reality from the world of perception. 
Aristotle held rather that the idea has no being apart from 
the particular object, that the universal is in the particular, 
that the idea of chair is not real apart from some particular 
chair. Therefore, he said, the key to reality lies in making 
real our idea, our mental picture, rather than Plato’s oppo-: 
site program, which started with the real object and pro- 
ceeded to idealize it. The path to true knowledge lies in the 
systematizing and comparison of facts and the search for 
the causes* of phenomena. 

Aristotle exemplified this program by himself directing 
the gathering of an immense collection of facts and natural 
objects and then systematically arranging the knowledge thus 
gained. And by his genius he developed the science of logic 
to a degree that has left little for modern man further to 
develop in that field. In all this, he taught, reason is the 
guide, for virtue is achieved when a thing acts according to 
its highest function, and for man, reason is this highest func- 
tion. So emphatic is he in this insistence on reason, that 
for later ages, Aristotelianism rather than Platonism or an 
even earlier philosophy came to be synonymous with rational- 
ism.** Reason also becomes the source of happiness when 
it leads to the avoidance of all extremes—the doctrine of 
the “golden mean.” “The brave man occupies the mean: 

11 Weber, op. cit., p. 132 
12 Sorokin, op. cit., p. 65 

*He classified four causes, or principles: formal, material, ef- 
ficient, final. For a simple and clear discussion of these, see B. A.G. 
Fuller, History of Philosophy, Ancient and Medieval "(New York: 
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between the foolhardy man and the coward, the thrifty man 
the mean between the spendthrift and the miser, the agree- 
able man the mean between the wag and the dullard.”” 
Finally, while Plato’s Idea is static and unchangeable, Aris- 
totle’s Reality is active and dynamic. Virtue is the reward 
of doing rather than of knowing. So the whole universe 
presents a continuous development that has its worth and 
meaning in the ultimate end toward which it is moving. God, 
to him, is the final or moving cause, pure reason, itself uni- 
versal. This divine being of Aristotle’s is without activity 
and direct influence on man and enters in no way into the 
life of the world. “Concern with external things, not to say 
petty human affairs, would destroy the completeness of the 
Deity’s life.”"* ‘The thought of the Deity, nay, its essential 
nature, consists in thinking upon thought; its pure and eternal 
pleasure consists in immutable self-contemplation.”” “Just 
as He cannot love . . . so He cannot think anything else 
than Himself.” * 

In summary, it might then be said that just as Plato’s 
influence on philosophy was in the direction of an emphasis 
on the ability of thought to attain to the Good, so Aristotle 
though differing with Plato in many points, bequeathed also 
to the thought life of later ages the concept of rational- 
ism, though in his case emphasizing the practical and the 
dynamic.* 

It has been seen how the physical emphasis of the early 
Greek philosophers failed to satisfy the basic yearnings of 
man to solve the riddle of life and also how the skepticism 
of the Sophists only served to emphasize that failure. Then 
a great hope sprang up with the vast conceptions of the three 
preat Mediators of Greece, but only to end, disappointed, 


13 Quoted in vara op. cit., p. 55 

14 Kucken, op. cit., p. 47 

15 J. E. Erdmann, K History of Philosophy (New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1890), p. 152 

16 Tbid., p. 152 

= (Cle Henry Alpern, The March of Philosophy (New York: The 
Dial Press, Inc., 1986), pp. 38, 59 
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in a still deeper sense of dissatisfaction. This fact, combined 
with a wide-spread waning of faith in the Greek and Roman 
religions, now caused philosophy to turn in other directions 
and to take the form of ethical inquiry, finally eventuating. 
in the period from 300 to 200 B.c., in the Stoic and Epi- 
curean schools. 

Stoicism, influenced more by Plato than Aris- 
totle, maintained that happiness is not to be 
sought in outward things but in indifference to and superiority 
over all passions and desired changes. The possessor of such 
wisdom is undisturbed by joy or sorrow, for he has learned 
to conform to universal law through self-control and a rigor- 
ous denial of the flesh and to trust in the absolute supremacy 
of reason. In line with the materialism of the age, the 
Stoics declared that only matter is real and that even ab- 
stractions like relationships and feeling are actually material. 
They developed a pantheistic view of the universe by claim- 
ing an eternal creative and perfect substance from which all 
being and all animate life emanates and to which it returns 
at last, thus making all things equally divine and mankind 
one vast brotherhood. There was a fatalism also in their 
beliefs, for they saw a rigid law of necessity running through 
everything, evil as well as good. Pleasure and pain are 
merely incidents, and acceptance of the established order 
of the world is the code of the wise man. The purpose of 
life and conduct is the perfection of the individual. 

In contrast to the stern and rigid morality of 
the Stoics and their emphasis on reason, the 
Epicureans based all truth upon sensation and sought happi- 
ness in a life of feeling. “Self-love is the center of all 
virtue.” Accepting the atomic theories of Democritus, they 
formed a completely mechanistic and anti-religious view of 
nature and refused to admit any universal law or govern- 
ment based on the control of a higher power or to see any 
moral purpose in man. The soul of man, they said, is 
annihilated at death. ‘‘When death is, we are not.”’ Pleasure 
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is the only ultimate good, and pain the only evil. In its 
early form, however, Epicureanism counseled not the indis- 
criminate and immediate enjoyments of sensuality but a for- 
saking of all pleasures that would afterward result in pain. 
The wise man places mental enjoyment above physical and 
seeks a life of moderation and serene reflection, thus freeing 
the body from pain and the mind from anxiety. Temperance 
and simplicity, the virtuous life, result in the most lasting 
happiness. Wealth lies not in great possessions but in little 
wants. Such a doctrine of the negation of the hereafter and 
the exaltation of the creature soon degenerated, as might 
well be expected, into the theory that the purpose of life is 
pure sense enjoyment and indulgence of appetite. “Eat, 
drink, and be merry,” said the later Epicureans, “for to- 
morrow you die.” 

There ran concurrently with these two schools, 
finally displacing them about 150 B.c., a third 
and antagonistic system, that of skepticism, or agnosticism.* 
Logically following out the implications of Stoic and Epi- 
curean arguments, the Skeptics declared a disbelief in the 
possibility of true knowledge, doubted the validity of human 
reason, and refused to concede the ability of the senses to 
reveal what is true.** They claimed that the single source 
of happiness is complete suspension of opinion or judgment; 
for man knows only appearances, and there is no criterion 
of truth or any method of distinguishing between truth and 
falsity. Man can never really know anything, so why worry? 
Only the Skeptic can live a life of peace, for he cares neither 
for good nor evil. 

But underlying all the philosophies of the 
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feeling of dissatisfaction with the dogmatic 
assumptions of man’s reasoning, a dissatisfaction of which 


* Vid., Sorokin, op. cit., p. 45 
** Vid., ibid., p. 7 
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skepticism was only a single and perhaps bolder expression. 
There was universally felt a heart need for some better 
authority, for some more certain source of happiness, both 
here, and it may be in the hereafter, than man’s own strength 
or mental insight. As the self-certainty of intellect faded, 
belief in the supernatural and a demand for spiritual au- 
thority grew. Not willing, however, to return to the in- 
adequacies of the discredited Greek and Roman mythologies 
nor yet, on the other hand, to reject entirely the pronounce- 
ments of the great thinkers of the past, man now essayed, 
in the centuries just before and following the birth of Christ, 
a synthesis of Greek thought and Oriental religious mysti- 
cism. This tendency was developed in several forms and 
mainly issued from Alexandria as a center — the common 
meeting-place of East and West. 

The movement first showed in the work of 
Philo of Alexandria (25 B.c. - 50 4.p.), who 
sought the expansion of the ancient Hebrew 
Scriptures in the light of Plato, the “fusion into one whole of 
the faith of the Orient and the wisdom of the Greeks.’** 
It must surely seem a singular fact that while the vast truths 
and cosmic philosophy of the Old Testament Scriptures had 
been available to man for centuries past, only now when 
mankind was just about to have offered it the greater and 
completing revelation at the coming of the Messiah, does 
history reveal any systematic attempt in the non-Jewish 
world directly to make use of the Old Testament canon.* 
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17 Eucken, op. cit., p. 100 


* It is true that Cushman cites the early church fathers as hold- 
ing: “Socrates and Plato got their truth ....in part indirectly from 
reading the works of Moses and the Prophets” (Cushman, op. cit., 
p. 309). Also, in speaking of Clement of Alexandria, it is said, “He 
shows exhaustively that the [Greek] philosophers owe a large part of 
their knowledge to the writings of the Old Testament” (The Schaff- 
Herzog Encyclopedia, New York: Funk & Wagnalls, 1908, III, 137). 
Plato, Clement said, “was but an Attic Moses, and... all the best 
sayings of all the Greek philosophers were ‘stolen’ from the Jew, and 
might lawfully be reclaimed” (Charles Bigg, The Christian Platonists 
of Alexandria, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1886, p. 6). And Philo him- 
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At a time when the Greek and Roman peoples were ready to 
admit that their religion and their philosophy alike had failed 
them, Philo, himself a Jew, had the matchless opportunity 
to expound the merits of the Jewish faith as the great and 
unique solution. But with what seems in the light of later de- 
velopments a sad and fatal perversity, he met the opportunity 
by seeking to show that, after all, Greek thought was identical 
in principle with the doctrines of God’s Word to the Jew. To 
this was added a belief in the transmigration of the soul and 
in the existence of a gradation of celestial beings between 
man and God. Philo’s clear object “was to appropriate, and 
to justify the appropriation, of Greek wisdom, to reconcile 
Judaism with the culture of the Western world,’’*® “to ex- 
pound the Scriptures in the light of Plato.”*’ And further- 
more, whenever with him the Old Testament statements came 
into conflict with Greek ideas, it was not usually the Greek 
that suffered eclipse. For while “Philo remained to the last a 
devout and trusted Jew, yet he placed a new religion, a 
Greek philosophic system, above the faith of his fathers.”” 
And so that which began with the purpose of glorifying the 
thought of man by identifying it with the revealed wisdom 
of God finished as a strange mixture of Greek intellectualism 
and hazy transcendentalism. The ideas of Plato became the 
thoughts of God;* and thus it is to be concluded that Platon- 
ism had absorbed divine revelation! This was profitable for 
nothing, but it served as a precedent for a long and sorry 
self makes a similar assertion (Erdmann, op. cit., p. 218). It is usual, 
however, to put such claims down to wishful thinking on the part of 
these would-be reconcilers, for it is difficult to find in early philosophy 


itself any concrete evidence in support of this view (see Fuller, op. 
cit., pp. 268-269). 

Up to this time, then, any inclusion of Hebrew philosophy into 
Greek, if such be asserted, must probably be considered as unconscious 
and of no recognizable effect. 


18 Bigg, op. cit., p. 4 

19 A. B. D. Alexander, A Short History of Philosophy (3d ed.; Glas- 
gow: Jackson, Wylie, and Co., 1934), p. 141 

20 Bigg, op. cit., pp. 23-24 
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line of men to follow who made the same fruitless attempt— 
that of justifying God to man by way of human wisdom, of 
essaying a middle ground between divine omniscience and 
human speculation.* 

Immediately succeeding the school of Philo 
and carrying over into the early centuries of 
the Christian era were the continued efforts 
of Greek philosophy to make a fresh appeal to the minds 
and hearts of men. Given the name of Early neo-Platonism 
because of the professed purpose of carrying out the ideas of 
Plato to their religious conclusion, they represent a sincere at- 
tempt to build up, out of the best offerings of Hellenic 
thought, a conception of God that would be satisfying to 
questioning man. These efforts tend to serve as a somber 
and strongly contrasting background for other developments 
of the same period. 

In the midst of these philosophic gropings 
came the occurrence in history—and it should 
never be forgotten that it was first of all a historical fact— 
which from any and every point of view is to be accounted 
as having the most momentous effect on philosophy of any 
happening of all time: the giving to the world of Christianity. 
It can be considered no exaggeration to say that this single 
event, in spiritual importance and sheer philosophic moment, 
shames into insignificance all the developments of human 
philosophy emanating from man’s unaided mentality from 
the very dawning of history down to the present day. Here 
is the final and complete answer given by God Himself to 
the eternal riddle, the urgent yearning of the soul. Now to 
man is made the great offer of truth, and what he has found 
he cannot solve for himself is freely answered for him, 
if he be but willing to accept it. But never in all the history 
of the world, nor ‘n all the imaginations of men, is there 


* A system also native to Alexandria, called neo-Pythagoreanism, 
arose at about this same time. Although similar in many of its fea- 
tures to Philo’s ideas, including transmigration, it replaced the celestial 
“angels” of Philo with the mystical idea of Pythagorean numbers. 
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a stranger or more dismal story to tell than that of man’s 
failure to grasp this, his supreme opportunity—the story of 
man’s terrible and persistent perversion down through the 
years succeeding of the divine revelation there freely vouch- 
safed him. 

Christianity arose out of the life and finished work of 
Jesus of Nazareth, who proclaimed Himself to be the Christ, 
the Savior of the world, God’s final revelation to man. This 
proclamation during His life on earth was accepted by a 
small group of followers and was triumphantly vindicated 
three days after His death on the cross as the Sin-Bearer of 
mankind by His bodily resurrection from the dead. By 
this resurrection He was “declared to be the Son of God 
with power,” and the supreme and all-sufficient Answer to 
the world’s long search after God. Through the faith and 
the power engendered by this death and resurrection and the 
promise of the Lord’s triumphant return, man is reconciled 
to God by the revealing of God to man. 

During this first century appeared also the whole of the 
New Testament, divinely inspired and written to make com- 
plete and crystal-clear the grandeur of the whole purpose of 
God for man, the foreshadowings of which had been de- 
veloped in the equally inspired Old Testament Scriptures. 

Since the full significance of the divine doctrines given in 
the Book may better be appreciated when the whole story of 
philosophy has been carried down to the present day, a final 
appraisal of Christianity and its bearing on the philosophy 
of education will be reserved for the last chapter.* It will 
be increasingly evident, however, in the pages to follow, that 
now from the first century onward every philosophy and 
all intellectual progress of man properly will need to be 
considered and inevitably must be weighed in the light of 
this same Christianity. A standard here is set up with which, 
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whether the philosopher will or no, comparisons are and 
always will be made. 
The immediate history of Christianity up to 
about 150 a.p., the period of primitive faith 
following the completion of the Sacred Canon, 
was one of relatively little concern with philosophic concep- 
tions and doctrinal differences but a time of enormous mis- 
sionary activity. As a result of an unreserved acceptance of 
Christ’s commission to evangelize all nations, the supremely 
urgent business of each fresh convert became that of passing 
on the “Good News,” and as the first persecutions in an in- 
creasingly fierce succession began with fire and sword their 
fruitless attempts to stamp out the new religion, “they 
that were scattered abroad went everywhere preaching the 
Word.” The result was that within seventy years after the 
crucifixion, the active adherents to Christianity were esti- 
mated at five hundred thousand souls. 
Pore cr. Meanwhile, it is found that the history of 
pee ancient philosophy is not quite ended with 
the beginning of the Christian Era. At first 
it was thought by many possible to continue as before and 
to deal with cosmic verities on the basis of human intel- 
lectualism alone. Greek philosophy was not yet willing to 
give over its centuries-long hold on the thoughts of men 
and yield place to another nor even to pretend allegiance 
to the new faith centered in the lowly Nazarene. The em- 
bodiment of this attempt of the Alexandrian philosophers 
to carry on was called Later neo-Platonism. This movement 
headed up in Plotinus (204-269 a.p.), who expressed his 
bitter opposition to Christianity by seeking completely to 
ignore the Christian message and by advocating a _phil- 
osophy of religion based solely on the Hellenic structure. 
To reconcile the dualism between the world and God, which 
Plato essayed to do by transcending the world of matter 
and attained peace in a life of pure thought, Plotinus pro- 
posed that the seeker outgrow the life of the senses by 
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becoming one with the Supreme Being. This mystical ab- 
sorption into the Infinite was to be accomplished by means 
of swoon or trance. 

Also, as early as the first part of the second 
century is to be found another attempt of 
man to supplant, or if that be not possible, to vitiate, the 
clear new Word which claimed an Author not of this world. 
This was by the way of a movement called Gnosticism, 
initiated in Alexandria, which proposed the hybridization 
of Christian principles with Greek intellectualism, although 
still proclaiming itself Christian. Gnosticism, “‘that strange, 
obscure movement, partly intellectual, partly fanatical,” 
spread rapidly for a time and had a total life of two hun- 
dred years before being merged into other movements. Fol- 
lowing the precedent set by Philo, and with many features 
in common with his teachings, the Gnostics sought to re- 
construct Christian doctrine by harmonizing the New Testa- 
ment with the ideas of Greek philosophy. Drawing moreover 
on the religions of Persia and India, they attempted to 
change that faith into a special kind of esoteric “gnosis,” 
or knowledge available only to the initiated. For the Chris- 
tian redemption of man from sin, they would substitute the 
redemption of the philosopher from the limitations of matter 
and the material. Though the leaders were expelled from 
the early church, Gnosticism left a permanent mark, and 
after them Christian doctrine never returned to its original 
purity. 

The later stages of neo-Platonism represented the final 
effort of the dying Greek philosophy. “With the last burst 
of light in Plotinus, the creative power of Greece was finally 
extinguished.” But there was still an aftermath, which 
toward the end of the fourth century brought about, through 
this same movement, a clear-cut opposition between man- 
made philosophic systems and Christianity. In this process, 
paganism was systematized and every tradition and mystery 
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of the past was given formal classification. But in Proclus, 
who died in 485 a.p., the final attempt of Greek intellec- 
tualism to overcome Christianity by direct opposition was 
made, and it ended in failure. “Neo-Platonism is the last 
word of Greek philosophy. The spirit of inquiry comes 
back to where it began. The duality of God and the world 
is not really solved. The many is simply merged in the one. 
This bare contentless abstraction, which has no movement 
or actuality in itself, which is only to be grasped by the 
annihilation of self and the arrestment and negation of 
thought, is the practical dissolution of ancient philosophy.” 


Briefly, in this chapter has been recounted 
the story of ancient philosophy. After a 
glance at pre-Hellenic backgrounds, the ideas 
of the early Greeks (600-400 B.c.) were considered, noting 
that only the first phase of the philosophic triad—the world, 
the self, and the interrelation of the world and self—was 
central in their thinking. A crude and simple materialism 
characterized the larger part of this period, though even 
as early as this, the possible supremacy of mind and thought 
was suggested by Parmenides. The great problems of change 
and permanence, monism and pluralism, purpose and 
mechanism, appeared in preliminary guise, and positions 
were dogmatically taken on one side or the other. 

The fifth century before Christ produced the Sophists, 
and with them the emphasis swung to the second phase—the 
self and its powers and limitations. The physical emphasis 
of the preceding thinking fell into disrepute, and such a 
reaction to dogmatic assertion set in that the Sophists did 
not claim surety even in their own chosen province. This 
body of skepticism was followed by the work of Socrates 
(469-399 3.c.), who sought to restore certainty by leading 
men to acknowledge the power of right thinking and the 
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validity of universally recognized ethical values. The Cynics 
and Cyrenaics would prove this validity by emphasizing— 
the first school by repression, the second by expression— 
the method of attaining these values. 

With Socrates’ two successors, Plato and Aristotle, the 
field of thought was enlarged to cover the whole broad 
realm of philosophy. Plato (427-347 3B.c.) taught that all 
phenomena are patterned upon supersensuous ideas; and the 
best in things, as the best in man, lies in the closeness of 
the conformity to this universal perfect idea. Plato was, 
then, the apostle of idealism and of the ability of right 
knowledge to transform society. Aristotle (385-322 B.c.) 
claimed that the perfect man was he who guided his conduct 
by reason, that true knowledge was to be gained by a logical 
study of all the universe of developing phenomena, and that 
an objective and rational reality was the concept to be 
emphasized. 

A greater attention to ethical values next came in by the 
way of the Stoics and Epicureans, with their opposing solu- 
tions for the problem of right living. A new reaction against 
all humanly conceived theories was embodied in the Skep- 
tics, who followed; and a feeling after supernatural sanc- 
tions was evidenced in Philo’s (25 B.c.- 50 A.D.) proposal 
to synthesize Greek philosophy and the Old Testament. 

The coming of Christ took place in the midst of a move- 
ment to revive pagan philosophy, and the wondrously rapid 
early growth of the faith was therefore then combatted by 
secular systems of thought, as neo-Platonism and Gnosticism, 
in direct and open antagonism for three hundred years or 
more. But by the time pure Hellenism had breathed its 
last, the opposition to true Christianity had already changed 
in nature, as will be seen in the chapter to follow. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


1. Should knowledge ever be sought for its own sake, as 
Aristotle said? 
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What was Plato’s answer to the question as to what education 
should be given to man? 

Can you explain why it was that the Roman culture of the 
first three centuries A.D., while tolerant of all other religions, 
was extremely hostile to the Christian? 

How do you account for the great veneration paid to Greek 
philosophy in later ages? 

What difference do you think it would make if the Bible were 
the chief source of reading material today, as it was in past 
centuries ? 

What curricular subjects of today are direct descendants of 
the medieval school program? 

Which educational philosophy, Spartan or Athenian, would 
be most effective for present-day education? 

Is there a danger in the assumption that human reason, if 
given the opportunity, can solve all mysteries? 


Can you name the modern counterpart of the Reactionaries? 
. What do you suppose would be the aims of education of the 


Skeptics ? 


. Trace the attitude of the ancient civilizations on the question 


of the child versus the state. 


. Do the ideas of the neo-Platonists of today differ greatly from 


those of Plato? Explain. 


. Prepare a report on the Hebrew contribution to educational 


philosophy. 


. Compare the medieval church school with the modern Sunday 


school. 


. Compare the work of the Humanists with that of the Higher 


Critics of today. 


. Would Socrates’ belief that knowledge is virtue and Plato’s 


belief that knowledge leads to virtue make a great deal of 
difference in the resulting philosophy of education? Why? 
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IV 
OF THE FATHERS 


Jue suggestion occurred in the preceding chapter that if 
pagan philosophy were to be presented “naked and un- 
adorned” to men in direct comparison and competition 

with Christianity, the sheer beauty and majesty of divine 

truth ought to leave small doubt as to the outcome—surely 
intellectualism must give way. For why should man continue 
longer to look to human wisdom and its speculations when 
certainty is being offered? But one who might draw the 
apparently obvious conclusion that the growth and triumphs 
of pure Christian philosophy would naturally keep pace 
with Christianity’s marvelous missionary spread, fails to 
remember what all history shows as to the true nature of 
the human mind and the innate persistence of man’s un- 
willingness humbly to accept authority other than his own. 

The truth of this was illustrated in the neo-Platonic and 

the Gnostic counter-offensive in the previous chapter and 

now it is to be encountered again. But here it appears in a 

more subtle form and therefore in a form more dangerously 

subversive, exerting an influence on Christianity never again 
fully to be removed. 


I. THe Patristic PERIOD 


Starting as did Gnosticism also in the second century 
but claiming as its justification the refutation of the Gnostic 
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heresy is the new movement: the work of the early church 
fathers. These latter gave to their day the name of the 
Patristic Period, and were themselves called, on account of 
their activities, the Apologists. 

To these church fathers had been entrusted 
the responsibility not only of shepherding, in 
the midst of a hostile world, the newly formed churches in 
their need both religious and physical, but also the obliga- 
tion was upon them to deliver and interpret the doctrines of 
Christ to a body of converts largely uninformed in spiritual 
matters and in considerable proportion illiterate. The con- 
sequences for the world of their particular interpretation of 
that responsibility, and of the system of teaching consequent 
on this interpretation, has perhaps with justice been named 
the great tragedy of the history of philosophy, a tragedy 
which is intensified as the same course of action is repeated 
again and again by other and later leaders. 

The immediate necessity was sensed of guarding the new 
faith against the grandly conceived but inherently false and 
faulty ideas of Greek wisdom and to show that this Chris- 
tianity, because it possessed a living force lacking in the 
product of earthly minds, was the long-sought answer to 
humanity’s need. But who, the Apologists reasoned, could 
better protect Christian doctrine than they themselves, Chris- 
tians who were already trained in classic philosophy and 
who could thus meet Greek argument on its own ground? 
And so it came to be—the church fathers undertook the task. 

The results of men of such training becoming the de- 
fenders of the faith were very soon apparent. In their 
attempt to make an appeal to the rational man and the cul- 
tured, “‘to represent the Christian doctrine as in accord with 
reason,” Christianity was not proclaimed by the Apologists 
for what it was, something as different from Greek thinking 
as God’s thoughts are different from man’s thoughts; but 
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rather, “the gospel was Hellenized.” They attempted to make 
their message as consistent as possible with Greek philosophy, 


and to read Christian meanings into that pagan philosophy. 


In the process, unintentionally it may be, the fathers started 
on its way that great and pervasive movement, the con- 
sequences of which they could not even faintly foresee, 
which led to the syncretism of Christian teaching and Greek 
philosophy. “Christianity is philosophy and revelation. This 
is the thesis of every Apologist.’” Falling even deeper into 
their own delusion, the Apologists finally claimed for the 
Greek sages the same divine inspiration that had produced 
the Holy Scripture!’’* 

And so in the process of refuting Gnosticism and other 
doctrines antagonistic to Christianity, there was gradually 
formulated a body of dogma that has itself been called a 
betrayal of true Christianity but which the early church 
accepted as the authoritative guide for faith and practice. 

To make this development indisputably evident, a some- 
what detailed account of the procedure just previewed. is 
here given. It will be justifiable to quote rather freely, if 
briefly, from the histories relating to that period, in the at- 
tempt to obtain thereby an appreciation of the true extent 
and significance of this egregious compromise. It is par- 
ticularly important, in seeking a fair picture, to lean heavily, © 
as has been done, on Roman Catholic sources, since the 
church fathers from the first century onward played the 
major part in the gradual development of what later came 
to be called the Roman Catholic Church. 

The recognized leaders will be considered in turn, to 
observe what the record shows in this regard. 

The Patristic Period may be said to have be- 
gun with the work of Justin Martyr (100-165 
A.D.) and with the school of the Catechists 
founded about 200 a.p by Clement and Origen. Of the 


2H. E. Cushman, A Beginner’s History of Philosophy (Boston: 
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former it is said, “The works of Justin seem to show just 
such a philosophic development. . . . Eclectic, but owing 
much to Stoicism and more to Platonism.’”” ‘‘A true eclectic, 
he draws inspiration from different systems, especially from 
Stoicism and Platonism.”* “In many passages, however, 
Justin tries to trace a real bond between [Greek] philosophy 
and Christianity.”” “He sees in Socrates a revelation of the 
Logos. He calls Plato, and even Heraclitus, like the pious 
Jews Abraham and Elias, Christians, and ranks them to- 
gether.’ 

Clement (150-215), the next in order, “was 
one of the first Christian teachers to bring 
philosophy to the service of faith.” Absorbing the syncre- 
tism of Philo and the Gnostics, “the gospel in his view is not a 
fresh departure, but the meeting-point of two converging lines 
of progress, of Hellenism and Judaism.’ Harnack said 
of him, “He knew how . . . to turn the simple church tra- 
dition into a scientific dogmatic theology. . . . [He] pays 
marked deference to that mixture of Stoicism and Platonism 
which characterizes the religious and ethical thought of the 
educated classes in his day.’”” ‘He starts with the impor- 
tance of philosophy for the pursuit of Christian knowledge. 
. .. God’s truth is to be found in revelation, another portion 
of it in philosophy.”’° As he put it: “though Scripture is 
the all-sufficient guide, even here the Christian must borrow 
assistance from the schools. For Philosophy is necessary 
to Exegesis.” * 
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Origen (185-254), “philosophically the most 


important representative of Christianity of 

early times . . . composed about 248 a.p. the most com- 
plete defense of Christianity belonging to the ante-Nicene 
period,” and “he was buried with honor as a confessor of 
the faith... . After his death his reputation continued to 
spread. . . . His chief adversaries were the heretics.” 
“Origen’s name was so highly esteemed that when there was 
a question of putting an end to a schism or rooting out a 
heresy, appeal was made to it.”** Yet we find, on the other 
hand, that his education was received under the very same 
teacher as Plotinus, the neo-Platonic arch-enemy of Chris- 
tianity, and that “he devoted himself to a study of the phil- 
osophers, particularly Plato and the Stoics.””” So it is not 
surprising to find that part of his later theology is termed 
an “amalgam of philosophy and theology.”** “Origen com- 
pared the doctrines of Christianity with the teachings of the 
philosophers, confirming the former by the latter.’”’ Further- 
more, he did not hesitate to set up his own reason as superior 
to the Word of God, for “he held that innumerable passages 
in both Testaments have no sense at all except as allegories. 
... Many passages of Scripture, he says, are excluded from 
belief by physical impossibility.”** In fact, he felt that the 
conclusion was clear that “it is the office of the sanctified 
reason to define, to articulate, to codrdinate, even to expand, 
and generally to adapt to human needs the faith once de- 
livered to the church.””” Indeed, we may safely characterize 
the attitude of all these early church fathers, in spite of 
their enthusiasm for the Scriptures, as strongly rationalistic. 
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For “their great Platonic maxim, that ‘nothing is to be be- 
lieved which is unworthy of God,’ makes reason the judge 
of Revelation.” 

Following these men, the next of the great 
church fathers was St. Ambrose (340-397 
A.D), “one of the most illustrious fathers and doctors of 
the church.” “He is an official witness to the teaching of 
the Catholic Church in his own time and in the preceding 
centuries. As such, his writings have been constantly in- 
voked by popes, councils, and theologians.’”** “He was a 
disciple of Origen.’”** “He often draws abundantly from 
the ideas of some earlier writer, Christian or pagan, but 
adapts these thoughts with tact and intelligence to the larger 
public of his time and his people”!** Finally, when one 
remembers the anti-Christianity of Philo’s philosophy (p. 
69), it will be significant to be told that “he was also 
influenced in this direction by the Jewish writer Philo to 
such an extent that the much corrupted text of the latter 
can often be successfully corrected from the echoes and 
reminiscences met with in the works of Ambrose.” ” 

John Chrysostom (c 347-407), the “golden 
mouthed” patriarch of Constantinople, “is 
enerally considered the most prominent doc- 
tor of the Greek Church and the greatest preacher ever heard 
in a Christian pulpit,””’ although “Libanius, the foremost 
orator of the time and the most tenacious adherent of dying 
paganism, had been his teacher.’*’ In consequence of that 
teaching, “as we may see from the later writings of Chrysos- 
tom, he attained then considerable Greek scholarship and 
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classical culture which he by no means disowned in his 
later days.” 

Jerome (340-420), “the most learned of the 
Latin fathers . . . stands supreme among 
those who mediated the religious heritage of Hebrew and 
Greek antiquity to the Latin world.”” He was “simply the 
interpreter of the accepted ecclesiastical doctrine.” Like 
Ambrose, he “greatly praised and made use of Origen” ** 
and acted as Origen’s translator though he differed with 
him doctrinally in his later life. 

The early phase of the Patristic Period is 
usually considered as closing with Augustine 
(354-430), Bishop of Hippo, “‘the most illustrious among 
the doctors of the church” * and “the true teacher of the 


Middle Ages.”** Of him it is said, “No man had a deeper 


influence on the thought life of his own and subsequent 
9934 


ages, and “compared with the great philosophers of past 
centuries and modern times, he is the equal of them all; 
among theologians he is undeniably the first, and such has 
been his influence that none of the Fathers, Scholastics, or 
Reformers has surpassed it.”*’ Yet of this same man, we 
find it proudly added, “In philosophy he had the merit of 
being the first to synthesize the best elements of pagan in- 
quiries into a coherent system of Christian thought.’** He 
was called “greater than Origen, in whom again the Chris- 
tian and the ancient world meet in new and richer com- 
bination.” The Catholic Encyclopedia says that as a student 
before his conversion to Christianity “‘neo-Platonic philoso- 
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phy inspired him with genuine enthusiasm,”*’ and that after 
that event in 386 he was ready “to devote himself to the 
pursuit of true philosophy which, for him, was now insepar- 
able from Christianity.”** From then on, “Augustine gradu- 
ally became acquainted with Christian doctrine, and in his 
mind the fusion of Platonic philosophy with revealed dogmas 
was taking place,” so that “the threads of Christian and 
neo-Platonic thought, the ideas of Origen and of Plotinus, 
unite in his philosophy.” *° 

As to the importance to the world of Augustinianism, the 
evidence is overwhelming. “The whole life of the medieval 
Church was framed on lines which he has suggested . . . 
it was in its various parts a carrying out of ideas which he 
cherished and diffused. Nor does his influence end with the 
decline of medievalism; we shall see presently how closely 
his language was akin to that of Descartes, who gave the 
first impulse to and defined the special character of modern 
philosophy.’** “He so moulded the Latin world that it is 
really he who has shaped the education of modern minds.” 
Quoting Harnack, “Even today we live by Augustine, by his 
thought and his spirit; it is said that we are sons of the 
Renaissance and the Reformation, but both one and the other 
depend upon him.” * 

In the light, then, of Augustine’s great authority through 
later ages, such statements as the following would seem of 
deep importance: “The role of Origen, who engrafted neo- 
Platonism on the Christian schools of the East, was that of 
Augustine in the West, with the difference, however, that 
the Bishop of Hippo was better able to detach the truths of 
Platonism from the dreams of Oriental imagination. Hence, 
a current of Platonic ideas was started which will never 
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cease to act upon Western thought.”** In summation of 
Augustinianism, it was “the fusion of theology and philoso- 
phy; the preference given to Plato over Aristotle—the latter 
representing rationalism, which was mistrusted, whilst the 
idealism of Plato exerted a strong attraction.” * 

But possibly the most significant contribution of Augus- 
tine resulted from his stand in the controversy regarding the 
relative value of faith and reason which was destined to 
loom so large in the thinking of the later church. As fre- 
quently expressed, the decision rests on whether it is to be. 
“Intellego ut credam’” (I understand in order that I may 
believe) or “Credo ut intellegam’”’ (I believe, that I may 
understand). Belief, Augustine said, chronologically is the 
beginning, and so precedes reason. But this faith, neverthe- 
less, is only a provisional state and rated according to worth 
is inferior to knowledge and reason.* Therefore, “the great 
inheritance which Augustine left the world was along the 
philosophical line of intellego ut credam (of knowledge as 
the basis of faith instead of faith as the basis of knowl- 
edge).*° This dictum had an overwhelming influence on 
Scholasticism, as will be seen. 

It will perhaps be noticed that no mention has yet been 
made of the usually emphasized fact that while “during the 
first three centuries the attitude of the Greek Church fathers 
had been uniformly friendly to the study of the pagan cul- 
ture’’*’ yet the later church fathers, including Augustine, 
formally and officially discounted for the faithful the study of 
the Greek classics. Probably due to Augustine’s influence, the 
Council of Carthage in 401 forbade the clergy to read any 
of the pagan literature. But what meaning and effect can 
such a prohibition have, in the light of the facts just demon- 

44 Catholic Encyclopedia, op. cit., II, 99. Italics added 

45 Tbid., II, 99. Italics added 

* Erdmann, op. cit., I, 273 

46 Cushman, op. cit., I, 341 


47 Stephen Duggan, History of Education (Revised edition, New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1936), p. 72 
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strated of the inclusion of pagan philosophy itself into the 
very doctrines of the church? And that this process of in- 
filtration did not stop after the year 401 will be abundantly 
evident in the succeeding pages. 


Il. THe Dark AGEs 


Within a few years of the death of Augus- 
tine in 430, and while Augustinianism was 
triumphantly being established as official church dogma* 
there is placed the date for the beginning of that era in 
medieval history which is usually designated “the Dark 
Ages.” The great contributing causes which are often cited 
as responsible for the “intellectual stagnation” of this long, 
dismal period are, as is well known, such orders as those 
for suppressing classic literature and for the closing of the 
pagan schools and universities. These causes are coupled, 
of course, with the devastating effect of the influx of the 
barbarians. For example it is said that: 


“When in 529 a.p., we find that the Emperor Justinian has 
ordered the closing of all the pagan schools, including the univer- 
sities, we know that the night of European philosophy has already 
closed in. For nearly a millennium thereafter scholarship was com- 
pelled to serve as the menial handmaiden of the church. The in- 
vaders from the North had no art or literature of their own and 
their philosophy was but little removed from that of primitive man. 
The far-shining cresset of Graeco-Roman culture was to them but 
a glittering toy which they soon shattered, and we find ourselves at 
length in the midnight of the Dark Ages.” 4% 


CAUSES 


It would quite likely be a thankless task to suggest the 
appropriateness of a reappraisal of these causes, but it may 
at any rate be here suggested that the basic argument of — 
the chapter just considered and of discussions to follow 
regarding the struggle of faith versus reason, of philosophy 


*“Tt is a period [A.D. 476-1000] of religious faith governed by 
the theology of Augustine”—Cushman, op. cit., I, 329 

48 Tsaac Doughton, Modern Public Education (New York: D. 
Appleton-Century Company, 1935), pp. 14-15 
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versus revelation, is pertinent. For as one reads of the 
almost complete helplessness of the medieval church before 
the overwhelming problems of the invasion of the barbarian 
hordes, the dearth of education, the spread of the Saracenic 
power, and the need for controlling the feudalistic system, 
one wonders if a wonderfully different story might not have 
been told had the Christianity of the church been the un- 
adulterated Christianity of the New Testament Church un- 
spoiled by Greek pagan thought. Before dismissing this 
suggestion as indefensible, there should be taken into ac- 
count two incontrovertable facts: first, that the New Testa- 
ment Christianity of the first century took the bond and the 
free, the scholar and the outcast, the savage barbarian and 
the licentious warrior, and transformed them by thousands 
into peaceful groups of gentle non-resistants of whom it 
might have been said, “They took knowledge of them that 
they had been with Jesus’*”’ and the second fact that in 
foreign-mission fields today where the pure and simple gos- 
pel of the gentle Nazarene is taught from the open Bible, 
the world has witnessed equal miracles in the taking of the 
lowest savage and the wildest heathen and marvelously 
regenerating him into a joyous Christian saint. Had the 
medieval church been of this type, had it kept its early faith 
in the import of the basic doctrines of the Christ and His 
return, might the world not have seen a vastly different 
denouement? But history shows instead the development of a 
worldly-minded and an apostate church, and in the world 
without, “‘a dreary story of superstition, corruption, and 
mental torpor.” ™ 

Introductory to this medieval time and _ be- 
ginning with the fourth century, A.p., is the 
period of Monasticism. There is abundant evidence that 
here there is still a continuation of the alliance between 
Christianity and Greek thought, which was begun by the 


49 Acts 4:13 
50 Alexander, op. cit., p. 157 
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church fathers of the first three centuries. For “the first 
great teachers of these early times [Monastic period] .. . 
show as yet little independence . . . they are satisfied with 
restating in a somewhat abridged form the views of the 
fathers of the church. .. . Their work as teachers and writers 
forms a transition between Patristic and Scholastic philoso- 
phy.” To cite a few examples: Alcuin in his instructions 
to the monks in the Scriptorium said: “Here, let the scribes 
sit, who copy out the words of the Divine Law, and likewise 
the hallowed sayings of the Holy Fathers.” And in de- 
scribing the scene: “The young monks file into the scrip- 
torium and one of them is given the precious parchment 
volume containing a work of Bede, Isadore, or Augustine, 
or else some portion of the Latin Scriptures, or even a 
heathen author. He reads slowly and clearly. . . .” ™ 
There are many other names that might be mentioned as 
characteristic of this time, but what Rabanus Maurus says of 
one of his own works is typical of all this period and con- 
firms the interest in paganism suggested in the description 
of the monastery just quoted. His treatise, he wrote, “teaches 
how all that is written in the Sacred Books is to be searched 
and studied, as well as those things in the arts and studies of 
the heathen which are useful for an ecclesiastic to inquire 
into.” 
Heading up this period, in 771, was Charle- 
magne, who stressed the study of “the liberal 
studies and the Holy Word.”” Cushman says that the limited 
revival of learning then started “consisted of a new effort 
to understand Augustine, to master the simplest rules of 
logic, and to think out dogma by means of Hellenism.” 


CHARLEMAGNE 


51 Fr. Marique, op. cit., I, 162. Bracketed remarks added 
52 Ibid., I, 80-81 

53 Ibid., I, 79 

54 Ibid., I, 106. Italics added 
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Next comes the work of Erigena (c815- 
c877), for “during these five hundred years 
there are only two notable philosophers, Augustine and 
Erigena.””’ And of the latter it is said, “No churchman 
ever expressed neo-Platonism so frankly.”°* His writings 
“are essentially neo-Platonic and border on pantheism... . 
Medieval history is a conflict between Greek universalism 
and the Christian conception of the individual. In Erigena, 
the Greek element appeared in overwhelming dominance.” ™ 
“The Greek fathers were his favorite authors.” The 
Catholic Encyclopedia says of him that in building up his 
philosophy, he accepted as authority the works of Dionysius 
the Areopagite and “did not for a moment suspect that in 
those writings he had to deal with a loosely articulated 
system of thought in which Christian teachings were mingled 
with the tenets of a subtle but profoundly anti-Christian 
pantheism.”** His system of thought was “a combination 
of neo-Platonic mysticism, emanationism, and pantheism, 
which Erigena strove in vain to reconcile with Aristotelian 
empiricism, Christian creationism, and theism.” ~ 


ERIGENA 


Il. ScHOLASTICISM 


The work of Erigena can properly be con- 
sidered not only as closing the Monastic 
period but also as introducing a new era in 
philosophic history, for now begins the time of early scholas- 
ticism, when European philosophy develops into theology 
and the object of philosophy becomes identical with that of 
religion. Philosophy, in fact, is now “the science of the 
faith” and is devoted to the understanding of and demon- 
stration of church dogma. The scholars were the leaders of 


EARLY 
SCHOLASTICISM 


57 Cushman, op. cit., p. 349 

58 Tbid., p. 351 

59 Tbid., pp. 351-352 
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the church, and the church was supreme. Scholasticism is 
a term that covers the philosophic developments of the 
churchmen over a period of nearly nine centuries. While, 
theoretically, secular studies were supposed to be discarded 
and ancient literature was considered to be the temptation 
of the devil, yet historical authorities all agree as to the 
employment by scholasticism of many of the thoughts and 
arguments of antiquity both “‘as a means of culture and for 
the refutation of heresies”! “And what was Scholasticism? 
It was a mixture of Aristotelian philosophy and medieval 
theology, the sorriest compound that ever exercised the 
human mind.” * 

There was thorough familiarity with the classics, of 
Plato first and later of Aristotle. The problem of scholas- 
ticism as far as it is pertinent to the philosophy of education 
has to do with a new attempt at the reconciliation of faith 
with reason; but now faith or revelation is made identical 
with “authority” — church dogma as formulated by the 
fathers—and is the same familiar combination of Scripture 
and Greek philosophy which they developed, rather than 
the simple and direct revelation of the Bible. So the ques- 
tion scholasticism really asked was: What is the comparative 
value of established dogma as over against doubt generated 
by reason or rational science? It is to be noted on this point 
that at the beginning of the period, Erigena had held, going 
beyond Augustine’s position perhaps, that “since that which 
is taught by authority of the fathers was discovered by 
them with the help of reason,’”™ therefore “‘reason had the 
precedence and authority had its origin from reason; reason 
being itself worthful and invariable, did not need the support 
of authority.” © 

63 T. C. Graebner, The Dark Ages (St. Louis: Concordia Publish- 
ing House, 1917), p. 37 
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Anselm (1033-1109), was called the first 


great scholastic and “the second Augustine’; 
“his active work as a pastor and stalwart champion of ‘the 
Church makes Anselm one of the chief figures in religious 
history. ... Asa writer and a thinker he may claim yet higher 
rank, and his influence on the course of philosophy and 
Catholic theology was even deeper and more enduring.” 
His whole life was activated by the desire to strengthen and 
clarify “faith” by means of philosophy. He held that faith 
must precede reason, credo ut intellegam, and where reason 
is incapable of penetrating the mysteries of church doctrine, 
it must desist from its efforts. Had his insistence on the 
supremacy of faith over reason, an insistence so contrary 
to the stand of Erigena and even of Augustine, been based 
on an identification of faith with a belief in the revelation 
of God’s Word rather than a belief in ecclesiastical dogma, 
scholasticism might well then have been started on a vastly 
different course—such a course as would later have needed 
no Luther, For Luther’s cry, ““The just shall live by faith,” 
would have been already the doctrine of the universal church! 
Instead, “the dogmas of the church are to him identical with 
revelation itself; and their truth surpasses the conceptions 
of reason so far that it is mere vanity to doubt a dogma on 
account of its unintelligibility.”°’ He argues: “A Christian 
ought never to doubt the beliefs and teachings of the Holy 
Catholic Church. All he can do is to strive, as humbly as 
possible, to understand her teachings by believing them, to 
love them, and resolutely to observe them in his daily life. 
Should he succeed in understanding the Christian doctrine, 
let him render thanks to God, the source of all intel- 
ligence!””®* 

66 Catholic Encyclopedia, op. cit., I, 548 
67 Schaff-Herzog, op. cit., 1, 189 
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In developing his stand, Anselm initiated the 


REALISM 
fe teed famous disputation which became so _thor- 
Arey RCO oughly associated with the whole age of schol- 


asticism — the controversy between realism 
and nominalism. The position of Anselm was on the side of 
the former. “Realism” is an unfortunate term, since it had 
a significance directly opposite that of the later times,* and 
then meant a belief in the reality of ideas; in other words, 
Platonic idealism. Hence, as Weber says, the term would 
have been better called “idealism versus materialism’’ rather 
than “realism versus nominalism.”** Hereafter, in this work, 
whenever used in the historic sense, it will be designated 
“scholastic realism.” Anselm held with Plato that ideas, or 
universal concepts—“universals’”—constitute the only true 
existence and that objects or phenomena, appreciated by 
way of the human senses, are only copies of these ideas. 
Since the senses are liable to deception, revealed truth (i.e., 
to Anselm, dogma) alone is reliable, and human reason is to 
be trusted only so far as it supports that “truth.” 
Opposed to Anselm was Roscellinus (c1050- 
c1122), the exponent of “nominalism.” The 
nominalist argument was based on Aristotle rather than Plato 
and stated that universal ideas or concepts are merely names 
or abstraction; that objects known through the senses are 
the only realities. This meant then that truth can be ar- 
rived at only through reason. Such a position, of course, 
is out-and-out denial of the supremacy of dogma as well as 
of original revelation and at that time was considered what it 
surely was, pure heresy, and as such suppressed. Yet it 
will be seen that not many years later the church itself was 
holding that selfsame position of Roscellinus. 
An attempt was now made by Abelard (1079- 
1142) and approved by the church to find 
* Vid., E. H. Wilds, The Foundations of Modern Education (New 


York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1936), p. 184 
** Vid., Weber, op. cit., p. 219 
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the middle ground between scholastic realism and nominal- 
ism, in a position called “‘conceptualism.” Abelard main- 
tained that although a concept, or idea, a “universal,” should 
not be considered as having an objective existence when 
outside the individual, yet it is not right to call it merely 
a name, for when it exists, as is possible, within the indi- 
vidual, it then exists as a reality. 

Whatever the significance of this argument, which seems 
very near that of heretical nominalism,* Abelard left no 
doubt of his essential agreement with Roscellinus in being 
distinctly critical of faith, for he strongly “condemns the 
presumptuous credulity of those who indiscriminately and 
hastily accept any doctrine whatsoever before considering 
its merits and whether it is worthy of belief.” Moreover, 
with a startling frankness exceeding all the other Schoolmen, 

“He finds all the essential doctrines of Christianity, its concep- 
tion of God, the Trinity, and the incarnation, in the great thinkers 
of antiquity, and the distance between Paganism and the Gospel 
does not seem so great to him as that between the Old and the New 
Testaments. It is especially from the ethical point of view, he be- 
lieves, that Greek philosophy has the advantage over the teachings 
of the sacred books of Israel. . . . ‘Shall we people hell with men 
whose lives and teachings are truly evangelical and apostolic in 


their perfection, and differ in nothing or very little from the 
Christian religion?’ ” 7° 


It is significant, then, in view of such a quotation to find 
this said of Abelard in summing up his life’s work: “His 
influence on the philosophers and theologians of the thirteenth 
century was, however, very great . . . indeed, . . . one is 
justified in regarding him, in spite of his faults of character 
and mistakes of judgment, as an important contributor to 
scholastic method, an enlightened opponent of obscurantism, 
and a continuator of that revival of learning which occurred 
in the Carolingian age, and of which whatever there is of 


* Vid., Weber, op. cit., p. 223 
69 [bid., p. 224 
70 Ibid., p. 224 
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science, literature, and speculation in the early Middle Ages 
is the historical development.” ” 

Up to this time in scholasticism, a belief in 
Plato was considered orthodox, a belief in 
Aristotle, heterodox. But now the situation 
was changed with the ascendency of Abelard and with the re- 
introduction of Greek philosophy from Spain through contact 
with Saracenic culture and the subsequent recovery of some 
original treatises of Aristotle. Cushman points out that now 
‘Aristotle became for the church a new standard. The prob- 
lem for the churchmen now became . . . (a) Is my teach- 
ing consistent with church dogma? (b) Is my teaching con- 
‘sistent with Aristotle? . . . Dogma, not now the only 
standard, is not infallible. The reason need not follow 
dogma, but its own standard.” ” 

We come now in this period of late scholasti- 
cism to Thomas Aquinas (1225-1274) who 
was a moderate scholastic realist and a har- 
monizer of discordant elements in the church. The Catholic 
Encyclopedia says, “Since the days of Aristotle, probably 
no one man has exercised such a powerful influence on the 
thinking world as did Saint Thomas. . . . His paramount 
importance and influence may be explained by considering 
him as the Christian Aristotle, combining in his person the 
best that the world has known in philosophy and theology.” 
His “Summa Theologiae remains today the authoritative ex- 
position of Roman Catholic theology.”* A partial statement 
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71 Catholic Encyclopedia, op. cit., I, 39 

72 Cushman, op. cit., I, 379 

73 Catholic Encyclopedia, op. cit., XIV, 671 

74 Wilds, op. cit., p. 186 

*In the light of such a statement, it is pertinent to note this in 
Windelband (footnote, p. 324): “Thomas constructs his scale of forms 
. .. in the spiritual world according to Dionysius the Areopagite,” 
while the Catholic Encyclopedia (V, 520), calls the work of this same 
Dionysius, “a loosely articulated system of thought in which Chris- 
tian teachings were mingled with the tenets of a subtle but pro- 
foundly anti-Christian pantheism”’! 
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of his doctrine as officially proclaimed by the Vatican reads: 
“First, reason alone is not sufficient to guide men; they 
need Revelation. . . . Secondly, reason and Revelation, 
though distinct, are not opposed to each other. Thirdly, 
faith preserves reason from error; reason should do service 
in the cause of faith. Fourthly ... (a) reason should... 
prove the truths which faith presupposes . .. (b) reason 
should explain and develop the truths of faith and should 
propose them in scientific form.” ™ 

If we insert “belief in the dogmas of the church” for 
“faith,” and “Aristotelian metaphysics” for “reason,” we 
can then get the significance of this formulation of doctrine 
by Aquinas. For “his decided Aristotelianism,* not without 
a mixture of neo-Platonic elements, must be noted. He owed 
not only his philosophical thoughts. and world-conception to 
Aristotle, but he also took from him the frame for his theo- 
logical system; Aristotle’s metaphysics and ethics furnished 
the trend of his system. Herein he gained the purely rational 
framework for his massive temple of thought, namely of 
God, the rational cause of the world, and man’s striving after 
Him. Then he filled this in with the dogmas of the church 
or of revelation.”© And this is what the Council of Trent, 
speaking authoritatively for the Roman Catholic Church, 
“laid upon the altar, together with the code of Sacred Scrip- 
ture and the decrees of the Supreme Pontifs . . . whence to 
seek counsel, reason, and inspiration.””’ Is it any wonder 
that Doughton remarks, “What a strange prank of history 
that the pagan Aristotle, who died more than three hundred 
years before Christ was born should have become the dom- 
inant master of mind in the Christian church!’’?” Especially 
is it strange when it is remembered that “Aristotle did not 

75 Catholic Encyclopedia, op. cit., XIV, 671. Italics added 

*The Catholic Encyclopedia says "that ‘Aquinas felt that “Objec- 
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teach the immortality of the individual soul, the resurrection 
of the dead, the triune nature of God, the creation of the 
world by fiat, and many other of the most sacred and funda- 
mental tenets of the Christian faith.” ” 

In spite of the great efforts of Thomas Aquinas 
to solidify and strengthen the church’s po- 
sition, the inherent skepticism that had been 
apparent in much of the teaching of the period came boldly 
to the surface as a result of the work of William of Occam 
(1280-1347) and marked the final downfall of scholasticism; 
the church being thereby left open to internal dissension and 
to a strong opposition from without, which now rapidly gath- 
ered force. This skepticism followed the revival by Occam 
of extreme nominalism. Occam held that real truth is de- 
pendent not on reason but is established solely by the fiat of © 
God, and that therefore the immortality of the soul and the 
existence of God and church doctrines in general are not to 
be defended by argument but are to be accepted in unques- 
tioning faith. The two spheres of reason and of authority, 
he said, are so different that the principles of one do not 
apply to the other. 

The practical import of this was to postulate two types 
of truth, the results respectively of reason and of revelation. 
Although Occam himself was unalterably loyal to the Bible 
and therefore held to the truth of revelation, the tendency 
of those who followed him was to choose the other alterna- 
tive—reason. It was no longer logically possible to confound, 
as had for so long been done, dogma and revelation, and 
the church had gone too far to come back to first-century 
faith in pure revelation. The outcome was the deliberate 
choice of dogma now recognized to be dependent on reason, 
and the whole scholastic argument was undermined. And 
so whether or not Occam is entitled to the name, “the first 


79 Frederick Eby and C. F. Arrowood, The Development of 
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Protestant,” he undoubtedly paved the way for Luther and 
the Reformation.* 


The chapter began with an account of how 
Christianity fared in the early centuries, first 
at the hand of its enemies, the Gnostics, and 
then at the hand of its friends, the early fathers. With the 
first group a frank, though unsuccessful, attempt was made 
to substitute pagan philosophy for Christian doctrine; with 
the second group, a zealous defense and interpretation of 
the faith was undertaken. In the latter process, however, 
Christianity may be said to have suffered in even worse 
degree than by direct attack. For Justin (100-165) classed 
Plato and Heraclitus as “Christians”; Clement and Origen, 
too, in the following century amalgamated Greek philosophy 
with Christian doctrine. Ambrose and Chrysostom in the 
fourth century maintained the syncretism. Next, Augustine 
(354-430), the greatest of the fathers, continued the process 
of admitting Greek philosophy on an equal footing with the 
revealed Word of God and built that synthesis to the position 
of authoritative church dogma. 

There then followed the Dark Ages (500-1100), with the 
civilized world dominated by the church and the church 
dominated by its rapidly crystalizing ecclesiastical system. 
In its first years, during Monasticism, the monks were satis- 
fied to go back to the writings of the early fathers just listed 
and to the Greek philosophers. Charlemagne, in the eighth 
century, only served to popularize this attitude. 

With Erigena (815-882), the period of scholasticism be- 
gan, with its great debates over the relative rank of faith 
(faith in church doctrine) and reason. Anselm (1033-1109) 
upheld the supremacy of church authority, while his con- 
temporary, Roscellinus, heretically upheld reason as the safe 
guide, and Abelard of the same period attempted a middle 
ground but was in effect upholding a like critical stand. 


* Vid., Schaff-Herzog, op. cit., VIII, 220 
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Finally, Thomas Aquinas (1225-1274) fixed for all time 


the position of the church, making reason the interpreter 
and formulator of the doctrine and holding Aristotle as the 
“master mind.” The chapter ends with William of Occam 
(1280-1347), and a revival of skepticism, which marked the 
conclusion of the scholastic period. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


1. Can you trace a connection between the conditions in Rome 
in the early Christian period and conditions today? 

2. Is there evidence that the monastic schools successfully ad- 
justed pupils to their environment? 

3. How did the purpose of elementary education in the medieval 
period differ from that of today? 

4. Is the modern Sunday school a direct descendant of the early 

religious schools? Explain. 

Is the purpose of compulsory education today the same as in 

the medieval times? 

6. Can you see advantages in an official state religion? 

7. If state schools are justified, why not state churches? 3 

8. Was there in the medieval schools a clash in ideas similar to 

9 

0 


the recent clash between religion and science? 
. Do you see advantages in the “catechetical method”? 
. Do you consider the debates of scholasticism utterly futile? 
Explain. 
*11. Can you find much real trace of the seven liberal arts in the 
curriculum of today? : 
*12. Compare the influence of their classics upon the Greeks with 
that of the Bible upon modern people. 
*13. Trace the development of monasticism and its influence on 
educational philosophy. 
*14. In what ways did Roman educational philosophy and prac- 
tice influence the early church schools? 
*15. Are the contributions of the patristic and scholastic periods 
more discernible today in elementary, secondary, or higher 
education? Give evidence. 
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Vv 
DOGMA, DISSENT, AND PHILOSOPHY 


I. THe RENAISSANCE 


T has been made clear that almost from the start of its 
own growth and continuing throughout the Dark Ages, 
the Roman Catholic Church was largely dominant in 

both the religious and the secular world. There is no doubt, 
also, that the church had had abundant opportunity to make 
use of its great power because of the vast problems con- 
fronting civilization. The whole history of the period, how- 
ever, has been demonstrated to be a history of failure 
completely to measure up to that opportunity; and in con- 
sequence of that failure, the day of reckoning had now 
arrived; for following the time of St. Thomas Aquinas just 
described, came the great Renaissance, or secular revival of 
learning. This Renaissance was heralded by and accom- 
panied with a reaction against the church, a reaction which 
from the beginning to the end of that era was characterized 
by a bold rejection of the domination of the church, both 
as to spiritual authority and, most particularly, as to in- 
tellectual. 

It is interesting to speculate as to what might 
have been the result just now as the world was 
turning away from the church if the inquiring mind of man 
had in great number been drawn to that alternate authority, 
the untainted and original Word of God, which, if its claim 
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were to be trusted, constituted the only true source of truth 
and life; but at any rate it is not hard to see why it was not 
so drawn. To the mind of the ordinary man, revelation still 
meant not the pure revelation of God, but the pronounce- 
ments of a church system.* This latter had come to be re- 
garded as false and corrupt, and in vast numbers the world 
would now have none of it. Where, then, could man go? 
At this time there was only one place, if secular intellect were 
to replace ecclesiastical wisdom; for there at that time was 
only one system of secular knowledge—the storehouse of 
the original writings of the ancient Greeks and Romans. 
And go there man did. “The Renaissance looked upon the 
classics as a splendid expression of the many-sided humanity 
of a bygone age, something finished, something to be studied, 
admired, and imitated, but to which nothing should or could 
be added. Historically, the ancient world was dead, but on 
account of its broad humanity, its splendid achievements in 
literature, art, science, philosophy, politics, it should be 
brought to life anew and be the inspiration and model of 
modern times.” * 

By the beginning of the fourteenth century and barely 
twenty-five years after the death of Aquinas, it is recorded 
that first Italy and the rest of Europe soon after, had largely 
broken away from the strong hand of the Church, and in- 
terest in pagan thought was ascendent. The Renaissance 
world literally “began to swarm with individuality.” * 

*However, it should never be overlooked that when the ecclesiasti- 
cal superstructure is removed, an essential part of the foundation for 
Catholic doctrine, small though it may have been in some cases, but 
firmly held to throughout the years is, after all, the original Holy 
Seripture. Since God’s Word “shall not return unto Him void,” this 
would serve to explain the fact, patent to any unprejudiced observer, 
that in the Roman Church many an individual, in spite of priest and 
dogma, has gained salvation and has found it possible, upon meeting 
God’s clear requirements, to make his peace with God direct and to 
solve for himself the great problems of existence. 
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So in essence we have mankind coming back 
once more to early philosophy, after having 
seen the true light, which God had offered, darkened with the 
counsels of men and made a thing to be scorned. But truly, 
what a hollow mockery to give the name “revival of learning” 
to a renewal of concern with gropings guided solely by man’s 
mind—those gropings which had resulted in the ages before 
Christ in the abject and acknowledged failure of the great 
classic philosophers of the day to satisfy man’s vital crav- 
ings. Could the case of Renaissance philosophy ever be 
expressed more clearly and forcefully than in these words of 
Scripture: 

“For if after they have escaped the pollutions of the world 
through the knowledge of the Lord and Savior Jesus Christ, they 
are again entangled therein, and overcome, the latter end is worse 
with them than the beginning. For it had been better for them not 
to have known the way of righteousness, than, after they have known 
it, to turn from the holy commandment delivered unto them. But 
it is happened unto them according to the true proverb, The dog is 
turned to his own vomit again; and the sow that was washed to her 
wallowing in the mire.” 3 7 

Since these immediate chapters are dealing mainly with 
the history of thought, it is justifiable to pass over much of 
this Renaissance period, as could not properly be done in a 
history of educational movements alone. For in spite of an 
extraordinary revival of interest in schools and libraries, in 
the study of the classical languages as well as the culture 
revealed by those languages, in spite of the incalculable ad- 
vances in the spread of this learning soon insured by the 
discovery of printing, in spite of the beginnings of that vast 
interest in science and scientific experimentation that was 
destined to transform man’s whole environment, and in 
spite of the start of a series of explorations that was to 
double man’s physical universe, the revival represented, in 
the realm of philosophy, not progress but retrogression. No 
advance was made or attempted over the efforts of the 
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ancients to explain the deep and important issues of life; 
but rather there developed as a characteristic of the period 
a pagan and superstitious spirit and a trifling and cynical 
indifference to spiritual values, which often resulted in in- 
tellectual futility and in unbridled license in public and 
private life. 
ect ae It should be noted, however, that as a result 
of the presence of the established church on 
the scene, this admiration and love for the classics and 
ancient philosophies, which had been given the name of 
humanism, took two forms, known respectively as pagan and 
Christian humanism. It may later be observed that these 
latter have their counterparts in the thought life of today. 
The first and most characteristic phase, repudiating absolutely 
the things of the church, appropriated frankly not only the 
art and literature but the very spirit of old paganism. Human 
nature, it was claimed, is essentially good, so it should be 
allowed to develop free of the fetters of the church; an- 
tiquity, not the Middle Ages, was the possessor of true ideals; 
reason alone is the criterion of truth, and human wisdom 
as exemplified in ancient philosophy rather than in dogma, 
is the guide of conduct. The Christian humanists, on the 
other hand, attempted, though with doubtful success, to com- 
bine an interest in and enthusiasm for antiquity equal to 
that of the first group, with a desire to stay within the fold 
of the church and to subscribe to its teachings. 
However, toward the end of the period, there 
developed in both branches of humanism, a 
tendency called “Ciceronianism,” a worship of form at 
the expense of true value, which constituted such a narrow- 
ing of emphasis that a slavish imitation of classic style, 
form, and vocabulary became the chief desideratum. The 
evident shallowness of Ciceronianism served but to give 
emphasis to the complete breakdown of the Renaissance at- 
tempt, in its turn, to solve the great riddle of life by the 
wisdom of man, whether this wisdom be creative or, as here, 
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imitative. And so the time was ripe for a new revival—the 
only question was, what should be its nature. Church dogma 
had failed to satisfy; the exhumed ancient philosophies had 
now likewise failed; man had tried all else; if at last his 
bitter lesson had been learned, there was now, as once before, 
left for him simply to turn to that which still challenged 
him with the claim to be the only and all-sufficient answer 
to every question, the true and holy Word of God. 


Il. PROTESTANTISM AND THE REFORMATION 


It was the hour then for that to happen that should sound 
a call to all mankind to come back to those foundation 
principles of first-century Christianity, those pure tenets that 
had for so long been buried under a smothering blanket of 
ecclesiasticism. The Protestant Reformation was that event, 
and after many fruitless years the race of man was here 
again pointed direct to the Fountainhead of truth. Sensing 
the crux of the whole matter, Luther, the father of Protestant- 
ism, shouted to the world, ““The just shall live by faith.” 
In other words the Reformer said, God Himself, through 
His Holy Scriptures, will, by the promised enablement of 
His Spirit, reveal to each individual—unfettered by priest 
or church and with no other interpreter than his own en- 
lightened and Spirit-led conscience—what God’s purposes 
are for him in this world and how he may make the perfect 
adjustment to those purposes. This was the answer philoso- 
phy was seeking; this was the true metaphysic. And if this 
marvelous and daring conception, this emphasis on simple 
and sole essentials, had had its free way with man, what a 
different tale history might now be able to recount! 
But still again, though the setting was a dif- 
ferent one from that of the past, reason in the 
same coldly determined way set itself against revelation. And 
even before Protestantism was officially launched, there be- 
gan that destructive undermining which has been, even since 
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the first dawning of truth on this planet, a characteristic of 
the forces ever in conflict with that truth. 

The first phases of the opposing movement 
may be said to start with Erasmus, who was 
called the most brilliant and influential exponent of human- 
ism in the north of Europe. He was the author of a text- 
book for the study of Latin, which was “an introduction to 
the purely natural formal training of the mind, and a typical 
example of the frivolous Renaissance spirit.”* He was such 
a bitter critic of the Roman Church that he was later called 
by the reformers themselves, “the precursor of the Refor- 
mation.” But he was not content with undermining respect 
for the authority of the church, for with his rationalistic 
notes on and paraphrases of the Scriptures, he aimed at a 
similar destruction of respect for the Word of God itself. He 
“treated the Biblical narratives just as he did ancient classical 
myths, and interpreted them in a subjective and figurative, 
or as he called it, allegorical, sense.” That Luther should 
have said of himself, “I but hatched the egg laid by 
Erasmus,” brings therefore a premonition of harm to follow, 
for thus was used “the last great humanist,’ Erasmus, to 
attempt to discredit the Reformation movement almost before 
its birth. 


ERASMUS 


But the essential thing which thus early pres- 
aged trouble was the direct carrying over 
of humanism, with its Renaissance regard 
and near adoration for the pagan thought of antiquity, into 
the new movement; for, as Wilds states, “Although all the 
social humanists did not become reformers, virtually all 
the reformers were humanists!”® Apparently the leaders 
were not able to free themselves from that worship of Greek 
philosophy, for it is stated, “Luther and Calvin both ac- 
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cepted the humanistic studies as desirable for the training 
of Protestant teachers, preachers, and civic leaders,’” and, 
“in fact, the alignment of such social humanists as learned 
Melanchthon and the educator Sturm with the reformers 
marks the union of humanism and Protestantism in the learn- 
ing of northern Europe.” ° Would not this humanistic bor- 
rowing on the part of the reformers, then, seem clearly of 
the same nature as that of the early church fathers? And 
are not the Reformation leaders to be charged with the 
identical error of the men whose teachings they sought to 
supplant? For it is recorded of these leaders, that “they 
turned to the ancient classics to throw greater light on their 
theology,” and “Plato and Aristotle were rescued from the 
oblivion of centuries and again studied.” The significance 
of such an alliance of the great Reformation forces with 
rejuvenated paganism is so momentous, if the implications 
of these questions are to be accepted, that it is imperative 
to look further into the exact facts. 

But immediately there stands out at this point 
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Protestant forces and that of the earlier Cath- 
olics. For it has been clearly shown that the Catholic 
Church entangled Greek philosophy and the reasoning of 
man with the teaching of Scripture so inextricably that no 
mortal alive could tell with certainty, regarding any par- 
ticular church doctrine, where the Word of God ended and 
the thoughts of the sages began; and all the weight of Catholic 
authority, reinforced by threat of eternal darkness and 
damnation, was brought to bear to enforce implicit obedience 
to such synthetic dogma. This fact, combined with the 

7 Wilds, op. cit., p. 291 
8 Ibid., p. 291. Italics added 
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Catholic insistence that no layman was competent to read 
the Bible itself without the interpretation of the clergy, ren- 
dered direct access to divine teaching well-nigh impossible 
for the many. In clear contradistinction to this, however, is 
the Protestant stand, inherent in the very genesis of the 
Reformation argument. For instead of claiming an infalli- 
ble church, which thereby inevitably carries with it the de- 
mand for unquestioned acceptance of church teaching, false 
or mistaken though it may be, the Protestants claimed an in- 
fallible Book and a direct transaction between the Holy Spirit 
and the individual believer in seeking truth from that open 
Book. The Book is authority, not the church; and the Holy 
Spirit, not the priest, is the interpreter. Thus was invariably 
and automatically provided for the Protestant layman a safe 
and sure antidote in spiritual things to the all-too-evident 
syncretizing tendencies of the early Reformation leaders 
and the pastors to follow, an antidote effective no matter 
how closely these guides might copy the egregious mistakes 
of the Catholic fathers. This insistence on the final and 
sole authority of the unfettered Scriptures also in very large 
measure prevented the over-intrusion of reason into the 
formulation of developed Protestant doctrine, for in spiritual 
matters, the repeated checking and rechecking with the Word 
demanded by the Protestants resulted in a remarkably faith- 
ful body of doctrine and a resulting history of spiritual 
victory, which has continued to the present day. In no other 
way could the great revivals such as that under the Wesleys, 
which repeatedly swept western Europe, to the cleansing and 
revivifying of national life and the salvation of countless 
thousands, be accounted for. It is true that this was not an 
uncheckéred history, but with the subsequent defections and 
heresies in theological matters, this study, of course, has 
no direct concern; though as will be seen, many of the later 
developments in the current American educational scene have 
had their connection with the church. 
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But if in theological matters the syncretizing 


PROTESTANTISM 
tendencies of the Protestant leadership was 

IN EDUCATION 

vie rendered largely innocuous, it was sadly not 

pHiLosopHy 80 1 matters other than religious; for history 


makes clear that throughout the Reforma- 
tion period and for generations to follow, the point of 
view of official Protestantism was impressed upon secular 
thought in both the philosophical and educational fields. 
Lacking here any such safeguard as the individual Protestant 
possessed in his spiritual life, any departure from truth 
occasioned by the influence of paganism would inevitably 
appear in unmitigated force in the philosophic systems and 
the educational programs dependent on them and might con- 
tinue on their baneful way throughout the years. To demon- 
strate that just this is what happened will now be attempted. 
Luther (1483-1546), first is to be considered. 
The record of him is that he “devoted his first 
years [at the university] to classical literature and philoso- 
phy. . . . His teachers in philosophy were nominalists, who 
introduced him to Occam.””* “He availed himself of the 
weapons of humanism.” Though it is also to be recorded 
that he later “repudiated both the Greeks and the schol- 
astics,” yet at the same time he “could not entirely escape 
from the influence of medievalism. . . . He was the ad- 
vocate of liberal culture, the study of the Greek and Latin 
classics.” ** 

But more important for its later effect is the undoubted 
fact that Luther, the theologian, was dependent on Melanch- 
thon, the philosopher, to introduce Protestantism to the 
learned world. “In the development of the Lutheran dogma 
Luther’s genius was aided by the codperation of Melanch- 
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thon.”** “By the side of Luther stood a man who, with 
quiet enthusiasm, tried to unite the thoughts of the Reforma- 
tion with those of the Renaissance.” * ‘‘Melanchthon pro- 
ceeded to bring the evangelical faith into connection with 
humanism.”** “At the University of Wittenberg, Melanch- 
thon lectured not only on theology, but on . . . philosophical 
studies. . . . Of great significance for his ethics was his 
doctrine of the natural light, in which he was largely in- 
fluenced by Cicero’s reproduction of the Stoic philosophy. aa 
Windelband has this to say: 


“He [Luther] was obliged, when he would give his work scien- 
tific form, to accommodate himself to the necessity of borrowing 
from philosophy the conceptions with which to lay his foundations. 
Here, however, Melanchthon’s harmonizing nature came in, and 
while Luther had passionately rejected scholastic Aristotelianism, his 
learned associate introduced humanistic Aristotelianism as the phil- 
osophy of Protestantism. . .. Melanchthon knew how to sift, arrange, 
and set forth the material in his text-books with so great skill that 
it became the basis for a doctrine which was in the main one in 
its nature, and as such was taught at the Protestant universities for 
two centuries.” 1° 


Luther called Melanchthon ‘‘A divine instrument which 
has achieved the very best in the department of theology to 
the great rage of the devil and his scabby tribe.””” 

Zwingli (1484-1531), founder of the Refor- 
mation in Switzerland, is next in order, for 
“as he becomes better known . . . men will put him beside 
Luther as a leader of the Protestant host.””’ “What Zwingli 
contributed to it [the Reformation]* was the humanistic 
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outlook.”** “His studies at Berne, Vienna, and Basle where 
humanism was eagerly cultivated, made Zwingli one of 
its zealous supporters. As pastor of Glarus from 1506- 
1516, the continuation of his humanistic studies was one of 
Zwingli’s chief occupations. He studied Greek, read the 
Classics and the Fathers of the Church, and entered into 
familiar intercourse with the humanists of the time.... As 
a scholar he was a humanist rather than a theologian.” ” 
Or, as another authority puts it: 

“Zwingli had accepted, in part before and in part in connection 
with the study of the Scriptures, a number of other elements of 
culture which belonged both to classic heathenism and to the later 
science developed in the Christian church. He had busied himself 
to a considerable degree with the Stoic Seneca, with the deterministic 
and anti-Pelagian Augustine, and especially with the modern Pla- 
tonist, Pico. Under their influence, as well as under that of the 
widely accepted views which accompanied humanism, he had formed 
a general theory of the universe which it is impossible to define in 
detail.” 78 

Finally, at the end of his life, we learn of “‘his continued 
regard for the heroes of classical antiquity, whom in his 
very last writing, the Fidei Expositio (1531) addressed to 
Francis I, he placed along with the Old Testament worthies 
and the saints and fathers of the church in the heaven he 
hoped to reach”’!** 

The third of the great reformers was Calvin 
(1509-1564), “the greatest theologian and 
disciplinarian of the giant race of the reformers.”” As to 
Calvin’s background, there is no question of its strong human- 
istic character. “The reformer studied scholastic philosophy 
under the same Spanish instructor of the College de Mon- 
taigu at Paris in which a few years afterwards Ignatius 

21 Hastings, op. cit., XII, 876 
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Loyola, the famous founder of Jesuitism—the very opposite 
pole of Calvinism — laid the foundation of his counter- 
reformation.””’ In the university, “he came under the in- 
fluence of Melchoir Wolmar, a humanist of the front rank.” 
“His training was chiefly in law and the humanities.”” By 
1527, “the had learned to be a humanist.” *” With Augus- 
tine, Calvin “professed to be at one.” ”° 

Also, it is quite evident that the “superior humanistic 
culture and predilections’** of Calvin did not cease with 
his conversion, which occurred probably in 1529,* for in 
1532, he published a commentary on Seneca “‘which showed 
that he was still a humanist,’** and in 1533 he wrote an 
address on “Christian philosophy” in which “the phrase and 
the treatment in the opening part of the address were derived 
from Erasmus.”** Calvin’s attitude can perhaps best be ex- 
pressed from his “Institutes” in his own words: 

“In reading profane authors, the admirable light of truth dis- 
played in them should remind us that the human mind, however 
much fallen and perverted from its original integrity, is still adorned 
and invested with admirable gifts from the Creator. If we reflect 
that the Spirit of God is the only fountain of truth, we shall be 
careful, as we would avoid offering insult to Him, not to reject or 
contemn truth wherever it appears.”** 


In Calvin’s later life, too, is to be noted his intimate 
friendship with Melanchthon, the humanist, from 1549 till 
the latter’s death in 1561, which was such as to make them 
“one in their deepest relations.”*° 

It is naturally to be expected, then, that when Calvin 
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reorganized the school system of Geneva and thus set the 
pattern for the whole Protestant school system of Europe, 
he would make the basis of the curriculum humanistic.* 
Furthermore, in organizing colleges at Geneva and elsewhere, 
he persuaded his “former teacher, Corderius, to come to 
Switzerland and organize, administer, and teach.”°* And 
history, we note, calls Corderius “‘one of the most dis- 
tinguished humanists at Paris.”*’ The result of this secular 
teaching is far-reaching, for “as Geneva became a city of 
refuge for all the oppressed, a regard for humanistic, re- 
ligious, and universal education was absorbed by the perse- 
cuted Netherlanders, the English Protestants of Mary’s time, 
and the Scotch under the leadership of Knox.” *° 

Can there be any doubt, then, in the light of these 
facts, of the truth of thé introductory statement: that official 
Protestantism from its inception completely failed, in spite 
of the spiritual heights achieved, to do for the world of 
mind what it did for the world of spirit. Thus by that 
failure was there poured into the headwaters of the stream 
of modern educational thought, the worldly intellectual 
poisons of paganism. And remembering the later fact, that 
the genesis and complete early developments of American 
education are essentially Protestant, some idea of the further 
significance of that failure to us of today may be gathered. 


Ill. Later DEVELOPMENTS 


In the midst of the popular success of the 
Reformation came the attempt made by the 
Catholic Church in the counter-Reformation, 
beginning in 1534, to meet the challenge of their opponents. 
One important phase of this challenge presented itself in the 
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educational program that had been built up by the Protes- 
tants; for the history of education makes evident the great 
successes of the latter in secular instruction. Whole states 
became school systems, and the idea of education for every 
man, even the commonest, seized on the imagination of 
the people. So the Roman Church, apparently not even giv- 
ing a thought to the reexamination of church dogma to 
see if in a spiritual regeneration lay their best hope of 
effectively combatting the new movement, prepared to fight 
the worldly success of the reformers with the same worldly 
weapon, that of education. They proceeded then, in those 
countries where the advance of Protestantism demanded it, 
to match school with school and educational advance with 
educational advance (principally by way of Loyola’s Jesuit 
program), till they built up a tradition of the importance 
of the teaching of youth which has in great measure kept 
them abreast of the best in the field of scholarship down 
to the present day. The effort failed in large measure, how- 
ever, to bring men back to the fold of the Mother Church, 
and the spread of the Reformation was not seriously checked. 
With this, then, as the record of early Protes- 
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death of the Protestant leaders, cast aside 
practically all subservience to religion and revelation and 
insisted upon “the acceptance, in the name of Christianity 
itself, of general moral reason as the supreme guide,” and 
also the “general revision of the concept of God with the 
help of reason.”*° In the first stages, the philosophers of 
the day were “ready to defend revelation after they had 
proved that its content agreed with the investigations of 
reason.” but the next and logical step was the development 
of “a new kind of mind, confident in itself, and feeling 
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no need of instruction from religion.” * So, “gradually 


does a really independent method of thought arise, con- 
ditioned largely by the epistemological and moral theories 
of Stoicism. The theory of natural law first established its 
independence.””** One thing now remained to make the break 
from ecclesiasticism complete, and that was the production 
of a state of thinking that “needed but the refutation of the 
doctrines of hereditary sin and of the invalidity of the 
human intellect in order to gain the overhand over revela- 
tion.”** And just this “overhand,” the movement which 
finally eventuated in the “Enlightenment,” proceeded to 
gain! 

Therefore, just as Catholic dogma had its 
Renaissance, so Protestant philosophy had 
its Enlightenment, and for the same reason. 
If faith would not dare all, the secular mind would again 
take up the intellectual leadership, and rationalism would 
once more be made supreme. So in spite of the Reformation, 
the stream of philosophic thought continued on its devious 
and obscure way, “ever learning, and never able to come 
to the knowledge of the truth,’*° because rejecting the real 
source of all truth. 

The Enlightenment proper did not reach its culmination 
until the eighteenth century, so there is yet much to consider; 
but the forces that were to bring it about were now drawing 
reinforcement from many lands and many minds and a little 
later its spread was over the whole of Europe. Considered 
by Windelband to be the counterpart of the ancient Greek 
Sophistic movement,* it undertook when finally fully under 
way to set forth a completely worldly view of life. 


42 Schaff-Herzog, op. cit., IX, 299 
43 Ibid., IV, 143 

44 [Thid., IV, 143 

45 TI Timothy 3:7 

* Vid., Windelband, op. cit., p. 437f 
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This development did not take place unchal- 
lenged, however. Montaigne (1553-1592), 
was clear-visioned enough to point out that if man is not 
content to rest satisfied with absolute faith in revealed truth 
but undertakes to rationalize his faith, as was now being 
proposed, he must perforce depend on the senses, which 
are notoriously subject to illusion; or if not on the senses, 
on our subjective faculties, which in turn must depend upon 
the doubtful data of observation. The clear outcome of all 
this is skepticism, which claims that ultimate truth is in- 
accessible to the human mind. The best we can hope to do, 
Montaigne said, if we reject faith, is to attempt to keep 
our thinking as scientific as possible, (Echoes of this idea 
appear later in Dewey.) By so doing, though our knowledge 
will be imperfect, it will, by insistence on logical method, 
be somewhat less imperfect than otherwise. 

It is interesting to note the recurrence of skep- 
ticism again and again in the history of phil- 
osophy. It is, as suggested before, a defensible argument 
that seems borne out by the facts of history that every fresh 
resolve of man to reject revelation and turn to an intellectual 
answer results in the fallacy of that course finally making 
itself apparent beyond question. And so skepticism sets in. 
But most men of that day were not yet willing to acknowledge 
the logic of Montaigne’s arguments; the possibilities of the 
new rationalism were too fascinating. 
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There were several stages in the process, 
though scarcely one hundred years were re- 
quired in the doing, which led in the end to the 
Enlightenment and which started on its course the complete 
and final divorcement of philosophy from theology; this in 
its turn paving the way for the equally complete seculariza- 
tion of the philosophy of education. The first development 
has been given the name of the Early Scientific Movement. 
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Some of the roots of this growth are easy to trace, such as 
the discoveries in geography and the scientific field, which 
have already been named as contributing to the Renaissance. 
To this should be added the progress in mathematics and 
mechanics following the astronomical discoveries of Coper- 
nicus, who died in 1624. Also, it should be noted that 
the work of Roger Bacon (1214-1294), as far back as the 
closing years of scholasticism, had done its part in planting 
the seed of scientific interest.* He had differentiated sharply 
between the light furnished by science and that given by 
revelation, but he had suggested many of the possibilities 
of scientific reasoning that were now, after three hundred 
years, to be explored. 

Up to this time, be it observed, the actual experimental 
demonstrations of the new scientists and the geographical 
findings of the discoverers were not advanced sufficiently 
to furnish a body of data on which to base a new philosophy; 
but they were sufficiently arresting and suggestive in results 
to bring many thinkers to the hope, which very soon de- 
veloped into a confident expectation, that truth would be 
revealed through observation of nature, thus making it the 
business of philosophy to study that field, still virtually un- 
explored, with the aid of experience as attested and in- 
terpreted by the human mind. This new philosophy of 
science, then, is a philosophy of investigation, of scrutiny, 
of induction. 

Beginning with the mystical argument of the 
neo-Platonists of that day that the universe is 
a mighty living organism, of which God is 
both the beginning and the end, the scientific movement de- 
veloped a philosophic point of view, which has been called 
“scientific realism” for want of a better name. Realism in 
this sense is by no means the same as the realism of scholas- 
ticism, but rather signifies the view, which now was beginning 
to hold, that philosophy should be concerned with the actual 


* Vid., Fr. Marique, op. cit., I, 173 
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realities of life in all its aspects—an objective determina- 
tion of all reality, aiming to be dependent not at all on the 
authority of revelation or dogma, but on reason. This 
realistic tendency advanced almost simultaneously along two 
_ parallel fronts, that of rationalistic materialism, an echo 
of Aristotle, as typified by Francis Bacon (1561-1626), and 
that of rationalistic idealism, with Plato as its originator, 
and now introduced by Descartes (1596-1650). Both of 
these men started with dowbt; and both accepted as data only 
those things that came within his own consciousness and 
could be vindicated by reason. It is easy to see here how 
far these men had come from the original stand of the 
church, either Catholic or Protestant. 
Bacon’s philosophy consisted in an overween- 
ing confidence in the power of man to find all 
answers in nature by way of discovery and 
invention. The domination of man over all things is the 
highest end of science and the aim of all knowledge. “Know!- 
edge is power’; we dominate by knowing. Begin with doubt, 
he advised, even to the extent of agnosticism—then if we 
wish to know, experiment and invent, with a mind free of all 
presuppositions, all ‘“‘idols.”? Man is not interested in the 
nature and origin of things but only in the control of them. 
(Again, Dewey.) Method, then, the method of induction 
and empiricism, is what Bacon proposed. He was content 
to show the way and leave to others the actual discoveries. 
Although, as just said, he had the materialism of Aris- 
totle, he vehemently protested against much of that sage’s 
speculative logic, even while adopting his famous classifi- 
cation of causes. Bacon preferred the more mechanistic 
materialism of the early Greeks; in fact he was more of an 
atomist than Democritus himself. With his insistence on 
positive knowledge and the straightforward description of 
experience, Bacon laid the groundwork for the “positivism” 
of Comte of a more recent day. 
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A close follower of Bacon, who carried the 
latter’s materialistic ideas still further, was 
Hobbes (1588-1679). He claimed that the aim of phil- 
osophy, like mathematics, is to enable us to predict effects 
so that we may be able to use them in life. The first cause, 
however, is unknowable. There is only one substance, matter, 
and all sensible perceptions are simply the movements of 
infinitely small atoms that act upon the senses and cause 
reactions in man. Motion is the cause of all changes and 
the basis of everything both in matter and in mind. Motion 
is the essence of sensation; consciousness is due to the agi- 
tations of the brain. Thought distinct from sensation does 
not exist. Mind, or spirit, is simply brain in action.. Hobbes 
was a rigid determinist, for every act of man, said he, is 
determined by mechanical laws; behavior and the whole 
moral world is reduced likewise to natural laws. Man’s life 
is guided by the desire to achieve the good, or agreeable 
in experience, and to avoid the bad, or unpleasant; more- 
over, good and evil are relative to the individual. Just as 
knowledge is the automatic product of preceding sensation, 
so will is the necessary result of sensation and memory; 
free-will, he claimed, is a myth. Religion is due simply to 
man’s superstitious urge to personify natural forces. 

Materialism had now reached its zenith; with 
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idealism once more. Termed “the father of 
modern philosophy,” Descartes set out to find principles 
that could be defended with mathematical certainty. Not 
only beginning with doubt, he even built up a philosophy 
of doubt, arguing that the fact of doubt proved the existence 
of God. Cast off all dependence on the senses, he said, and 
trust to reason with its clear and distinct ideas. Willing to 
admit his dependence on patristic theology, he used the argu- 
ments of Anselm for the proof of the personality of the 
Divine Being and went back to Plato for his dualism of 
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body and mind; mind, to Descartes, is absolutely distinct 
from the body. 

Although his philosophy clearly entitles him to a tran- 
sitional position between scholasticism and modern thought, 
his attempts to codrdinate medievalism only served to bring 
out the weakness of his stand. For he could not serve 
two masters. Unwilling to go all the way with rationalism, 
he yet tried to defend his assumptions on rationalistic 
grounds. In his dualism, he argued the supremacy of mind 
over matter, of soul over body, and therefore was plainly 
idealistic. But for all his idealism, the influence of Descartes 
on philosophy was largely in the direction of rationalism. 
This emphasis, added to the sensationalism of Locke soon 
to be considered, later served as the foundation for a 
rationalistic philosophy, which became, after 1700, essen- 
tially and unmistakably both anti-Christian and materialistic. 
His immediate successors, however, likewise developed 
idealism although along somewhat different lines. 
Following Descartes was Spinoza (1632- 
1677). Descartes, in his thinking, had failed 
to solve the problem as to God’s real connection with this 
dualism of spirit and matter, and he left Him somehow out- 
side both created substances. Spinoza essayed the solution 
by denying revelation and denying the personality of God, 
but attained unity by calling mind and matter but the ele- 
ments in different aspects of one and the same universe 
united in one all-embracing Being, which is God. Attempting 
a mathematical demonstration of the argument, he arrived 
at an Infinite of no limitations or qualifications, indivisible 
and impersonal. The world and man are simply there, he 
said, in this infinite unity, as necessary parts of the whole, 
just as angles are a necessary part of a triangle. God being 
impersonal, who neither loves, hates, nor purposes, there is 
no design in nature, and all is subject to mechanical laws. 
Finite things are nothing; the substance is all. All ideas of 
matter and time — even all concepts of good or evil, of 
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human responsibility or freedom — must disappear in the 
Eternal Essence. This merging of the finite into the Infinite 
may be recognized as essentially pantheism, and thus we 
leave Spinoza. 

Another believer in a form of Spinoza’s ideal- 
istic monism remains to be considered; this 
was Leibnitz (1646-1716), the father of modern philosophy 
in Germany. Leibnitz maintained that the whole universe is 
force, and nature consists of as many centers of force, or 
activity, as there are things in the world. These centers of 
force, to which he gave the name of monads, are simple, 
indivisible, yet infinite; each depending only on itself and 
maintaining no communication with another. Each monad 
is a mirror of the universe, reflecting within itself all that 
nature contains. In this universe of monads, God is the 
Monad of monads, yet outside the world and governed by 
the laws of His own nature. God, however, somehow vio- 
lates the ‘“‘no-communication” law of monads to the extent of 
controlling the universe according to the laws of His intelli- 
gence. A further element in Leibnitz’ philosophy was the 
principle of continuity, a strangely occult preshadowing of 
the doctrine of evolution. This principle was that in this 
most perfect of worlds there are no breaks in the progres- 
sive and gradually ascending scale of development from 
the lowest monad to the highest. There is no gap between 
the mineral and vegetable kingdoms, between the vegetable 
and animal, nor between the brute and man. The animal pre- 
existed in the vegetable; man preexisted in the animal. All 
is imperceptible transition; death is but a stage in this 
development. 

So man still seeks by his wisdom to find out God. 

The period of scholasticism was followed by 
the Renaissance, which latter marked, on the 
one hand, the gradual lessening of the power 
of Catholic ecclesiasticism and on the other hand the exallta- 
tion of the powers of the natural man. Essentially as a re- 
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action against this extreme humanism, as well as against 
Catholic dogma, occurred the Protestant Reformation, which 
repeated to a remarkable extent the inclusive policy of the 
old church fathers with respect to human thinking and in 
its turn incorporated in its policy a promotion of humanistic 
learning. This was true not only of the leaders, Luther, 
Zwingli and Calvin, but even more so of the Protestant 
Church that followed. The Catholic Church, in the counter- 
Reformation, duplicated the educational triumphs of the 
Protestants, and soon in the Enlightenment, human learning 
and human thinking were to take the place of the doctrines 
of both churches at the center of world interest. 

In spite of the skepticism of Montaigne, the early scien- 
tific movement followed and soon merged into scientific 
realism. This realism inaugurated the reign of rationalistic 
philosophy, which then started out in the two directions of 
materialism and idealism. Francis Bacon, a materialist, was 
confident that experimental science could answer all ques- 
tions, and Hobbes claimed that the answer when found would 
lie in a mechanical universe. 

Descartes headed the parallel idealistic movement and 
asserted that man could advance from matter to the Supreme 
Mind by starting from the platform of doubt. His successor, 
Spinoza, arrived at a transcendental pantheism, and Leibnitz, 
with his doctrine of monads, envisioned a mystical evolution 
from the lowest monad of matter to the highest Monad, God. 

The chapter ends, then, with man having cast aside all 
help but his own reason, beginning the series of diverse 
speculations that continue in ever-greater volume down to 
present times. Some of these more modern speculations are 
now to be recorded. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


Give evidences of Ciceronianism in the schools of today. 

Did the Renaissance deserve to be called a “Golden Age’? 
Had the medieval students activities equivalent to the extra- 
curricular activities of today? Prove it. 
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Is skepticism the result of a reaction to a particular one, to 
all three, or to none of these philosophies: materialism, ideal- 
ism, religious syncretism? Defend your answer. 

Does the educational philosophy of Calvin appear to you 
basically different from that of Luther? 

How close was the connection between the Enlightenment and 
the scientific movement? 

Explain “encyclopedism.” 

Do the philosophers of the period following the Reformation 
deserve the title of “Protestant philosophers”? Explain. 

Do you see much influence of Bacon’s ideas on science in the 
educational philosophy of today? 

What two meanings of humanism are brought out in the 
chapter? 


. Compare and contrast the educational program of the Refor- 


mation and the counter-Reformation. 


. Trace'the connections between the educational ideas of three 


men considered in this chapter and present-day educational 
philosophy. 


. Compare and contrast the Renaissance and the Enlightenment. 
. Compare the educational history of Scotland with that of 


England with reference to the influence of Calvinism on Scot- 


land. 


. Which in your opinion had the most decided effect upon later 


higher education—the Reformation or the Renaissance? Ex- 
plain. 


RECOMMENDED READINGS 


Same as for Chapters III and IV. 
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Same as for Chapters III and IV. , 
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VI 
FROM LOCKE TO DEWEY 


HE foregoing chapter has shown that Hobbes, Descartes, 
Spinoza, and Leibnitz were inspired by Bacon’s confi- 
dence that ultimate reality, whether idealistic or ma- 

terialistic, was strictly logical and even mathematical in 
its nature and that human reason could, therefore, by ad- 
hering closely to the scientific rules of such mathematics 
and logic, finally arrive at an understanding of that reality. 
The final attempt to demonstrate this, and the final develop- 
ment of the idealism which was there being considered, is 
to be found in the philosophy of Berkeley. 

Berkeley (1685-1753) started out with the 
proposition that there is no real difference 
between things and our ideas of them, using “ideas” in the 
sense of perceived things. He denied the existence of matter 
except in the sense of these ideas. Nature, he said, does 
not exist independently of the mind that perceives it; thus 
he arrived at an absolute spiritualism. Time, space, and 
matter are nothing; materialism is a fatal error; minds alone 
exist, and they are dependent on an all-powerful Mind, God. 
So is seen the extreme negation of materialism carried to its 
final conclusion by the still higher exaltation of idealism. 
In the meantime, while idealism was thus 
being developed, the opposite point of view 
was not left without its champion; this will soon become 
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evident. For now came the skeptical question as to whether 
all these men had really done any more to solve the problem 
of reality than had Bacon, who had merely proposed the 
method of solution. Locke (1632-1704) was the man who 
raised the question, and he then set about the task of ac- 
complishing in his own way what he believed they had failed 
to do. He refused to accept Berkeley’s idealism and conse- 
quent demolishment of matter and thereby in a sense became 
the natural successor to Hobbes’ materialistic philosophy, 
but so great was Locke’s genius that his influence spread 
beyond mere materialism and over into many philosophies 
and many fields, such that it will be necessary to treat ex- 
tensively of him again, and more directly, in the following 
chapter on the philosophy of education. After Locke, the 
“Enlightenment” was well under way. 

Like the rest of the rationalists, Locke began with doubt, 
even with a doubt of reason itself, with the idea not so much 
of discovering truth as of finding the means to know the truth. 
His philosophy was a study of ideas; but contrary to 
Descartes’ claim, he believed there were no innate ideas. 
Our understanding has nothing, he said, which has not come 
through sensations, and the method of experience is the only 
way to attain the truth. Consciousness is a function of matter 
and needs nothing spiritual to account for it. In combatting 
innate ideas, he denied any universally held proposition such 
as moral maxims. Moral standards are but relative to the 
particular time and circumstance, and conscience is only a | 
fallible guide to conduct. To him, even the idea of God is 
not inbred. So man starts with a blank slate, and experience 
proceeds to write thereon. This experience is twofold, com- 
ing either by sensation or by reflection. Thus man’s indi- 
vidual consciousness is the source and criterion of all truth; 
nothing beyond ourselves can certainly be known any further 
than our senses inform us. There is surely no place for 
God in such reasoning; but in order, in the face of this, to 
make possible a belief in the existence of God, he illogically 
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argued that just as we may not only know a fire by seeing 
it, but also by feeling it, so we have intuitive knowledge of 
our own existence and a demonstrable knowledge of an 
immaterial God. Likewise, he claimed a personal belief 
in the soul and its immortality and a disbelief in matter as 
co-eternal with and independent of God, but saw no way in 
the light of his own rationalism to prove either point. For, 
he said, reason must be the final guide; we cannot accept 
revelation if it contradicts clear intuitive knowledge. 

wwe It is easy to see that although Locke tried to 
teach a thoroughgoing empiricism, he was un- 
willing to follow it out logically and so give 
up God or morality. In fact he was the exem- 
plification of contradiction: teaching materialism with the 
ideas of idealism; the great exponent of reason, yet holding 
personally to eee the father of skepticism, yet himself a 
believer; expounding the doctrines of paganism, yet calling 
himself a good Christian! The influence of Locke’s rational- 
ism has had a greater and more baneful effect than he could 
ever have dreamed. Seizing on such suggestions of his as 
that “for all we know, it may be the body that thinks and 
therefore the concept of a soul may be unnecessary,” the 
skepticism of the Enlightenment was the logical outcome. It 
has been shown how the Reformation developments tended 
to send secular thinking off in paths diverse from theology; 
now, with Locke, completely and for all time the reign of 
religion in philosophy closed, and with him opened the 
modern era of reason. 

The Enlightenment did not remain in England 
but soon spread, breaking first upon France. 
It has been observed how Locke in ultimate effect worked 
toward undermining the foundations of the very structure, 
Christianity, which he conceived himself to be defending. 
Voltaire (1694-1778), his immediate successor, served to 
illustrate an essentially similar procedure even though it 
may have been with a less sincere motive, that of destroying 
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while seeming to defend. Furthermore and more important, 
his life-work succeeded in making startlingly vivid the ulti- 
mate and logical result of so setting reason over against 
faith. Of Voltaire, it has been said, “with the single excep- 
tion of Luther, there is probably no other individual in 
modern times whose influence and reputation has been so 
great and widespread.’ As to his parallel to Locke, it is 
well known that Voltaire was a deist, having taken from 
English thought a belief in a religion of nature and in a 
vague and remote God Who was somehow the original source 
of the world and the present supporter of the moral order. 
It was his idea that in order to keep the masses of men 
under control, “if God did not exist, it would be necessary 
to invent one.” Yet, starting from this platform, he used 
his incomparable intellectual energy to cut, to tear, to batter 
down the credibility of miracles, revelation, and the God 
of the Bible. The chosen target of his virulent hatred and 
vitriolic mockery was the established Roman Catholic Church 
in France, with its multifarious abuses, its corrupt ecclesias- 
ticism, its bigotry, its intolerance, its oppression of the laity; 
but the deadliness of his skepticism and basic pessimism 
did not stop there. Since Locke had proved, he said, that 
man is naught but matter endowed with sensation and that 
everything in consciousness has arisen out of sensation, what 
in that case can man know of the eternal, of the infinite, 
of the nature of the soul and its relation to God? His own 
answer was “nothing.” The age of reason had now arrived; 
all, therefore, in established religion that has to do with the 
worship of a divine Being he denounced as superstition, 
claiming that he who so believes is either a knave or a fool.* 
The Bible he took to be non-inspired, full of errors, and 
totally unworthy of confidence. 

What, then, was the outcome of this destructive rational- 

1A. B. D. Alexander, A Short History of Philosophy, 3d edition 
(Glasgow: Jackson, Wylie and Co., 1934), pp. 303-304 


* Vid., Harald Hoffding, A History of "Modern Philosophy (London: 
Macmillan and Co., 1924), I, 460-463 
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ism beyond the immediately practical effect it had of driving 
the Jesuits out of most of Europe? Although Voltaire him- 
self is perhaps not justly termed an atheist,* he succeeded in 
France in translating the rationalism of Locke largely 
into skepticism and atheism, and this ‘‘had its influence in 
America, where it played a part in that great and significant 
step, the complete separation of church and state.” 
ee riety His immediate followers, La Mettrie and 
Diderot, carried to the logical extreme the 
infidelity he started. La Mettrie (1709-1751), developed 
materialism into mechanism; he was undoubtedly an atheist. 
Starting with Locke’s idea of the body as matter that thinks, 
he believed soul and body were ultimately one and the same, 
both material, and that man is simply a complicated machine. 
Man is not the work of a supernatural Creator, but he has 
evolved from elementary forms out of one original germ 
through the interaction of organism and environment. Pleas- 
ure is the chief end of man; so let us take pleasure as 
we can. Self-love is a virtue; crime simply a disease. The 
world will never be happy, he said, till the idea of God is 
banished forever! 
Diderot (1713-1784) also mocked at a be- 
lief in a personal God and called the world 
a vast mechanism running by itself. Again, as with La 
Mettrie, he argued mechanical evolution, for, he believed, 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms come forth from uni- 
versal heterogeneous matter. Instead of a Creator’s design in 
nature, he claimed a gradual ascent of particles endowed 
somehow with life and consciousness. This “endless fer- 
mentation” idea of Diderot is so arresting in its preliminary 
* But note that Charles Hodge, Systematic Theology (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1880), I, p. 43, characterizes the whole “deis- 
tical system” as atheistic and specifically lists Voltaire with others as 


spreading “the spirit of infidelity” and for his day “overthrowing all 
religious faith in the governing classes in society.” 


2 Frederick Eby and C. F. Arrowood, The Development of Modern 
Education (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1984), p. 481 
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shaping up of atheistic evolution that it deserves quotation 


at length: 


“Everything changes—species as well as individuals. Animals 
have not always been what they are now. In the animal and vege- 
table kingdoms, individuals arise, grow, decline, and die. Can we 
not say the same for the entire species? Now, there is an aflinity, 
and perhaps identity, between kingdoms, just as between species. 
Thus, who can ever exactly determine the boundaries between plants 
and animals? Plants and animals are defined in the same way. 
We speak of three kingdoms, but why should not one emanate from 
the other, and why should not the animal and vegetable kingdoms 
emanate from universal heterogeneous matter? The evolution is 
wholly mechanical. Nature . . . and matter suffice to explain the 
world. . . . The human species consists of an aggregation of more 
or less deformed and unhealthy individuals. Now, why should that 
make us sound the praises of the alleged creator? Praises, indeed! 
We have nothing but apologies to offer for him. And there is not 
a single animal, a single plant, a mineral, of which we cannot say 
what has just been said of man. Of what use are the phalanges 
in the cloven foot of the hog? Of what use are the mammae in 
males? The actual world is as a day-fly to the millions of real or 
possible worlds of the past and future; it is what the insect of 
Hypanis is to man, who sees it live and die in the passing of a 
day. The day of a world lasts a little longer, that is all.’ 


In Hume (1711-1776), “the father of modern 
agnosticism,” was the final summing up of 
this doubt and atheism into a systematic and consistent 
skepticism, the logical result of basing all we know upon 
experience or upon reason. He subjected all previous argu- 
ments to criticism, and of materialism he said: If sen- 
sation is the only source of knowledge, then knowledge is 
subjective, and true reality is unattainable. The external 
world is an illusion; we know appearances only—“phe- 
nomenalism.” The idea of a self is untenable; also the soul 
has no meaning, for we know nothing of either matter or 
spirit. There are, furthermore, no consistent arguments for 


3 Alfred Weber, History of Philosophy, 6th edition (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1896), pp. 413-414 (Italics as in original) 
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a divine Being of any type. Even though we perhaps may 
not deny His existence, we can have no true knowledge of 
His attributes, and all our ideas of Him must be anthropo- 
morphic. The only good is the useful, and the passions are 
the sole motives of action. Thus Hume employed reason 
to show the fallacy of reason and to prove that a theory of 
knowledge, like Locke’s, based on sensations leads inevitably 
to a complete inability to know. All is inexplicable mystery; 
there is no final certainty with regard to anything, and 
despair is the logical consequence. 

A complete skepticism such as this developed by Hume 
offered a challenge that must somehow be met. If ma- 
terialism and idealism both lead logically to the same 
impasse, what should be done? In a sense both those move- 
ments just considered, rational idealism and rational ma- 
terialism, had much in common. Developing from ambitious 
ideas generated by the glorious possibilities of the scientific 
movement, they both set out to show how man could make 
use of the world of reality to find the answer to his ques- 
tions. The skeptics now claimed that the attempt had ended 
in failure. If then man does not wish to be left in a state 
of acknowledged defeat, only two ways out offer themselves. 
Either frankly admit human inability to find the answers 
and turn all questioning over to the One Who only can 
finally answer them or seek by a higher and still higher 
idealism to find the best for ourselves. 

3 The first, man still refused to do; the second, 
Kant (1724-1804) undertook: to build up a 
synthetic faith based on a philosophy of doubt. 

To make Kant’s problem clear, a brief review may be 
helpful. Modern philosophy had taken as a fundamental 
assumption the power of the human mind to attain knowl- 
edge; the problem lay in finding the method by which we 
attain it. Both empiricists and rationalists believed knowl- 
edge to be universally necessary, and all but the complete 
skeptics took some basic propositions as self-evident. But 
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Locke had declared that true knowledge is impossible in 
natural science, and Berkeley said that there is no material 
world to know. On top of that, Hume declared that knowledge 
of God, world, and soul, is beyond our ability. In other 
words, the intellect of man had begun by denying the 
authority of faith or revelation except as buttressed by 
reason and now had ended by bringing reason itself into 
question and denying reason’s authority. And it was not 
only the skeptics who had reached this conclusion; the em- 
piricists of the scientific school on the one hand doubted 
reason’s right to dogmatize without experimental proof, and 
the mystics of the idealistic persuasion, fighting the degra- 
dation of man brought about by mechanism, claimed that 
the deepest realities are not attainable by reason but are 
felt by the heart. So reason leads, they argued, either to 
hopeless agnosticism or still more hopeless fatalism. 

The world, then, had reached this strait: man by his 
headstrong determination to scorn revelation and to risk all 
on the powers of human reason had been led to skepticism, 
fatalism, or atheism, as one choice; and dogmatism, impotent 
idealism, or superstition as the alternative. To rescue phil- 
osophy from this two-horned dilemma was the brave resolve 
of Kant. 

Kantianism.—With his own background containing ele- 
ments of both rationalism and empiricism, he undertook to 
make a critical examination of reason, to decide its source, its 
limitations, and its boundaries. Along with the rationalists, 
he argued that we have universal and necessary knowledge, 
though not of “things-in-themselves” but simply as these 
things appear to our senses. The things-in-themselves exist, 
and we can think them in rational ways. But with the em- 
piricists, he claimed that we cannot know them, for we can 
know only what we experience by our senses. But for Kant 
there was, however, a transcendent reason or moral con- 
sciousness beyond and above our understanding; all our 
ideas contain an element—the intuition of pure reason— 
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which does not come from sensations. By this pure reason, 
we know about God and immortality. It is reason, he said, 
that sets the laws for the universe; it is reason that makes 
the cosmos. We can never know these things in a scientific 
sense, but by using the moral law within us as a basis, | 
we do not need thus to know. About this moral law he argued — 
thus: To do right is not moral, unless it is done from sheer 
respect for law; the motive is all in all. The moral law is 
a “categorical imperative”—it commands unconditionally: 
do the right thing for right’s sake, whether it bring happi- 
ness or not. In spite, then, of all the attention Kant gave to 
reason, he finally ended in a substantial doubting of reason; 
for after all, it is will, he felt, and not reason, that is the 
basis of all things. This categorical imperative is a universal 
law inherent in reason itself, and present in all men as a 
standard of right and wrong. If all acted by it, an ideal 
society would result; and somehow, God, Who only is per- 
fect and holy, will apportion happiness to the good ac- 
cording to their just deserts. Furthermore, Kantianism cul- 
minates in a form of spiritualism; for just as the sun is 
the center of the dependent planetary system, so Kant, 
he himself said, would make mind the center of the de- 
pendent world of phenomena. 

In summary, Kant’s philosophy agrees with sensational- 
ism in saying that our ideas are given by sensation, but he 
claimed their material only is given, while he asserted with 
rationalism that their form is a product of reason. So 
philosophy has two parts—a rational part and an empirical 
part. Thus materialism and idealism are balanced, and 
neither is exclusively right or exclusively wrong. But the 
philosophical points of view still were not reconciled by 
this compromise of Kant. The followers of the sensational- 
ism Locke had defended continued to declare that ideas 
and therefore all truths are derived from the senses; reason 
only receives them, does not create them. On the other hand, 
the intellectualism of Leibnitz had asserted that all ideas 
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and all truths were the product of reason. Kant claimed 
to know nothing certain as to the great questions of phil- 
osophy, God, nature, and man; whether God really exists, 
whether the world is infinite or finite, whether the soul is 
transitory or eternal can neither be affirmed nor denied. It 
matters not, he said, whether man has in Scripture a revela- 
tion from above; reason alone must suffice. 

This was the bequest left by Kant. Did it satisfy the 
thinking world? At any rate, his followers of the nineteenth 
century built up, on the foundation he left, a transformed 
and absolute idealism, some of which Kant himself lived 
to repudiate. This, before many years had passed, was 
largely: displaced by an extreme and scientific materialism 
or intellectualism which, along with some remaining traces 
of the idealistic trend, is the chief part of our present in- 
heritance in the twentieth century. 

His successors found and seized upon three basic ideas 
implicit in Kantianism and emphasized and developed them 
each in his own way. These three propositions he could not 
and did not avoid for all his pious transcendentalism. It 
is clear that they had been frequently recurrent in the ages 
preceding Kant; neither have they yet died out in the years 
since, nor will they as long as man continues to look inward 
for his light. They may be stated as: the substitution of the 
idea of evolution for the doctrine of creation; the glorifi- 
cation, or rather deification, of man; and an accompanying 
absolute assurance in the supremacy of reason.* 
eee The leader among the immediate disciples of 

Kant was Fichte (1762-1814). Kant had in- 
timated, without going far into the matter, that the mysterious 
unknown, concealed behind the things of sense, might pos- 
sibly be the same thing as the unknown in ourselves. This 
thought furnished the philosophy of Fichte. With Kant, he 

* The first idea is to be found in Kant’s theory of immanent tele- 


ology; the second, in his theory of the sublime; the third, in his theory 
of intuition. Vid., Weber, op. cit., pp. 468-480 
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affirmed the moral ideal, and with Spinoza the unity of the 
two worlds of matter and spirit. So Fichte synthesized the 
ethical principle and metaphysical principle. The basis of his 
philosophy is the real reality, active reason, called the moral 
ego. The key to this is the idea that the ego, the mind, is not 
just one more thing but self-determining activity. Being does 
not really exist, and matter is a mere appearance (as with 
Plato). Nature is a nonentity; the universe and God are 
creatures solely of the mind. “For Fichte, religion is sub- 
ordinate to knowledge.”* Also, there is no science but the 
science of the self, or consciousness; the ego is supreme; 
it creates the object. This ego is not the individual self of 
common sense, but pure reason, or intelligence, as such, 
the universal life-process that dominates all individual con- 
sciousness. No other reality exists but the “ought”—the 
highest principle is not being, but duty. Kant, Fichte said, 
is wrong in saying that knowledge is the product of sen- 
sation; knowledge is the creation of the ego. Fact and truth 
do not already exist; when we think, we create the truth. 
The world would have no meaning if the command of duty 
to achieve freedom were not realizable. Fichte’s philosophy 
could be called ethical idealism; it is a world-view based 
on a belief in a free self-determining being and denying 
that man is born a sinner. But this absolute or ideal self 
is a mere abstraction; and God is not personal, but simply 
the moral order of the world, the Universal Reason. Thus 
we see that Fichte opposed authority and tradition and in 
tune with the times sought a rational explanation of the 
world. He exalted the free personality, claiming that man 
is the master of his own fate. As God is annihilated, man 


is deified. 
We NG Schelling (1775-1854), too, was interested in 
idealism and the critical scientific inquiry. 
He supplemented Fichte’s philosophy with a philosophy 


4R. R. Rusk, The Philosophical Bases of Education (Boston: 
Houghton-Mifflin Co., 1928), p. 108 
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of natural science. Nature and mind, he believed, are but 
stages in the evolution of the Absolute Mind; and it makes 
no difference whether we start with a materialistic phil- 
osophy of nature or with one of mind or idealism, we shall 
end in the same higher synthesis. Mind is nature raised to 
a state of consciousness. In this process, Schelling tried to 
reason out the steps in the development or dynamic evolution 
of nature, just as Fichte had done for mind. In seeking to 
find a unity in nature, he arrived at the idea that matter 
could be considered as force. So we come to the concept of 
a living, not a static, nature, developed by a purposive evo- 
lution, and with the self-conscious reason of man as the 
goal. So here, too, man is the culmination, the highest of 
all beings. Schelling’s goal, we notice, has no place for a 
personal God but is rather a pantheistic “mystical intuition” 
of absorption in the Absolute. 
Schleiermacher (1768-1834) rejected the ex- 
treme idealism of his immediate predeces- 
sors and assumed the existence of a real world. He attempted 
in his own way to combine the world of the mind and heart 
and the world of reason in a single system; at the base of 
this system he would put feeling. Feeling is the root of all 
life. He, however, retained the pantheistic idea of a space- 
less and timeless non-personal God, the source of life, while 
at the same time allowing for each individual a specific and 
necessary place in the universal Substance. Thus Schleier- 
macher presented a blend of materialism and spiritualism 
in the effort to emphasize the worth of individuality. 
pee Hegel (1770-1831) proceeded to develop, 
correct, and synthesize the philosophy of his 
immediate predecessors as far back as Kant. With them 
he considered reality a living, developing, dynamic process, 
and he made nature one with mind and reason. So pro- 
ceeding from an indefinite abstract ground-substance, Hegel 
would make all matter and mind move forward by evolu- 
tionary stages according to an eternal process of “becom- 
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ing.’ The lower form is swallowed up and preserved in 
the higher, finally becoming part of an Infinite whole. 
Reality is a logical but spiritual process of evolution. Truth 
grows out of the life of the race. A child is born, he said, 
with no tendencies either for good or evil; this first neutral 
nature is to be changed into a second, spiritual nature, by 
a process of culture. The individual must pass through, in 
succession, all the steps in the growth of the universal mind 
(recapitulation). He accomplishes this by restless mental 
activity. To Hegel, God is Idea, or creative reason, and 
nature is this God, or Idea, in spatial or temporal form. 
Thought and existence are identical; the laws of thought 
are the laws of being; pure reason can reveal the nature 
of reality. Reality, however, is not in the things of 
sense; even man is not real, except as he, through self- 
consciousness, reaches the end of the evolutionary series 
and becomes one with Hegel’s God. In essence, Hegelianism, 
which had an immense vogue for twenty years, was a blend 
of idealism, pantheism, and rationalism, 

He himself believed that his system included the essen- 
tial characteristics of all the great philosophies of the past, 
that in his program the mind was ready at last to understand 
the problem of reality. He insisted that all the questions 
of the universe could be solved by a study of the three 
related ideas of experience, meaning, and reality, and that 
just this was what he had done. Yet after Hegel’s death, 
his philosophy almost immediately broke down, though a 
twofold development grew out of his life work. One eventu- 
ated in a humanistic idealism, with emphasis on self as 
propounded by Lotze; the other was further in the direction 
of rationalism and determinism and headed up in Karl Marx 
(of whom more later). 

There have been considered three great suc- 
cessors of Kant: Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel; 
now come two men who objected to the whole idealistic 


movement, Herbart and Schopenhauer. Herbart (1776-1841) 
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considered himself a true exponent of Kant and attacked 
the methods and conclusions of Kant’s disciples on nearly 
every point. He rejected pantheism and idealism and sub- 
stituted empiricism and determinism; all knowledge comes 
from experience, he said. The basis of his philosophy he 
took from Leibnitz with his monads. This was the idea 
of foundational simple and unique realities, or “reals”; 
wherever there is appearance, there also is reality. The 
thing as we think it, he said, is not as it actually is in 
itself, but every object differs from every other by the 
differing combinations of real qualities contained in the 
composite of reals which is the object. Self-consciousness, 
the ego, is also a single real, with the power of assimilation 
of ideas, or “apperception’’; this power must follow mathe- 
matical laws. In his attempt to discover these laws, Herbart 
laid the foundation for much of later psychology. 

Schopenhauer (1788-1860) also went back to 
Kant, but in his own way. The ultimate re- 
ality which Spinoza called Substance and Schelling named the 
Absolute, Schopenhauer called the Will. This final Will is 
not a person, but a blind, unconscious force, the opposite of 
intelligent free-will. In itself not subject to space or time, 
and not capable of being known, still it can manifest itself 
in space and time. This Will is a perpetual desire-to-be, 
and so in passing, it produces all things and all individuals 
and thus makes the universe. Death can and does utterly 
destroy the individual, but not this universal Will. The 
Will is the endless source of all life, but also the origin 
of all evil. “This world is the worst of all possible worlds”; 
hence existence is synonymous with suffering, and the best 
we can hope for is cessation of suffering by negation of our 
own will, through renouncing and negating being, life, and 
enjoyment. Recognizing the force of Christianity’s insistence 
on the truth of original inbred sin, while wholly rejecting 
Christianity as a religion, the only remedy Schopenhauer 
offered for sin was the suppression of desire. Pity is the 
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only virtue; and all our virtues are really manifestations 
of selfishness. He had followed pessimism to its logical con- 
clusion; after him came a reaction. 

In the period as late as the middle of the nineteenth 
century, it is not surprising that the extravagant speculations 
of transcendental idealism as personified by Kant’s disciples 
should, in the face of the growing data of scientific discovery 
and the attempts at scientific explanation such as led to 
Darwin’s theory of evolution, have tended to be displaced 
by a critical materialism. For, as said before, scientific 
progress always brings a wave of materialism, and it is 
only natural that the reaction in that direction should be 
acute after so many years of attention to idealism. 
Characteristic of the times was the “‘positiv- 
ism” of Comte (1798-1857). This held as 
its purpose the reformation of society, to be accomplished 
by a reform of philosophic thinking. Comte was disturbed 
by the mental confusion he saw all about him, the lack of 
positive assurance, and the breakdown of standards. He felt 
that there were three possible ways to bring order out of 
chaos: to give church doctrine once more supreme and un- 
questioned obedience; or to attempt to reconcile science 
with church doctrine and so develop rationally the church’s 
authority; or to abandon the church altogether and make 
science the world’s religion. The first can never be, he said; 
the second is impossible; the third course he proposed. 
Follow the scientific method, he said, and discover by ob- 
servation and experience the natural laws governing facts, 
the only positive knowledge. Philosophy, Comte argued, 
has gone through three stages: the theological, when God 
was worshiped and depended upon for guidance; the meta- 
physical stage, when abstractions were substituted for Deity, 
and absolute causes were looked to for the explanation 
of the mysteries of life; and now we are in the state of 
positivism, when we no longer ask “Why?” but “How?” 
Laws of nature and the method of the sciences can answer 
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all questions. Science can provide ideals, and science can 
furnish all the moral guidance and inspiration man needs. 
Man, or soul, does not exist for positivism—all man can 
know is the objective phenomena connected with mental 
processes (so preshadowing behaviorism). Social science 
is the queen of sciences, and humanity is the “Great Being” 
worthy of adoration. With a literalness that did not stop 
short of blasphemy, he made himself the high priest of the 
new cult of social-science worship and provided sacraments, 
ritual,* saints and chapels for his followers, with a clergy 
that were to serve as priests, educators, and judges. 

Quite similar to positivism in its general point 
of view was the “utilitarianism” of Jeremy 
Bentham (1748-1832) and John Stuart Mill (1806-1873). 
Like Comte, they emphasized the value of facts and the 
scientific method and sought to find answers in an absolute 
body of knowledge obtained by trial and error. By this 
empirical method, Bentham, like the Epicureans, thought it 
possible to work out a system for balancing pleasure and 
pain in determining the useful as over against the harmful 
consequences of human activities and human institutions in 
the adjustment of man to society. Also, like Comte, this 
utilitarianism set up, as the final good, the goal of “the 
greatest good for the greatest number.” It constituted a 
direct attempt to realize in practice the philosophic ideas of 
the supremacy of reason as applied to the common welfare. 
Man’s happiness is the ultimate end of life. 

Herbert Spencer (1820-1903) followed the 
materialistic trend and took advantage of the 
enthusiasm for science and the theory of evolution which 
had been proposed by Darwin in 1859, to work out an evo- 
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* A typical prayer: “We praise thee, Humanity. ... Thou Queen 
of our devotion, lady of our loving service, the one shelter for all the 
families of mankind, the one foundation of a truly Catholic church, 
to thee be all honor and glory.” S. J. Andrews, Christianity and Anti- 
Christianity (revised edition, Chicago: Bible Institute Colportage 
Association, 1937), p. 307 
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lutionary naturalism. He developed his idea of development 
somewhat independently of Darwin and based it on the propo- 
sition that since a supernatural creation is a denial of scien- 
tific intelligibility, organisms must have developed. He was 
thus the first to propose the idea of evolution in a broader 
form and to apply it to many problems besides that of 
biological development. As finally stated, his thesis is: Evo- 
lution is a continuous change from “indefinite incoherent 
homogeneity to definite coherent heterogeneity” of structure 
and function, through successive differentiations and integra- 
tions. The further consideration of this concept of evolu- 
tionism will be reserved for a later chapter, but attention 
should be called to the fact that as Rogers says,* it ignores 
most of the fundamental problems that philosophy has been 
accustomed to consider, while it is general enough so that it is 
compatible with a variety of opposing philosophies. It rests 
on the assumption that the natural “laws” of science are to 
be taken everywhere as the final word of explanation. 
Spencer also, like the utilitarians, claimed that right living 
must be achieved by a balance between the inner man and the 
external environment. He wished to obtain this balance not 
by crude trial and error but by working out definite rules 
through studying the principles of nature. Self-preservation 
seemed to him, with his evolutionary bias, to be the first 
law of life; therefore, all the activities of man must minister 
to self-preservation. Thus hedonism and crass opportunism 
make up his interpretation of the lessons of nature for man. 
Of more direct concern to philosophy was Spencer’s 
agnosticism: he claimed that by the very nature of our minds 
we are shut up from the knowledge of ultimate reality. 
Man cannot think the Absolute, because he can think only 
by relating one thing to another. Absolute reality is beyond 
his grasp. This Unknowable, Spencer felt, must exist in 
some unknown form; let it be called Force. This idea of 


* A. K. Rogers, A Student’s History of Philosophy, 3d edition (New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1935), pp. 457-458 
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a central Force is the only religion possible for a man of 
science; though a feeling of awe, he admitted, is proper in 
the presence of the ultimate mystery of existence. 
Nietzsche (1844-1900) followed Schopen- 
hauer in his idea of a World Will, but while 
the latter resigned himself to evil in the world as a necessary 
result, Nietzsche dignified this evil and “gloated over it.” By 
its presence, he said, men are able to develop into super- 
men. Down with the servility and humility of Christianity! 
Down with renunciation and self-sacrifice; up with strength 
and ruthlessness! Forget God, forget morality (a result of 
fear); cultivate the will to power. The ideal man knows no 
authority but his own will and no morality save his own 
interests. Such supermen are beyond good and evil; they 
are free men and make their own code of ethics. They are 
a product of evolution, since nature destroys the unfit, the 
weak, the feeble. 
Bergson (born 1859) should be considered 
next. Intuition has frequently had a prom- 
inent place in the history of philosophy. By the use of it 
Plato argued that man can appreciate the Idea; by it Des- 
cartes and Locke arrived at the knowledge of Self; it was 
foremost in Kant’s philosophy; Schelling and Schopenhauer 
both depended upon it. So Bergson feels justified in building 
up a whole system of philosophy upon intuition. He claims 
that there are two ways of knowing a thing: the way of 
science, by analysis, yields absolute real knowledge, for men 
by it can enter into the inner meanings. Mind is not essen- 
tially thought, he says, but intuition, and only by it can the 
unique self be understood. Intelligence is the servant of 
intuition. | 

V italism.—Emphasizing the elan vital, the original life- 
impulse, or vital spark, as the essence of the inward ex- 
periences known only to intuition, Bergson conceives of life 
as a process of “creative evolution.” Life and the evo- 
lutionary process is not mechanical, he believes, but there 
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is this inner urge, this elan vital, which furnishes the eternal 
impulse and the direction for an ever-expanding evolution 
far beyond the demands of a simple adaptation to environ- 
ment. Our lives and the universe itself consist in a stream 
of continual change, or “becoming,” and evolution is this 
flow, or surge of life. We can know nothing of the origin 
of this vital spark and, therefore, although Bergson’s phil- 
osophy exhibits perhaps a charming idealism, it goes not 
one whit further in explaining final cause or ultimate reality 
than the philosophies it succeeds. 

In order to bring this scanning of philosophic 
systems completely down to the present and 
to prepare the ground for a consideration of 
modern philosophies, there would remain only the mention of 
pragmatism and neo-realism, particularly in connection with 
the life work of Dewey. These both represent a definite 
swing back in the direction of materialism, the result prob- 
ably of the increasing wonders of modern scientific advance 
and the assurance that has resulted from its application. 
But since full consideration is given to each of these topics 
in later chapters, the summarization can properly end at 
this point, with the final assurance that the thought-systems 
of today are in very truth the heirs of all the ages. 


MODERN 
PHILOSOPHIES 


After the extreme idealism of Spinoza, Leib- 
nitz, and Berkeley, there was, in Locke, a 
return to a materialistic rationalism, all the 
more effective for being presented in the language of re- 
ligion. The French Enlightenment was the direct result of 
this rationalism, and by Voltaire, La Mettrie, and Diderot, 
the exaltation of intellect was developed into the frankest 
rationalism, with mechanistic evolution suggested as the 
natural conclusion. Hume reacted to this with a complete 
and logical skepticism. Kant then undertook to rescue man- 
kind from the philosophic morass by exalting reason to a 
transcendental spiritualism, and so inaugurated the period 
of German idealism. Fichte developed an impersonal ethical 
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idealism, stressing the power of the mind; Schelling substi- 
tuted nature and its purposive evolution for the centrality 
of mind, while Schleiermacher put feeling at the base of 
his philosophy. 

Hegel attempted to develop an Absolute of thought and 
idea, deducing all from reason guided by experience. Her- 
bart, too, emphasized the importance of experience in apply- 
ing reason to a scientific study of the universe. Schopenhauer 
saw in existence only a blind, impersonal Will, with suf- 
fering, selfishness, and evil triumphant. Comte rejected this 
pessimism and in his “positivism” claimed that science had 
the ultimate answers, with social science holding the golden 
key. Bentham and Mill, the Utilitarians, also exalted hu- 
manity, making the improvement of man’s physical environ- 
ment the great desideratum. 

Spencer attempted to show that science and evolution 
can be applied to every field of life and be made to solve 
the problems of life; Nietzsche built up the evolutionary 
code of the ruthless super-man. Bergson holds to an idea of 
‘creative’ evolution and posits an inner life force as the 
causative impulse. The pragmatism of Dewey and James, 
and neo-realism as well, returns to the practical and material- 
istic and seeks a working theory of life that will take into 
account modern science and the scientific method. With 
this, we turn to the specific applications of philosophy to 
education. 


The purpose of this four-chapter survey of 
the history of philosophic thought from the 
early Greeks down to the present, has been to make under- 
standable the foundation upon which modern American think- 
ing is based. All this has been necessary so that the clear 
dependence of education upon philosophy may be seen and 
so that such philosophy of education might now be scanned. 
It would be impossible without such a comprehensive view 
to understand many of the developments of the present day, 
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for without doubt much, if not all, of the most modern of 
the “new” education has its roots deep in the past. As 
succeeding chapters, then, reveal the status of these current 
educational points of view and the philosophic aura sur- 
rounding them, it should make clear the significance of 
many aspects of the situation that otherwise would perforce 
go unexplained. 

It will be noted that in much of the consideration of the 
philosophic systems reviewed, and particularly of those that 
have grown up since the Reformation, little attempt has 
been made to undertake a complete appraisal of these sys- 
tems or to discuss the historic objections that have in every 
case, without exception, been raised against the concepts 
there presented. It will perhaps be agreed that it is con- 
sonant with the main thesis of this book not to have done so. 
For all that is necessary at this stage of the discussion is 
not to look for inconsistencies or absurdities, as might be 
possible, but to make clear the points concerning which there 
can be no disagreement: that all of these systems are ad- 
mittedly man-made, and that all, some in one way, some in 
another, contrive to put man at the center and make him the 
arbiter of his fate. Furthermore, it must be admitted that 
all have, each in turn, failed to satisfy completely the think- 
ing of the generation succeeding, and so each lives for a 
season only to be replaced by another.* If such can be said 
of all down to date, it will be sufficient introduction to the 
treatment, in later chapters, of present-day philosophies of 
education. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


1. Has the real substance of philosophic research differed greatly 
with different philosophers and schools of thought? Explain. 

2. What is the difference between the subject matter of scientific 
and of philosophic research? 


* Vid., P. A. Sorokin, Fluctuations of Systems of Truth, Ethics, and 
Law (New York: American Book Company, 1937), Chapters 1 and 2 
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3. Is La Mettrie’s mechanism logical? 
4. Are Diderot’s ideas more nearly related to the evolutionism 
of the early Greeks or to that of modern times? 
5. What is the flaw in Nietzsche’s argument? 
6. What is the significance of Fichte’s “religion is subordinate to 
knowledge”? 
7. Explain “purposivism.” 
8. What justification is there in classing Comte along with the 
most modern of the educational philosophers of today? 
9. Does the phrase “the greatest good for the greatest number” 
appeal to you as all-inclusive and satisfactory? 
10. Could Spencer rightly be called an educator? 
*11. Find and characterize personages, other than those named, 
associated with each of the philosophies given in the chapter. 
*12. Give reasons for and against calling Locke a Christian and 
Voltaire an atheist. 
*13. What did Darwin add to evolutionism beyond Diderot? 
*14. Is the “intuition” of Bergson a modern or an ancient idea? 
Investigate. 
*15. Give and justify your vote for a man to be called “the father 
of the Enlightenment” if Locke were denied the title. 
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PHILOSOPHY APPLIED TO EDUCATION 


Vi should not be necessary at this point, now that the 
philosophies of the past have been reviewed, again to 
argue the close and necessary interconnection between 

“pure” philosophy and the philosophy of education,* a con- 
nection involving mutual contributions made and benefits 
received. If a lingering doubt remains, it could hardly long 
survive the demonstration, in the next few pages, of the way 
in which philosophers throughout all history have put edu- 
cation foremost in their thinking and have regarded the 
application of their philosophic ideas to education to be the 
ultimate touchstone, the proof of the rightful claim of their 
systems to recognition. 

As in the preceding survey, a reference to early Greek 
philosophers is again in order. “Education in America... 
has depended upon a tradition of thought that has come 
down from Grecian days, a tradition that continues in great 
force and is still sustained by most of the distinguished 
philosophers of our time.’”* 
eee) it. might well be granted that the philosophy 
AND EDUcaTion Of the earliest Greeks should properly be 

classed as a philosophy of science, since those 
thinkers were interested in how things came to be and how 


¢ ee Chapter II 
S. Breed, Education and the New Realism (New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1939), p pp. viii-ix 
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the world is made. But with the Sophists, at least, there was 
a beginning of the practice of applying the results of phil- 
osophy to the conduct of life, to the teaching of “virtue” in 
the management o! all human affairs. In other words, 
philosophy then anu there became a philosophy of education. 
This tie-up of matters of thought, knowledge, and reason to 
the question of imparting these ideas to the people — the 
question as to whether virtue, when it is decided upon, can 
be taught, and how the learning involved is related to knowl- 
edge — was thus basic in Greek philosophy. 

Following the Athenian period, there have been, histori- 
cally speaking, few if any long stretches of time when phil- 
osophy can be regarded as floating free in space, inde- 
pendent of any thought of education or of educational ways 
and means. And as the present day is approached, the con- 
nection of education and philosophy has loomed larger and 
larger until it is assuredly true that no philosopher of the 
last hundred years could expect a hearing except as he linked 
his proposals with education. He must be ready to show, 
just as now all philosophy must show, the application of his 
particular synthesis of thought to the training of the indi- 
vidual. With this idea in mind, some of these men will 
again be considered. In no better way could this inter- 
connection of philosophy and education be shown. 

It has already been pointed out that in the 
days of the early Christian fathers, and 
throughout the period of scholasticism, and 
also during the time of the Reformation and the counter- 
Reformation, the effort of the leaders was either to justify 
the Scriptures by identifying them with Greek philosophy or 
in some way to effect a balance between the one and the 
other. As fast as such an intellectual synthesis was built up, 
it was immediately applied to the educational program. So 
in the catechetical and catechumenal schools of the second 
century, for example, “the entire round of the Graeco- 
Roman learning was taught. Grammar, literature, rhetoric, 
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and philosophy were studied as thoroughly as in the pagan 
schools.’” Later, it is to be noted that the Christian schools 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries took over with vast 
enthusiasm the very Greek philosophy which the Saracens 
had rediscovered but had themselves decided to be too un- 
orthodox for the Mohammedan mind!* 

Particularly when the leaders of the Protestants, and the 
Jesuits in their turn, set up their programs of education, the 
teaching of the humanities had a fundamentally important 
place along with Christian doctrine. No man was yet ready 
to break away from the authority of the ancients, and so 
Christianity and paganism in combination made up the curri- 
culum. This is illustrated by the fact that the famous German 
Gymnasium, with its extreme emphasis on humanism, the 
school that became the very core of the German educational 
system, was directly the product of the Reformation educa- 
tional program. The philosophy of education of the Reforma- 
tion period may thus be summed up: 

“Just as the great reformers went to ancient literature for their 
theology, rhetoric, and science, so they sought information on peda- 
gogy from the same sources. ... As the scholars of the Renaissance 
had found in the ancient civilization culture, eloquence, beauty, 
philosophy, wisdom, and piety, so the new leaders felt that the 
education which had produced these grand products of the human 
spirit ought to be for all time the true pedagogy. In this educa- 


tional literature they discovered, clearly discussed, all the principles 
of school organization, aim, method, and curriculum.” 


But it has already been seen how, following the Reforma- 
tion, a doubt of the ancients sprang up, to be replaced by a 
rising confidence in the ability of men then living to find 
out the truth for themselves by asking it of nature. The great 
da Vinci (1452-1519) had set the stage for this scientific 

2 Stephen Duggan, History of Education (New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Co., 1986), rev. ed., pp. 71-72 

* Vid., F. P. Graves, A Student’s History of Education, revised 
edition (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1936), pp. 81-838 


3 Frederick Eby and C. F. Arrowood, The Development of Modern 
Education (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1934), p. 183 
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emphasis when he had stressed the necessity of experimen- 
tation to the extent of claiming, “Those sciences are vain 
and full of errors which are not born from experiment, the 
mother of certainty, and which do not end with one clear 
experiment. Science gives certainty, and science gives 
power.” * 

But humanism still kept a strong hold for 
over a century more, and it was not till the 
time of Francis Bacon (1561-1626) that the break with the 
past became apparent to all. It will be remembered how 
Bacon found in the method of science the solution of the 
problems of philosophy; but it is to education that he devoted 
the greater part of his attention. He believed that the ulti- 
mate goal of education was to give man domination over 
things, to increase human power through scientific knowl- 
edge. By obeying nature when her laws are understood, it 
is possible to synthesize human knowledge and human power. 
True knowledge comes through sense perception, and by 
experience alone may we verify it (empiricism). The pur- 
pose of education is to learn the laws of nature and so 
control nature for the benefit of man. By inductive study, 
man becomes master of things, and thus “knowledge is 
power.” Like many another, Bacon conceived of a Utopia 
(he called it a “Solomon’s house’) where a group of re- 
search specialists could apply the results of their experi- 
mental findings to the harnessing of nature and the advance- 
ment of human welfare. The function of philosophy, he 
believed, is to relieve the sufferings of man, to raise the 
standards of living and enable men to live happily together; 
and it is education that makes that possible. 

Comenius (1592-1670), “the founder of 
modern education,” is to be placed in the 
same philosophic period as Bacon; indeed he was a “philoso- 


4W. C. D. Dampier-Whetham, A History of Science (New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1931), p. 115 
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pher who had learnt of Bacon.” From the latter, Comenius 
took the empirical emphasis on the senses; from Descartes 
he absorbed the rationalistic emphasis on clarity of under- 
standing. 

Greatly influenced by the religious moralism of the phil- 
osophy of the Reformers, he yet, under the Baconian in- 
fluence, endeavored. to effect a synthesis with scientific real- 
ism. Though he aimed to inculcate the highest religious 
ideals, and called the ultimate aim of education “eternal 
happiness with God,” yet he believed that right living on 
earth would alone bring that happy result and that such 
right living could be taught. The implanting of the virtues 
of prudence, temperance, fortitude, and justice, and the 
regeneration of human life, is to be accomplished, Comenius 
claimed, not by spiritual means but by the power of edu- 
cation. Teach all truth to all men, great and small. Man 
should know all things and be master of all things. How is 
truth to be found? By uncovering the secrets of nature, both 
in the external world of things and the inner realm of the 
mind; then follow nature where she leads. The mind of a 
child is an unfolding plant; it should receive the nurture of 
a plant. Therefore, psychology is to be added to the list 
of sciences, not merely for increasing our philosophic knowl- 
edge of the mind but in order to discover the laws by which 
learning can be accomplished. So then, while Bacon would 
uncover and organize universal knowledge, Comenius would 
find the means for putting that knowledge into text-books 
and teaching it to youth; the art, as he put it, “of readily 
and solidly teaching all men all things.” His dream was a 
“universal college of all nations, devoted solely to the ad- 
vancement of the sciences.’ Growing out of this realistic 
philosophy, there was on every hand an emphasis on scien- 
tific training, the laws of learning, and democracy in educa- 
tion as well; for the claim of such learning taught by such 


5R. H. Quick, Educational Reformers (New York: E. L. Kellogg 
& Co., 1891), p. 72 
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methods was that the common man could grasp it. Proposals 
were frequently advanced for a universal alphabet and even 
a universal language, and of methods whereby, for example, 
a child “‘six years old, might, with nine months’ instruction, 
acquire a perfect knowledge of three languages.” ° 

Thus it will be observed that in less than a century after 
Luther, the educational world had moved from the position 
of wishing to enrich the education in the Scriptures by the 
addition of secular learning to a point where, now, nature 
and the scientific study of nature comprises the proper and 
almost the sole education of the Christian. 
John Milton (1608-1674) is next to be con- 
sidered. He, however, harking back to the 
position of the early Renaissance scholars, claimed that 
the best education for the Christian is the literature of the 
classics; for he felt that the best ideas ever to be conceived 
by the human mind are to be found there. Although at the 
same time he expressed as the ultimate objective of learning 
this: ““The end, then, of Learning is to repair the ruines of 
our first Parents by regaining to know God aright and out 
of that knowledge to love him, to imitate him, to be like 
him,”’ yet Milton sought to find, in the study “of those 
people who at any time have been most industrious after 
Wisdom . . . the right path of a vertuous and noble Educa- 
tion.” So fae youth, “to set them right and firm... in 
the knowledge of Vertue and the hatred of Vice: Their 
young and pliant affections are to be led through all the 
moral works of Plato, Xenophon, Cicero, Plutarch, Laertius, 
and those Locrian remnants.’ He was not, however, en- 
tirely oblivious to the now popular emphasis on natural 
science, and in his own way made a plea for sense-experience, 


for “the knowledge of God and of high and invisible things 


6 Quick, op. cit., p. 66 

7 John Milton, “Of Education,” The Works of John Milton (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1931), IV, 277 

8 Ibid., pp. 277, 280 

9 Tbid., p. 284 
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is to be gained by a study of visible and sensible things,” 
and in the enormous curriculum of the academies he pro- 
posed is to be found an allowance for attention, by way of 
books rather than experiment, be it noted, to agriculture, 
geography, physiology, military science, and medicine. 

His provision for religion was to advise “after evening 
repast, till bedtime their thoughts will be best taken up in the 
easie grounds of Religion, and the story of Scripture... . 
Sundayes also and every evening may be now understand- 
ingly spent in the highest matters of Theology, and Church 
History ancient and modern: and ere this time the Hebrew 
Tongue at a set hour might have been gain’d, that the Scrip- 
tures may be now read in their own original.”*° Thus is 
seen Milton’s idea of a “compleat and generous education”: 
a thorough and encyclopedic training in the classics, com- 
bined with a study of the accepted sciences and an allowance 
for some knowledge of the Scriptures. 

Although Comenius, and perhaps even Milton, 
could still feel that the religious motive was 
dominant in his program, the successor of Comenius in 
educational leadership, Locke (1632-1704), showed the real 
trend education was following, the only logical result of 
striving to serve two masters. As we have already learned, 
with Locke “the sole guide to the attainment of truth was 
reason.” The application of this philosophic principle to 
education was one of the chief motives of his life’s work. 
In the thinking of Locke, himself a professed Christian, 
moral training and molding of character is the aim of edu- 
cation, to be obtained by the formation of good habits through 
a long discipline of the desires. As with philosophy, the 
dominant aim in education is the development and the con- 
trol of life by reason. His famous tabula rasa theory, assert- 
ing that the mind. comes into the world like a piece of blank 
paper, and that, therefore, it is not inherently evil, taught 


10 Milton, op. cit., pp. 282, 285 
11 Duggan, op. cit., p. 190 
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that all ideas come into the mind after birth by way of 
senses. These simple ideas are then to be developed into 
higher forms of mental life by reason and reflection. Vir- 
tue is to “purely follow what reason directs as best, though 
the appetite leans the other way.” It is clear, then, that with 
Locke, as with Milton, the emphasis had largely left the field 
of experimental science. The reason is to be guided by logic 
rather than the observation of natural phenomena. To de- 
velop reason, “‘exercise the mind in observing the connection 
of ideas and follow them in train.” 

_ So he advised a wide range of sciences, and most par- 
ticularly mathematics, not for the knowledge to be obtained 
but for the sake of the mental discipline; or as he put it, 
“not to make them perfect in any one of the sciences, but 
so to open and dispose their minds as may best make them 
capable of any, when they shall apply themselves to it.” 
Furthermore, Locke deprecated religious instruction in early 
childhood, emphasizing rather the power of education to 
“cherish and nurse up the good, and gently weed out any 
bad inclinations, and settle in him good Habits.” 

The effect of Locke’s thoughts on education is consistent 
with his contribution to philosophy. The rationalism of the 
Enlightenment is his gift to posterity: the divine right of 
the individual, and most particularly his right to apply the 
test of reason to all things both human and divine and. to 
reject outright whatever is deemed not to stand the test. It 
was destructive to all established programs of thought. As 
it led to skepticism and Deism in philosophy, so in education, 
it abolished all authority but the secular and encouraged 
the efforts of those who would wipe out all religion from the 
schools. No man of recent centuries has had a wider follow- 
ing than he, and the influence of Locke on the great 
leaders in education to fellow, is clearly seen and freely 
acknowledged. 
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If Locke was the father of the Enlightenment, 
then Rousseau (1712-1778) was the child of 
that movement. Rousseau owes to Locke the emphasis on 
individualism and his reaction against the formalism of 
the accepted program of education. Most of all, Locke’s 
insistence on making reason the criterion of all thought and 
all education gave to Rousseau the precedent for throwing 
overboard the old moral sanctions of religion and custom, 
the harvest of which is not yet complete. 

It must be understood, however, that Rousseau developed 
his educational philosophy in a direction little dreamed of 
by his predecessors. Rather than interpreting the reign of 
reason as applicable only to a select intellectual aristocracy 
who alone were capable of true reason, as did Voltaire and 
Diderot, he applied his revolt against the educational cus- 
tom and authority of the Middle Ages in the direction of 
an advocacy of the complete overthrow of education of all 
kinds as it was then understood. All prevailing education 
was bad; all progress to date was retrogression; the best 
education is no education. By this preventive and anti-social 
philosophy, he meant: man’s primitive state was one of 
liberty and happiness; his only hope to escape from the 
evils so evident in civilization was to return to that original 
condition; therefore, allow nature and the consequences of 
nature to apply in the training of the child. Experience, 
not instruction, is the keynote. “Reason alone teaches us 
to know good and evil.” Striking directly and boldly at 
the Scriptural doctrine of innate depravity, Rousseau said 
that there is no original sin in the human heart; morality 
is to come not from without but from within. So let the 
child devolop, then, free of the corrupting influence of 
society; let him remain in a state of nature by removing all 
unfavorable and unnatural conditions, isolating him from a 
social environment. No instruction should begin till the 


12R. R. Rusk, The Philosophical Bases of Education (Boston: 
Houghton-Mifflin Co., 1928), p. 150 
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child’s desire for knowledge arises; let the doctrine of 
natural consequences be his discipline; let nature be his god. 
The impact of Rousseau’s doctrine was tremendous: 
historians aver that, in the political sphere, the Reign of 
Terror was the natural product of Rousseau’s teachings; in 
philosophy, Rousseau exercised a mighty influence, particu- 
larly in Kant;* in fact, the whole German school of idealism 
is based on Rousseau.* Educationally, it is doubtful if any 
man since his time has escaped his influence. Basedow, 
Pestalozzi, and Froebel were his avowed disciples. Yet 
throughout, Rousseau was largely destructive rather than 
constructive; he was keen in sensing defects in educational 
philosophy yet failed to demonstrate how to bring about 
reform. 
Basedow (1723-1790) needs mention only 
for the fact that he attempted to put into 
practice Rousseau’s educational ideas of growth, pupil 
activity and individualism. He based his program on the 
proposition that learning should be made like play and the 
child’s happiness should become the goal. Possibly his prin- 
cipal contribution to the development of the philosophy of 
education, however, was in the idea, logically though only 
indirectly based on Rousseau, of secularizing the schools. 
The implications of state versus church control of schools 
will be discussed shortly (see pp. 161-2), but it is important 
to note at what period and under what conditions the early 
public proclamations of the idea were made. 
As others had seen the remedy for the ills of 
man to be, at different times, rationalism, athe- 
ism, Deism, or naturalism, so Pestalozzi (1746-1827) an- 
nounced his panacea—education. He followed Rousseau in 
his naturalism but chose to interpret the phrase, “Education 
should follow the course laid down by nature,” to mean not 
* Vid., Frank peels: History of Philosophy (New York: Henry 
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“hands off the child” but “use nature to furnish the object les- 
son.” By observation, train the sense of perception; employ 
number, form, and language as the means; synthesize knowl- 
edge by the analysis of nature into its simplest elements, and 
then building up to the more complex, in keeping with the 
course of nature. He wished to set forth a method by which, 
holding sacred always the standpoint of the child, that child 
could be developed as a social being according to re- 
established natural laws. Through universal education, he 
believed with a missionary fervor that all the unrest, un- 
naturalness, injustice, and degradation of existing society 
could be remedied, social conditions purified, and the people 
elevated. The enthusiasm aroused by Pestalozzi has been 
given credit for developing the modern demand for universal 
popular education. 

What Pestalozzi possessed in vision he lacked 
in method. It remained for Herbart (1776- 
1841) to systematize and make specific the rather vague 
and erratic attempts of Pestalozzi to apply the doctrines of 
Rousseau. Establishing a practice school at Konigsburg, in 
connection with the university position he held as the suc- 
cessor of Kant, Herbart’s was the first real attempt at experi- 
mentation and scientific study of education on the basis now 
so common in American university schools of education, 
though he was conservative enough io stress the importance 
of the classics. Much like Comenius, he held that the aim of 
education is the developing of a moral man, to be accom- 
plished by a training of the perception of the right, of good- 
will, justice, and equity, and the inculcation of a spirit of 
a willingness to act in accordance with these precepts. His 
program called for a system of education based on a study 
of the mind, and he developed the idea of the “apperceptive 
mass,” whereby each new experience of the child is made 
meaningful by the total of all his previous experiences and in 
turn takes its prepared and logical place as a part of that 
body of experience. 
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Culture-Epoch Theory.—To promote in the child “many- 
sided interests,” he would have the curriculum cover the whole 
range of man’s knowledge. Herbart was deeply enough in- 
terested in the evolutionary ideas now becoming popular to 
propose, though somewhat dimly, the ideas later called the 
culture-epoch theory. He called for a correlation of all the 
subjects in the curriculum based on the biological theory of 
recapitulation, that theory which held that a child in his de- 
velopment recapitulates the supposed evolutionary history 
of the race. All that Herbart himself suggested was the idea 
that a book such as the Odyssey would be a proper book to 
read during childhood, since it pictures the youthful activities 
of the race; that this should be followed, as the youth grows, 
by other classics in the order of the growing complexity of 
the racial interests described. But as developed by his dis- 
ciples, it held, “Every pupil should pass successively through 
each of the chief epochs of the general mental development 
of mankind suitable to his stage of development. The ma- 
terial of instruction, therefore, should be drawn from the 
thought material of that stage of historical development in 
culture which runs parallel with the present mental stage 
of the pupil.” * 

To apply these principles, elementary education should 
begin with fairy tales and advance in play and class activi- 
ties through a pedagogical primitive stage to the nomadic 
and then to the agricultural, and so on as far as the im- 
agination or the evolutionary faith of the educator could 
carry him. In spite of its impossible and fantastic elements, 
the attempt has been made to apply this culture-epoch theory 
to school programs as recently as the last quarter century. 

Five Formal Steps:—But it was to method rather than 
to educational psychology that Herbart is to be regarded as 
the greatest contributor. His “five formal steps” in learning 
had an immense effect on the later practice of teaching in 


13 F. P. Graves, Great Educators of Three Centuries (New York: 
Macmillan Company, 1912), p. 188 
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America. As the first promulgator of the doctrine of interest 
and of the culture-epoch theory, his particular gift to educa- 
tion was the popularizing of the idea that this education 
which Pestalozzi had convinced the world would save man- 
kind could be reduced to a systematic and readily workable 
science. It was believed then to be a demonstrable fact that 
by means of a short normal-school course in “pedagogy,” 
based on a literal application of his formal method, it was 
possible to make an excellent teacher of almost anyone, 
no matter how poorly prepared otherwise.* Probably no 
system of educational method of the recent past has had so 
wide a formative influence upon American education and 
upon the thought and practice of teachers generally as has 
his, though at the present time it is rejected by educational 
leaders practically in toto. 

Froebel (1782-1852) was, even more truly 
than Herbart, the logical successor of Pes- 
talozzi. He had been a pupil of Pestalozzi, and he attempted 
to interpret him for a later time and for a different school 
group. Upon a background of mysticism from his early 
training, he added something of Fichte’s philosophy of the 
Absolute gained from his university years. He was “con- 
vinced of the demonstrable connection in all cosmic develop- 
ment,” and just as he saw in science the key to the mystic 
organization of the universe, he believed that in education 
it was possible to develop the pupils harmoniously in all 
their powers, a “‘development by unfolding,” through their 
own activity in subjects whose relation with one another and 
with life had been carefully worked out, and to give “such 
a course of training as would answer to the laws of develop- 
ment and the laws of life.” Self-expression and free de- 
velopment were his watchwords. In his book, The Education 
of Man, he expressed his philosophy of education: an 


* Vid., Isaac Doughton, Modern Public Education (New York: D. 
Appleton-Century Co., 1935), pp. 321-324 
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application to pedagogy of idealism combined with the 
evolutionary theory. 

Starting with Fichte’s idea that the Absolute of God is a 
self-conscious spirit from which originates both man and 
nature, Froebel believed that there is in the universe a 
manifoldness within unity, mystic in expression and symbolic 
in thought. Very much as in the culture-epoch theory of 
Herbart, he said, “Each successive generation and each 
successive human being . . . must pass through all preceding 
phases of human development and culture.” Besides elabor- 
ating the unity to be found in the universe, in nature, 
humanity, individual man, and in age periods, Froebel in- 
sisted on a unity in the intellectual, physical, and moral life 
of the individual at all stages and in the relations of his 
mental phases of knowing, feeling, and willing. This in- 
cludes a unity in subject matter and a connectedness in the 
course of study. This latter is inherent in the argument 
that nature-study gives acquaintance with the handiwork and 
manifestation of the “‘Absolute,’’ that mathematics makes 
clear the reign of law in the universe, and that language 
must be connected with religious instruction in order that 
words may be joined with real ideas in life. 

He sums up his general method under the term “self- 
activity,’ and in his usual mystic fashion explains that 
“since God created man in his own image, man should 
create and bring forth like God; this is the high meaning, 
the deep significance, the great purpose of work and in- 
dustry, of productive and creative activity.” By way of the 
kindergarten, which seemed best adapted to his program, the 
ideas of Froebel have had tremendous vogue, particularly 
in the public school system of America. However, it should 
be noted that the religious notions of their founder have been 
completely removed from the program as offered here. 

This latter observation serves as an introduction to a 
brief mention here of the subject of the secularization of 
the schools of America, a development that came to fruition 
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at about this time. Some of the historical European back- 
ground is already clear, such as the decided weakening of 
the religious emphasis in education consequent on the Renais- 
sance and the growth of scientific naturalism that followed. 
But this country had its own development in 
a secular direction even more rapid than that 
of Europe. And it is not hard to find abun- 
dant reasons for these trends. Almost from the first, America 
had become the great melting-pot of nations and races and 
consequently of religions. How, schoolmen asked, could any 
agreement be reached as to what should be taught in the way 
of religious doctrine? If agreement were reached, would it 
be safe to teach that doctrine? Furthermore, as will be em- | 
phasized later, the whole trend in America during the nine- 
teenth century—in pioneer land-settlement movements, in the 
building up of big business, in the cult of dollar success— 
was all away from spiritual emphasis and in the direction 
of the secular. 


RELIGION IN 
THE SCHOOLS 


The career of Horace Mann (1796-1859) 
serves to illustrate this policy so characteristic 
of modern America of removing all religion from the schools. 
Mann argued that while the public schools should cultivate 
a moral and religious spirit, this could not be accomplished 
by inculcating sectarian doctrines. He had no desire, he 
said, to develop in this country a school program where 
“each sect according to its creed, maintain separate schools 
in which children are taught from their tenderest years to 
wield the sword of polemics with fatal dexterity; and where 
the Gospel, instead of being a temple of peace, is converted 
into an armory of deadly weapons for social interminable 
warfare.” Consequently, he made popular the idea that the 
Bible should be read in the schools strictly without comment; 
thus he attempted to adjust the relations of state and church. 
However, education itself, he felt, could supply the unifying 
principle now that religion was no longer to be considered. 
And Mann, the great democrat of education, would make 
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it available to all. “The absolute right to an education of 
every human being that comes into the world” was to him 
“a great immortal immutable principle of natural law, 
a principle of divine origin, clearly legible in the ways of 
Providence.” 

The secular emphasis in the educational pro- 
gram, to the virtually complete exclusion of 
the spiritual, which has characterized the public schools of 
America since Mann’s day, has now become so thoroughly 
taken for granted as scarcely any longer to excite comment; 
yet never, since his time, have there been lacking those who 
on occasion would raise a voice in protest or in warning. 
Some way must be found, they feel, to avoid the excesses 
of sectarianism while erecting a barrier against the threaten- 
ing flood of youthful irreligion, immorality, and crime. 
As one educator recently put it: 


SECULARIZATION 


“We have acted as though the greatest satisfactions of life could 
be attained in the realm of the material. More and more, thoughtful 
leaders in education raise warning voices against this serious limi- 
tation upon our prevailing educational outlook. To one of the 
world’s greatest teachers and thinkers are attributed the words: 
“Man shall not live by bread alone... .’ Yet, almost by common 
consent, this vital aspect of man’s complete adjustment to his en- 
vironment has been neglected by the school. 

“.... The school must recognize the seriousness of this mission 
in its educational outlook. The program of the school must make 
possible the integration of the personality around some great cosmic 
principle that elevates man to a destiny far beyond that of sensuous 
satisfactions alone.” 1* 


These considerations help to explain the fact that the 
Roman Catholics of America regard the inculcation of re- 
ligion as an essential part of a complete education important 
enough to maintain at great expense and sacrifice a wide- 
spread parochial-school system paralleling the public schools. 
Many non-Catholics who maintain that such a solution would 


14N, L. Bossing, Teaching in Secondary Schools (Boston: Hough- 
ton-Mifflin Company, 1935), pp. 18-14 
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not be possible or desirable for the general public program 
yet feel that the present policy of absolute disregard of things 
spiritual must be abandoned. If an answer is to be found, 
its consideration must wait a further study of the current 
educational scene. So at this point, the historical survey 
continues. 

An interesting character coming next in the 
history of American educational philosophy 
was Amos B. Alcott (1799-1888), who was in some ways 
a century ahead of his day and who might truly be called 
“the first progressive.” In fact, a study of his ideas impels 
the observation that many modern progressives seem to have 
caught the letter rather than the spirit of his methods to the 
detriment of the more recent program. Alcott stressed self- 
expression in the child as against rote learning, creative 
writing to be encouraged by the stimulation of the imagina- 
tion, the personality to be developed by way of self-analysis, 
the appeal to the child-nature to be made through the will 
and the heart rather than by the crudities of physical disci- 
pline. Furthermore, he used the “free conversation” method 
in his school and arrived at the development of a “common- 
conscience”’ in the class group, the essence of true socializ- 
ation. Yet he never trusted, with Rousseau and some mod- 
erns, in the essential goodness of the child, nor depended 
on free self-expression as a final source of learning. Self- 
discipline implied to Alcott just that, and the development 
of the spiritual life of the child meant more to him than all 
the finest product of the intellect. 

Herbert Spencer (1820-1903) was the man 
who more than anyone else interpreted the 
scientific movement in philosophy for the schools and did it 
concretely by crystalizing and defending the new attitude 
that called for a departure from the old insistence upon the 
supreme value of the classics for education. Spencer an- 
swered the question, “What knowledge is the most worth?” 
by claiming that an acquaintance with the sciences is always 
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most useful in life and, therefore, of the “most worth.” 
He considered in turn all the activities of life, which 
he put into five groups: those ministering directly to self- 
preservation; those ministering indirectly; those which aim 
toward the rearing and disciplining of offspring; those in- 
volved in the maintenance of social and political relations; 
and those activities associated with the leisure part of life. 
He attempted to demonstrate the need of the knowledge of 
some particular science or sciences to guide, in their turn, 
each of these rightly, not only for intellectual growth but 
for moral discipline as well. Since he regarded the first 
mentioned activity, self-preservation, to be the primary law 
of existence, his emphasis was really hedonistic and gave an 
unquestionably materialistic slant to his educational program. 

Thus Spencer advocated a decided change from the type 
of training that had largely dominated since the Renaissance 
and called for a breaking away from the traditional sub- 
servience to the classics. Instead of a society where the few 
are to be educated for a life of culture and elegant leisure, 
with Latin and Greek predominant, he recommended the 
sciences and a new program of “complete living” where all 
men should enjoy their inherent advantages. Education was 
to be non-coercive; the pupil was to be hampered by few 
restraints. In his program, it should be noted, he included 
the political and social as well as the physical sciences. 
Moreover, he applied his evolutionary philosophy* to criti- 
cizing the teaching methods of the time, and undertook, 
like Herbart, to set up a program of guiding principles for 
teaching. These included the procedure from simple to 
complex, from concrete to abstract, from empirical to 
rational. Also, “‘as the child’s features resemble those of 
the savage,” he said, “‘so, too, do his instincts’; therefore the 
suppression of these evil impulses is the chief end of moral 
education; this to be accomplished largely through a disci- 
pline by natural consequences. This latter part of his phil- 
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osophy was not of great effect, but his demand for a complete 
change of curriculum certainly was effective; so that from 
Spencer’s time till now the schools of America have never 
ceased to give a leading place to the human and natural 
sciences, while the classics have fallen upon correspondingly 
lean years. 
ae G. Stanley Hall (1844-1924) may not as yet 
hold a secure place in the history of the 
philosophy of education but his influence was for a time so 
dominant that it is necessary to consider him, He undertook 
for his special task the applying of the evolutionary hy- 
pothesis to the mental life of man; to account, by the theory 
of evolution, for the human mind and soul. His highest 
ambition was to be called the “Darwin of the Mind.” His 
fundamental theory was that mental and physical life are al- 
ways parallel; mind and body have evolved together through 
millions of years. Just as physical life originally began, 
according to the evolutionary claim, with a single cell, so did 
mind. As man evolved and reached the stage of using the 
hands, the brain began to develop; then followed the growth 
of the intermediate mental organs and the basic emotions. 
Finally, with the development of tribal society, man’s higher 
soul life was realized. Hall’s application of this to education 
was by way of the “recapitulation theory”; the child in 
its mental growth recapitulates all the evolutionary history 
of the race. It is the business of teachers to take advantage 
of this; in childhood up to eight years let the child be given 
up to fancy, imagination, and free play; from eight to twelve 
let him recapitulate the era of savagery by ritual, regi- 
mentation, and drill; in adolescence, discipline, examina- 
tions, and drill are to be subordinated, and appeal made 
to the interest, enthusiasm, and imagination. Finally, he 
said, culture must be all-sided as it was in the later racial 
stages. 
Catharsis.—The result of a direct application of philoso- 
phic reasoning to education is seen in Hall’s teachings on 
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catharsis. As proposed by Aristotle and repeated many times 
since, the doctrine simply referred to the supposedly puri- 
fying effect of music and tragedy on the human emotions, 
freeing the soul of the observer thereby from its morbid 
and selfish passions and converting the baser emotions to 
those of higher nature. But Hall proposed to give the idea 
a far broader application, claiming that the baser tendencies 
of man, which Spencer would recognize only to suppress, 
could themselves furnish the purifying effect if allowed to 
be expressed. ““These inborn and more or less savage in- 
stincts can and should be allowed some scope. The deep 
and strong cravings in the individual for those primitive 
experiences and occupations in which his ancestors became 
skillful through the pressure of necessity should not be 
ignored.”*” “TI incline to think that many children would be 
the better and not worse for reading, provided it can be 
done in tender years, stories like those of Captain Kidd, 
Jack Shepperd, Dick Turpin and other gory tales . . . on 
the principle of the Aristotelian catharsis to arouse betimes 
the higher faculties which develop later.” *° 

Furthermore, he felt that even direct manifestation of 
the traces of this inborn savagery should properly be given 
expression, for they “‘must be allowed to run their course 
when they appear naturally in childhood, even though they 
are tendencies harmful in later life. By being allowed to 
pass through their normal and natural development, they 
work themselves out and disappear.”*’ Whether Hall really 
intended to have the theory applied as directly as the quota- 
tions would imply is a question, but there is no doubt of the 
decided effect of his ideas on educational thinking during 
the years of his popularity, particularly in the direction of 
emphasis on the cult of childhood “self-expression.” The 
harvest apparently is just being gathered. 

15 G. S. Hall, Youth (New York: D. Appleton and Co., 1928), p. 3 

16 Tbid., p. 137 


17. H. Wilds, The Foundations of Modern Education (New York: 
Farrar & Rinehart, 1936), p. 489 
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John Dewey (b. 1859) completes the review. 
At this point it will be necessary to do little 
more than to mention him, since so much attention will be 
paid to him in later chapters; but it is pertinent here to 
recognize his place in the development of educational phil- 
osophy and the part he played in building up the background 
of all our present educational thinking. Dewey probably 
applied his philosophy directly to education in a greater de- 
gree and in broader ways than any other man. In summing 
up his influence, it might be stated that we owe to him the 
present emphasis on the educational value of experience, on 
scientific measurement and procedure in education, and the 
project method in teaching. In fact, the whole modern 
activity movement derives from him, though much of the 
actual demonstration of all these theories was left to his 
followers. It is no exaggeration to say that the entire present- 
day picture of education centers about Dewey, his ideas, 
and the developments leading from his ideas. These latter 
include on the one hand the more or less faithful interpreta-. 
tion of these ideas developed by his admirers and on the 
other hand the hidden, or active, opposition to Dewey’s edu- 
cational philosophy and practice by those holding to a dif- 
fering school of thought. 


DEWEY 


Almost from the earliest times, the conclusions 
of philosophy have been applied to the schools, 
so that philosophy of education has paralleled 
pure philosophy. The monastic schools of the Middle Ages, 
for example, stressed human reason and ancient philosophy, 
even while seeking to develop spiritual values; and the 
reformation and counter-reformation educational program 
was largely humanistic. Considering the period following 
the reformation in some detail, it is found that Francis 
Bacon believed that the scientific experimental study of the 
laws of nature would furnish all truth for the schools; and 
Comenius held that such information, efficiently taught, would 
regenerate mankind, Miulton’s ideal education comprised 
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the complete content of the classics. With Locke, the em- 
phasis swung to an assurance that by the teaching of scientific 
reasoning, rather than experiment, the key to the good life 
would be found. Rousseau urged a return to primitive nature 
for the child, while Pestalozzi believed that all human ills 
could be remedied by universal education based on a study 
of nature. 

Herbart stressed formal method and its possibilities for 
solving the problems of the teacher; Froebel, on the other 
hand, believed that the “heaven in the child’ could be 
brought out by encouraging self-expression and activity in 
ideally happy school surroundings. With Froebel is reached 
the virtual end of all inclusion of religious elements in the 
school program; from then on, and with the help of Mann, 
the public school rapidly became completely secularized. 

Alcott was a forerunner of the progressive school pro- 
gram, though without immediate followers. Spencer intro- 
duced evolution and science-teaching into the philosophy of 
schoolmen; and Hall based the entire educational program 
on the application of evolution. The survey ends with Dewey 
and a mention of his contributions to scientific education 
and the “new schools.” __ } 

Chapters following will be devoted to more detailed study 
of the educational ideas thus far only briefly considered and 
to the modern developments based on those ideas. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


What is your reaction to Herbart’s ideas of morality as the 
essential aim of education? 

What do you think of Milton’s aims of education? 

Do you believe that Rousseau’s objection to books has had 
any permanent effect upon education? Explain. 

Is there such a thing as “mind training’’? 

How do you evaluate the total effect of Locke on all phil- 
osophy? 

Do you consider that Comenius was a traitor to his theological 
training? Justify your answer. 
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7. How may the wild enthusiasm of Rousseau’s contemporaries 
for his educational ideas be explained? 

8. Have Rousseau’s ideas on the whole been beneficial or other- 
wise? 

9. What is really meant by “nature study’? 

10. Has the culture-epoch theory been completely abandoned? 
Prove it. 

*11. What were the educational aims of Mann and of Alcott? 

*12. Prepare a biography of an early leader in education in your 
State and compare him with Mann or Hall. 

*13. Why has the kindergarten been more popular in America 
than in the land of its birth? 

*14. With the help of Locke’s Conduct of the Understanding, en- 
deavor to state that philosopher’s real teaching in regard to 
formal discipline and compare it with the more modern state- 
ments of the thesis. 

*15. Compare the work of Thomas Aquinas in organizing knowl- 
ledge with that of Herbert Spencer. 
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VIL 
IDEALISM AND MATERIALISM 


In the many varieties of philosophy already 
reviewed, it may perhaps have been noticed 
that underlying them all and characterizing 
them all, is one or another of just two contrasting points of 
view. These two have been given the names of idealism and 
materialism. They were not always as apparent as when 
recognized as such in the conflicting philosophies of such men, 
for example, as Bacon or Descartes, but there they assuredly 
were, whether on the one hand the name given was material- 
ism, naturalism, realism, or positivism; or whether on the 
other hand the attitude was called idealism, spiritualism, or 
transcendentalism. We are concerned, then, with the distinc- 
tion behind and beneath the expression of all these schools, 
involving two, and essentially only two, differing ways of 
facing the problems of life and eternity. It will be clear, 
also, that where it may be impossible to place a philosophy 
directly and entirely in one category or another, an inclu- 
sive claim sometimes made, yet whatever the degree of 
mingling, these two points of view alone seem involved. 
Since, moreover, the same observation may be applied to 
the philosophic thinking of today, a consideration of the 
true meaning and significance of each term would seem a 
worthy venture, 
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I IDEALISM 


To take idealism first, an attempt at a defi- 
nition reveals at the start apparently three 
possible meanings of the one concept. Prob- 
ably the simplest is the every-day non-technical use of the 
term, which has to do with a moral state comprising a devo- 
tion to or a striving after the aim of perfection in such things 
in life as justice, beauty, or truth. 

Then there is an earlier and narrower conception, typi- 
fied by Plato’s “ideas,”’ which claims the existence of a world 
apart, a world of pure forms, of distilled essence of reality; 
ideas with a transcendent existence of their own and not 
dependent on any mentality. However, as pointed out before, 
these forms of Plato were the absolute and perfect models 
of the qualities they represented, and “from the beginning, 
the Platonic ideas were ideals.”* To make it clear, as Dewey 
expresses it, “even today, anyone who believes in absolute 
eternal objective standards or types of justice, truth, law 
(whether natural or moral), to which particular sets and 
events tend to conform (or should conform) accepts the 
essentials of the Platonic doctrine of ideas.”” This very 
definitely, then, brings the ultimate and essential meaning of 
early “ideaism”’ directly in line with the common concep- 
tion of idealism first stated. 

But in treating the later history of philosophy, as for 
example in the time of Locke, of Kant, and Hegel, another 
approach to the term must be considered. It bears a close 
resemblance to the idea concept of Plato, but instead of 
holding to an independent existence for the idea, there is an 
emphasis on the source of the idea, which is the mind. 
Idealism thus becomes a matter of pure mentality and would 
appear to deal solely with mental concepts and so simply 

1B. A. G. Fuller, History of Philosophy, Ancient and Medieval 
(New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1938), p. 78 

2 John Dewey, “Idea and Ideation” in Paul Monroe (Ed.), Cyclo- 
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stress mind as contrasted with matter. But here, too, it is 
found that this is not the whole story, for “however, even 
this restriction was not always observed; idea was often 
used to designate any mode of so-called psychic existence, 
such as a feeling, a desire, etc,”* and so even for this type 
of idealism and for this period, “the most certain, the best 
known, thing is an individual’s own inner life, his play 
of emotions, hopes, fears, pleasures, pains, ideas, memories, 
etc.””* 

Today, also, the same conclusion is inescapable. It is 
true that it is frequently possible to find present-day ideal- 
ism defined as a belief that the mind and self are primary 
in our experience, as contrasted with the belief that the world 
of physical reality is the truly fundamental thing in ex- 
perience—simply mind versus matter again. But any com- 
plete statement of modern idealistic philosophy at once goes 
beyond this narrowing of the definition simply to the mental. 
It may start out by talking about the priority of mind as 
such, but almost immediately it moves on to something more 
transcendent than mind. For example, in a recent text that 
states the idealistic position, there appears this sentence: 
“We live in a world of ideas rather than facts,” while ad- 
joining in the very same paragraph are the words: “We live 
in a world created not only by our ideals, but the ideals of 
others.”” The text goes on to say: “The idealist believes 
that all he knows in the world around him is what the mind 
has itself created and projected; . . . systems of esthetical 
ideals, systems of ethical demands, systems of religious 
aspirations.”° A statement such as this from another author 
is characteristic: “Idealism . . . says in effect, if you seek 
for elemental things, you will not find them in matter and 
motion and force, but in experience, in reason, in intelli- 

3 Dewey, op. cit., p. 371 

4 Tbid., p. 372 

5R. C. Lod ge, Philosophy of Education (New York: Harper & 
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gence, in personality, in values, in religious and ethical 
ideas.’ Assuredly, then, in such an approach, mentality has 
been superseded by spirituality. 

To sum up the matter thus far: after considering the 
possibility that there may be three different meanings of 
the term, the conclusion is reached that now and throughout 
all history, idealism reduces essentially and finally to a 
point of view expressing the feeling that life’s realities are 
assuredly not material and are not simply of the mind but 
are of the spirit. Idealism, then, may justly be taken as at 
first stated, as a philosophy of attitudes, of ethical values 
and spiritual ideals. “Man . . . pursuing Truth, Beauty, 
Love, has perceived that these are attributes of a great 
Reality—for the perfectness of which his heart is hungry.’ 
With this definition accepted, some statements 
having to do with the prevalence of the ideal- 
istic position should be manifestly true. First 
may be taken the relation between idealism 
‘and the scientific attitude. In spite of the fact that the 
objectivity engendered by the rise of the natural sciences 
in the early nineteenth century tended for a time in the 
direction of a materialistic view of the world and of life, 
still it is true that after the first great faith in the sciences 
had reached its peak, a reaction set in in the opposite 
direction which was promoted by the very leaders in scien- 
tific thought themselves. So that Sir James Jeans expresses 
the attitude of many scientists today when he says, “The 
law and order which we find in the universe are most 
easily described—and also, I think, most easily explained— 
in the language of idealism. Thus subject to the reservations 
already mentioned, we may say that present-day science is 
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favorable to idealism.’”” A second scientist, in showing the 
point of view of this same man, says, “Jeans . . . would make 
the universe . . . a thought in the mind of God.’*° And from 
another source, we read, “Scientists of the first rank . . . are 
no longer sure that they can explain the universe. . . . They 
have become mystics, realizing that they stand face to face 
with a Greater Power whose magic operations they may 
study and investigate with immense delight and profit, but 
whose ultimate nature and purpose they are quite unable to 
fathom.””” 
PEAT SHEN LL Loe sphere of political and social science, 
SOCIAL science idealism is to be found expressing itself 
strongly in all periods of their history. We 
might begin with the time of Plato and his contrast between 
the existing state and the ideal state, which was a direct 
product of his “ideaism,’’ a contrast made more explicit 
by the Christian Platonism of the Fathers as exemplified in 
Augustine’s ideal “City of God.” Then idealism is seen in 
later centuries changing its emphasis. This change paralleled 
a shift from the spiritual to the rational and was concerned 
primarily no longer with the state but with the value of the 
individual and his natural rights as a human personality. Thus 
were developed the modern concepts of human liberty in its 
many forms—religious, economic, and civil, a movement that 
reached its peak in the French Revolution. The failure of 
idealistic rationalism there and in other instances to achieve 
the ideal of perfection either of the individual or of the 
state led to the development of the German idealistic phil- 
osophy, accompanied with a rapid growth of faith in the con- 
cept of nationalism. This meant first the Prussian idea of 
absolute nationalism, but it was followed by a more modern 


9Sir James Jeans, The New Background of Science (New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1933), p. 296 
10J. W. N. Sullivan, “The Revolution in Science,” Atlantic 
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type of ambitious national aspiration that again gave large 
place to individual worth. This in turn is tending in many 
quarters to be superseded by the ideal of an international 
society, a super-state bringing peace and good-will to all 
the earth. 

History makes clear that in the case of America, the 
Revolutionary fathers were unconquerable idealists, placing 
the eternal verities of the spirit as they conceived them, 
“life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,” far above 
personal good or mere material values. 

The love of mammon and the social callousness ascribed 
to the capitalistic class, which attitudes make difficult all 
social legislation and hinder all social progress, are, in the 
thinking of idealists today, only to be abhorred. Politics 
is to be allied with ethics, and a solution for political evils 
is sought; though as to whether the answer be socialism or 
an improved democracy, government control or a greater 
liberty for smaller governmental units, there is among these 
idealists no agreement. They feel earnestly certain, how- 
ever, that the basic struggle in present-day society is not 
between capitalism and communism, as so many would have 
us believe; rather is it to them a choice between the sure 
destruction resulting from a continued adherence to the 
coldly selfish, brutalizing philosophy of materialism in- 
herent in both communism and capitalism,* or the salvation 
promised through a realization of the program of the idealist. 
Idealism is thus dealing with humanity by hoping, some- 
times confidently and sometimes it would seem almost against 
hope, for reform and progress and looking toward a future 
of more advanced liberty, citizenship, and justice. 

And what of education itself from idealism’s 
vantage point? One might again begin with 
the later Greeks, remembering their convic- 
tion that ignorance is the source of all evil, and that con- 
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versely, therefore, wisdom is virtue, so that through intel- 
lectual effort man could achieve a knowledge of the eternal 
universal. This was idealism in its true sense. Later, and 
throughout most of early church history, the emphasis was 
on education for the study of Greek ideas, and for the com- 
paring, defining, and classifying of beliefs. This also was 
idealistic, since it paid little attention to physical science 
and the material world of nature but much to the sphere of 
the mind and spirit. Even in humanism the preoccupation 
in education was with ideas and beliefs and concepts rather 
than an inquiry into natural phenomena. It has further been 
seen how in later times the romantic and symbolic idealism 
of Hegel and the German school eventuated in the edu- 
cational emphases of Froebel, with his allegorical mysticism. 
For Herbart, too, education and idealism were inseparable. 

As for the present, let Horne answer for a considerable 
group: 

“Idealism finds ideas and purposes to be the realities of ex- 
istence; and personality, which is the union of ideas and purposes, 
to be the ultimate reality. These views are in contrast with all 
forms of materialism which would reduce ideas and purposes to 
some form of physical existence. . . . If these views are correct, it 
is evident that idealism is the true philosophy in education. The 
relation between teachers and pupils, being personal and reciprocal, 
is something more than materialism can either allow or explain, 


than the commercialism of trade can understand, than any form of 
egoism can attain.” 1” 


According to these educational idealists, the American 
school is in danger of losing its soul, if it has not done so 
already, to the lure of materialism. They earnestly deplore 
the prevailing tendencies in education toward mechaniza- 
tion and scientific methodology, toward substituting a faith 
in measurement, classification, and organization in place of 
a dependence on the development of the affective nature of 
the child, his emotional life, and his higher aspirations. 


12H. H. Horne, Idealism in Education (New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1910), p. vii 
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These tendencies, they claim, are to be found in all school 
circles and contaminate alike the conservative and the pro- 
gressive, cutting across all lines dividing the old-time dis- 
ciplinarian from the most enthusiastic liberal. Such a degra- 
dation of the high educational ideals of our forefathers must, 
they say, be fought with all the vigor of the true teacher’s 
being. 

Perhaps, however, the statement should be in- 
terjected at this point that idealism cannot 
be considered as synonymous with Chris- 
tianity or even with religion in general. Undoubtedly there 
is much in common in the two, in that both are looking away 
from the more objective realities of life toward higher realms 
of thought; and idealism has been taken, in the thinking of 
many, to be the true defense, and the only defense, of re- 
ligion and spiritual things of the world. Yet it must not be 
forgotten that idealism per se is clearly and at all times man- 
made and dependent on man for its inspiration and develop- 
ment. For example: 


IDEALISM AND 
RELIGION 


“The idealist regards man as a rational and moral being capable 
of progressively realizing in human society a system of absolute 
ideals and values. . . . As the individual grows in character, so the 
state also progresses toward perfection. 

“The purpose of the state is to help souls grow. As souls are 
to be perfect even as the Father in heaven is perfect, so also the 
state as a community of souls approaches the perfection of the 
kingdom of God as its goal.” 1° 


Without question, there is no suggestion here that we 
need to look to a source higher than man, even though our 
faith in man may develop into sheer wistfulness, such as, 
**, .. [he goal on which our souls are set, however hopelessly, 
is nothing less than perfection. Indeed, our very despair is 
but an indication of our belief in the Truth and Goodness 
which we fail to attain.” ™ 

13 Quoted in Q. A. Kuehner, A Philosophy of Education (New 


York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1935), pp. 106-107 
14 Tbid., p. 119 
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There is, of course, in the idealistic outlook, room for a 
consideration of Deity, and indeed it may strongly be granted 
that idealism constitutes the necessary pre-conditions for 
religious belief. For as the supremacy of matter is re- 
pudiated, and as advance is made even beyond the things of 
the mind toward a still higher and a spiritual emphasis, we 
are taking the first steps on the way to religion. But we 
have not yet arrived; something more is necessary. The god 
of idealism may bear little resemblance to the God of re- 
ligious faith; surely all the Ideas, the Ultimates, the All 
Wills and the Absolutes are but pale and distorted reflections 
of the God of the Old and New Testaments. The essential 
difference seems clear: in idealism is set forth the First 
Cause of men’s postulation; in Christianity is the God of 
revelation, Himself the revealer. 

Manifestly, then, idealism is not religion. 

Lad i pad In the light of what has already been said, 
a eee it would rightly be concluded that idealism 

has been strongly dominant throughout a large 
part of philosophic history, beginning at least with Plato, 
and more particularly throughout the Christian Platonism 
of the church. It held its own fairly successfully even during 
the reaction of the Renaissance and down to a period as late 
as the early nineteenth century. But partly as a protest 
against the extravagant transcendentalism of the German 
school of idealism and partly on account of the rise of 
interest in the natural sciences, the whole idealistic position 
was brought for some decades into partial eclipse. However, 
even before the beginning of the twentieth century, the light 
of idealism began once more to brighten, as it was realized 
that there are spiritual values that are assured and yet not 
subject to observation and measurement by caliper and micro- 
scope. What man learned about nature did not make him 
certain that reality was as simple and as concrete as science 
for a time had claimed. 

So during the past generation there has been a great 
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revival in the direction of idealism. This may be witnessed 
in the schools of neo-Kantianism and neo-Hegelianism, in 
the intuitionism of Bergson, in the trend of psychology 
toward “purposivism,” and in the idealistic explanation of 
history. Even pragmatism has had its genesis in idealism. 

It is true, nevertheless, that in recent days, 
as in the past, idealism has had opposition 
to meet. It has often been condemned as 
“utopianism and romanticism,” as too introspective, and to 
be regarded as a beautiful and useless dream. There have 
always been those who would not accept the assumption that 
experience, thought, and spirit are the only forms of reality. 
The very difficulties inherent in the psychological investiga- 
tion of mentality or personality, which even render the claim 
of psychology for a place among the sciences doubtful to 
some students of the subject,* give renewed justification to 
the critics. Matter may be isolated and subjected to measure- 
ment and mathematical treatment; this is felt to be largely 
impossible as yet in the realm of the mind. Dewey, more- 
over, feels that “‘at present there are many signs that the 
idealistic movement has, temporarily at least, spent its 
force. At least there is a strong realistic tendency in active 
progress.”'° However, the idealists are not disconcerted, and 
to the charge that they are guilty of shutting their eyes to 
physical realities and seeking refuge in the subjective world 
of the imagination, they retort: “This world is not a natural 
phenomenon, growing out of physical reactions to physical 
stimulations. It takes a Newton and an Einstein to give us 
physics; the three B’s—Bach, Beethoven, and Brahms—to 
give us new horizons in music, and a Shakespeare to give us 
the drama. These are characteristic creations of the mind, and 
the best evidence that mind is something more than physical 
reaction to a physical stimulus. . . . The whole world of 


OPPOSITION TO 
IDEALISM 


* Vid., Grace Adams, Psychology: Science or Superstition? (New 
York: Covici-Friede, 1931), pp. 269 ff. 
a 15 John Dewey, “Idealism,” Cyclopedia of Education, op. cit., III, 
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culture, invention, and discovery represent ideals in oper- 
ation. ... The realist’s claim, that ‘we know, and we know 
that we know,’ seems the expression of a wish. If we only 
did! Life and’science would be far simpler than they are, 
if we only did know, and did not have to grope our way 
precariously with hypotheses, statistics, and experiments.”*° 

Idealism, therefore, is not only to be regarded as a great 
historical force, but by all counts is still to be reckoned with 
as a widely held point of view in the current scene. 


Il. MATERIALISM 


Now, what may be said of materialism, and 
what is an acceptable definition? The term, 
as stated before, is used here in its broader sense, as practi- 
cally synonymous with realism, or naturalism. It has been 
defined as a view that places life on a purely factual basis 
and constitutes a concern with physical and objective things 
to the neglect or the denial of the spiritual. Materialism 
holds that the world of physical reality is the truly funda- 
mental thing in experience, that self-existent matter, with 
its characteristic properties, including that of motion, is the 
one basic constituent of the universe. Since the world is 
objective and factual, personal ideals and feelings are 
subjective and secondary, and ideals and emotions are, if 
recognized at all, simply minor attributes of the physical. 
Materialism tends to have a popular appeal for the “hard- 
headed” person because of its claims to be based on syste- 
matic knowledge and proved facts, all largely impossible in 
the field of mind and spirit, and because of its denial of a 
place to emotion or sentimentality. “There is a trimness 
about it, with its instantaneous present, its vanished past, 
its non-existent future, and its inert matter.” All the im- 
plied contrast between the practical man of affairs and the 
16 Lodge, op. cit., pp. 12-13 


17 A. N. Whitehead, The Concept of Nature (Cambridge: Univer- 
sity Press, 1926), p. 78 
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dreamer with his hazy, wishful thinking, come out here. 
Matter is to be studied by and for itself and thereby cer- 
tainty is to be attained. In many cases the view had un- 
doubtedly arisen as a reaction against philosophies of the 
thin-spun kind already mentioned, for an idealism such as 
that of the Middle Ages bred an abstraction, an obsession 
with mere words, which would naturally lead to a revolt of 
common-sense toward reality. As Dewey says, “As natural 
science worked itself free from the earlier mystical and 
imaginary traits, it became more and more purely mechani- 
cal, more and more indifferent to mind, or even opposed to 
it, since the chief mark of mind is its purposiveness.”’ ** 

In line with this idea, it is to be observed that this is 
also true: each time as the development of natural science 
would make a great stride, materialism would reappear to 
make its claim as the only true doctrine of the ultimate 
reality, which reality would be, of course, a material entity 
described in the terms of some latest impressive discovery 
of natural science. And so an age of science and an age 
of materialism seem naturally to go hand in hand. It is not 
difficult to detect evidence of this in recent history as well 
as in the past. 

It should be borne in mind also that materialism op- 
poses idealism by placing the mind subordinate to matter, 
making mind, or consciousness, either an effect or an attri- 
bute of matter. It is the theory that matter is the sole ulti- 
mate existence and that all mental phenomena are in reality 
effects of matter; so that if our knowledge of matter were 
complete, we could deduce from its laws and conditions, 
so-called mental phenomena with the same certainty as 
phenomena of heat and electricity. Even if it be not 
granted, as it is held that geology implies, that matter was 
antecedent to mind, at least it is evident that mind is abso- 
lutely dependent on matter for its existence. As heat, light, 


18 Dewey, “Humanism and Naturalism,” Cyclopedia of Education, 
op. cit., III, 339 
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and electricity are the manifestations of or the products of 
material energy, so, to the materialist, mind is a product 
of matter. The extreme view that nothing exists but physical 
bodies and physical processes and that mental entities are 
unreal or else really a form of material is probably not 
now held by any leading philosophies. But it is true, never- 
theless that in various modified forms materialism exists 
today as a tendency to exalt physical processes over mental 
phenomena and to explain all psychical processes of every 
kind simply as the result of physical and chemical changes 
in the nervous system. The true materialist feels that any- 
thing spiritual is inadmissible and that nothing is to be 
conceded save that which is scientifically verifiable. 

In Greek thought, as has been shown in Chap- 
ter III, materialism is older than idealism. 
The early Greeks, with their primordial mat- 
ter, and later the atomists with their doctrine that out of 
nothing comes nothing, were true materialists. So, also, was 
Epicurus, with the dictum that bodies alone exist. Chris- 
tianity, from its inception, tended to oppose and to over- 
shadow materialism, but with the developments of the Renais- 
sance and with the awakening of eager interest in the 
sciences, the humanists revived the idea once more, and 
with La Mettrie it became a strongly held doctrine. Leibnitz 
and Kant endeavored to refute it, but not too successfully. 
The extravagances of the idealism of these two and the other 
German idealists, Fichte, Hegel, and Schelling, produced a 
reaction that seemed only the more firmly to establish ma- 
terialism. In fact, it is to be noted that throughout history, 
materialistic philosophies have been largely opposition move- 
ments, as protests against palpable error and inconsistency. 
Furthermore, not only was it powerfully supported in the 
nineteenth century by the brilliant successes of the natural 
sciences, but the concept of the conservation of energy dis- 
covered by Joule and Helmholtz seemed to leave no place in 
the human body for the soul. Added to this was the contri- 
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bution of Darwin’s evolutionary hypothesis, by proposing 
to substitute blind chance for the purposiveness of a Creator 
and to consider mind and spirit the ultimate product of 
ages of development of matter. So was removed apparently 
the last argument against materialism and today it is to be 
found prevalent in much of educational thinking, as a sum- 
mary of modern trends will soon show. This must be granted, 
even though we may be unwilling to subscribe to all that is 
implied in the forthright statement that “the prevailing phil- 
osophy of life today in these United States is materialistic. 
America has lost her soul!” *° 

MATERIALISM _—_ the field of social science, the materialistic 
view has had a considerable place in fairly 
recent times, claiming that all efficient causes 
in history were material and never ideal. This 
was largely through the efforts of Marx and Engels, who at- 
tempted to show that all cultural phenomena are simply the 
product of the existing material conditions of life. Thus 
all matters of human progress and social relationships are 
to be considered as solely dependent on economic costs and 
profits, distribution and production. The development of 
this trend in the direction of socialism and communism is. 
attested by recent history. As it is put by Demiashkevich: 


AND SOCIAL 
SCIENCE 


“The most impressive picture (impressive in magnitude and 
far-reaching consequences) of the ethical implications of material- 
ism, in the practice of government and education, is furnished by 
the Communist or Bolshevist or Soviet philosophy of life and gov- 
ernment. The Communist or Bolshevist doctrine, at least as repre- 
sented by its leaders, has its roots in an ultimate certainty. The 
latter is provided by the Marxian theory of historic materialism. 
According to this theory formulated by Karl Marx and inherited 
from him by Lenin, history has been shaped not by any spiritual 
factors, which do not exist, but by the struggle for possession, 
power, and enjoyment; first, the anarchical, unorganized struggle 
of individuals, and next an organized struggle of groups and social 
classes. . . . Though not every adherent of. materialism or of ma- 


19 Hogan, op. cit., p. 3 
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terialistic naturalism is a ruthless collectivist, Communism has its 
roots, philosophically, in the Marxian materialistic ultimate cer- 
tainty, propounded in the doctrine of historic materialism.” 7° 


That the materialistic emphasis is prominent 


MATERIALISM 
pees also in much of present-day education, few 
SOC UTTON would be prepared to deny. The animal- 


experimentation approach to the study of man 
and of learning, the emphasis on refinement of adminis- 
trative technique, the whole of the measurement movement, 
the rise of vocationalism at the expense of classic cultures, 
the cult of the practical, all point in the direction of a desire 
on the part of some of our schools to have little to do with that 
which cannot be seen, weighed, measured, or calculated. It 
will further be admitted that the doctrine of behaviorism, 
which later in this work is shown to be of so much moment 
in modern educational philosophy, is based squarely upon 
materialism. There is truly no more militant opponent of 
the tenets of idealism and no more vociferous claimant of 
the scientific demonstrability of materialism than the be- 
haviorist. The possible consequences on education of such 
a materialistic point of view as just described furnish much 
food for the thought of the moralist and the educational 
statesman. 
Materialism, too, in a negative way at least, 
has definite bearings on religion. The basic 
atheism of present-day materialism is brought 
out by the statement that it 


14 
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MATERIALISM 
AND RELIGION 


. implies that there is no God (unless Nature itself or 
Humanity can serve as an object of worship). There is no immor- 
tality nor any sort of survival of death, unless the lasting effects of 
one’s life and doings, or the cherishing of one’s memory by later 
generations, can serve as a sort of immortality. There is nothing in 
the human being more than what he derived from the natural causes 
which have produced him. If we mean by ‘soul’ something in man 
distinct from nature, there is no soul. Since there is nothing to in- 


20M. J. Demiashkevich, An Introduction to the Philosophy of 
Education (New York: American Book Company, 1935), pp. 51-52 
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trude upon regular processes of nature, miracle and providence are 
excluded and prayer becomes a meaningless performance.” 7+ 

Logically, it is plain, materialism should lead its be- 
lievers in the direction of hedonism, for if life possesses no 
spiritual sanctions, why should not a devotion solely to the 
satisfaction of physical needs and desires be the consistent 
aim and the natural goal? That the opposite must be ac- 
knowledged to be often true, is not to be placed, these 
critics say, to the credit of the materialistic philosophy, but 
should be put down either to human inconsistency or to the 
restraining effect of tradition or of cultural inheritance, both 
of which may have an idealistic background. 

The fundamental pessimism, furthermore, which may 
and often does result from such a point of view, is borne 
out from the complete statement of the quotation last given, 
for it ends thus: 

“Conscious reason is not one of the original and permanent facts 
of the world. The kind of mentality we have in human beings is 
a transitory feature of things evolved out of lower organisms and 
probably ultimately out of completely inanimate things. . . . And 
so far as we can see, reason will again flicker out into the inanimate. 
The enduring realities do not think nor plan: there is no reason nor 
purpose for the world as a whole.” 7? 


The only reasonable conclusion, then, from the discus- 
sion thus far, seems to confirm the charge that materialism 
leads to a denial of God and any personal responsibility to 
Deity and thus is to be considered the bitter enemy of religion 
and the spiritual values of life. 

Such a characterization as this will give point 
to the criticism made of materialism that when 
it attempts to understand ultimate reality it 
is never, by the limitations of its very nature, able to see 
below the surface of things, but is incomplete and futile in 
its very own field, that of matter. For a philosophy, if it is 
21 W. E. Hocking, Types of Philosophy (New York: Charles Scrib- 


ner’s Sons, 1929), pp. 44-45 
22 Tbid., p. 46 
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to accomplish its purpose, must explain all the facts of 
nature, intrinsic as well as extrinsic. The most precise knowl- 
edge of the behavior of atoms leaves their real nature just 
as transcendental and as inscrutable as is the nature of mind 
or of soul. If we assume that life is purely mechanical, our 
crude efforts to solve its mysteries, based on that belief, 
are likely to produce only dead matter on which to work. 
The finer things of human life, human sympathy and aspira- 
tions, are not subject to analysis in the test tube.* “Life is 
more than meat.” 

The findings of the physicists, objectors say, serve only 
to emphasize our ignorance and our inability to comprehend 
the complete truth concerning the nature of the universe. 
The facts that science reveals indicate unmistakably to these 
critics that a philosophy founded on nature would have a 
false basis, because it is thus insufficient. Experience is, after 
all, they say, for man the only ultimate basis of reference; 
and experience is meaningless without a subject as well as 
an object. So we cannot have matter independent of mind. 
Matter, as a concept derived from experience, is a product, 
therefore, and can never be the source. 


II]. IpEALISM VERSUS MATERIALISM 


THE conriicr tis not surprising, then, that there are signs 

of a counter-reaction toward idealism such as 
shown recently by the philosophic movement “back to 
Kant.” The question arises: Can idealism be depended 
upon finally to refute materialism? While not attempting 
here to settle the question, it may confidently be stated, how- 
ever, that Leibnitz could not satisfactorily disprove material- 
ism by his doctrine of monads, nor could Kant, with his 
attempt to demonstrate the impossibility of matter’s pos- 
sessing physical activity. A flat denial of the existence of 
matter will not dispose of materialism. Furthermore, making 
matter and in fact the whole universe a subjective product, 


* Vid., Demiashkevich, op. cit., pp. 52-53 
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as did the German idealists mentioned, only seems contrary 
to all reality and so is acceptable to few. Neither does it 
help to combat materialism by endowing everything with 
life and soul, as was done more recently by Wundt and 
Fechner. That the atom or cell possesses a soul seems utterly 
untenable to the scientist, since all observation denies it. 

It might perhaps now be concluded that the situation rests 

thus: The idealist objects to the materialistic conception 
and offers arguments against it. These, though they may 
satisfy the idealist himself, have no success in convincing 
his opponent. And the materialist, on the other hand, con- 
tinues to scoff at the transcendentalism of the idealist. But 
must we then leave the matter thus: materialism pleases me 
or materialism antagonizes according to my own natural 
reaction to the idea; but as to really proving or refuting it, 
philosophy is helpless? 
Before taking up the question as stated, it is 
necessary to consider a still more fundamental 
query: Have the developments of recent times so changed 
the picture that there is really no longer any real antagonism 
between these philosophical positions; that when the real 
meanings of modern terms are examined there will be found 
such a similarity that there is no real difference of opinion 
that matters? This question is most important, for if all 
the disagreements of the past ages, all the bitterness and 
militancy, have now ceased to have any significance, why 
continue the discussion? 

First, to consider the claims in favor of such an idea, 
Perry says: 


NO CONFLICT ? 


“Naturalism has ceased to war upon religion, and idealism has 
thus lost its role as the protector of the faith. All philosophies have 
acquired so great a respect for science, both for its method and for 
the reality of the physical world which it depicts, that there is no 
longer any occasion for a militant naturalism that shall provide 
science with a philosophic defense. Similarly, idealism has so far 
repudiated its subjectivistic origins that the realist . . . has difficulty 
in finding anyone to disagree with him. At the same time the prag- 
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matist’s contention that mind exercises choice or that thought is 
governed by purposes and related to the needs of life is accepted 
by idealists and realists alike, and proclaimed by all the schools of 
philosophic thought.” 7° 

It may indeed be admitted in answer to this that there 
is an “inclusive” tendency abroad today, a willingness to be 
eclectic about philosophy as about religion, which tends to 
make rather unpopular, and even to seem foolish to some, 
a decided stand upon any such subject of philosophic mo- 
ment. Such a view is of a piece, certainly, with the further 
claim that the whole matter is only a question of opinion 
after all, so that everything is finally dependent on individual 
fancy and nothing vital is at stake. But are there not basic 
differences between idealism and materialism revealed by 
the consideration of the preceding pages, fundamental dis- 
agreements as deep as human nature itself, which no amount 
of smooth mental diplomacy can settle? To many thinkers, 
history seems so to prove and also to show that whether our 
leaders and philosophers belong in one class or another and 
whether they take care clearly to declare their position, has 
made a vast difference on the pages of that history. But if 
we have become convinced of the importance of distinguish- 
ing between the two philosophies and acting on that belief 
have taken our stand unreservedly in the rank of one group 
or the other, to what have we come? Will it not now at the 
last be necessary to face once more the insistent thought that 
idealism no more than materialism answers the questions 
that really matter, such as the ultimate purpose of man here 
on the earth and his final destiny hereafter? 
Where, then, follows the query, are we to look 
for the answer? Is it within the province of 
man’s mind to attempt a reply or are we face to face with 
the great Unknowable of Schopenhauer and Spencer? This 
most serious of matters must be faced, and faced it will be, 


23 R. B. Perry, Philosophy of the Recent Past (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1926), p. 222 
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but it cannot so be done until a clearer picture of American 
education and American thought today be obtained. This 
will be the purpose of chapters to follow: to recount the 
varying influences that have thus far made their impact felt on 
the schools of America, and to make, if possible, a fair ap- 
praisal of their nature and value. Thus only can a true pic- 
ture be drawn of the state of our present educational world, 
and then, and then alone, can the challenge be accepted to 
find and characterize that philosophy of education to which 
the schools and teachers of America may look for sure and 
safe guidance. 


The two points of view, idealism and material- 
ism, which are held to underlie the whole of 
philosophic thinking, are considered in turn. 
For idealism, it is demonstrated that all definitions of it, 
past and present, finally resolve themselves into the concept 
not of abstract idea, not of mentality as such, but of a striv- 
ing after perfection in the realm of the spirit, and so it is a 
dealing with ideals of beauty, truth, and morals. It was 
further shown that idealism enters the field of science, being 
represented there by a considerable body of scientists; that 
it has vitally affected the whole history of social science 
and today colors all thinking in regard to types of govern- 
mental control; and that idealism is now and always has 
been a factor in the philosophy of education. The question 
of the possible identity of idealism with the essential quali- 
ties of the Christian religion was next considered and the 
point made that in spite of similarity of goal, the two differ 
undeniably as to their source of inspiration. It was then 
shown that the idealistic point of view has been present 
throughout the whole history of philosophy, though giving 
place somewhat to materialism as the center of interest for 
limited periods. At the present time, it is holding its own in 
spite of considerable opposition. 

Materialism as a basic way of thought was next con- 
sidered, with the stated definition emphasizing the commonly 
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claimed advantage over idealism in its appeal to scientific 
fact, common-sense, and verifiability. The contrast today was 
indicated as not so much the time-honored one of matter as 
over against mind but as rather that of a claim of hard- 
headed practicality pitted against what is charged to be 
vague wishful thinking and aspiration. Historically, ma- 
terialism was shown to have had also a fairly continuous 
but fluctuating career and to have a strong body of adherents 
at the present time. Its implications for social science were 
discussed, and the relation of materialism to socialism and 
communism treated. The effects of materialism upon edu- 
cational philosophy in the trends toward vocationalism and 
emphasis on technique were next shown, followed by a con- 
sideration of its meaning for religion, there bringing out 
the essential tendencies in the direction of atheism and pes- 
simism. Next came a survey of the charges made as to the 
inadequacies and fallacies of materialism. 

This was followed by a posing of the question as to 
whether modern developments have destroyed the real con- 
trast between the two philosophies; the conclusion being 
reached that the true difference between materialism and 
idealism are vital. Finally, the matter was left open for later 
treatment, as to whether either approach is able to furnish 
that thing of most vital moment, the answer to the great 
riddle of existence. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


1. What is the difference in the definition of education from the 
idealistic and the materialistic standpoint? 

2. Is the distinction between “the man of action” and “the man 

of thought” a typical materialistic-idealistic contrast? 

What is the logical expression in conduct, of materialism? 

How can you explain the fact that all believers in this doctrine 

do not conduct themselves accordingly? 

On the basis of the description in the text, which is the most 

effective argument, the materialistic or the idealistic? 

Do you believe it makes any difference which side is espoused? 


’ 
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7. On what basis may the truth of either point of view be 
decided? 
8. Why should the idealist consider that reality is ultimately 
spiritual ? 
9. Are Americans typically idealists or materialists? 
10. Is vocational education always materialistic? 
*11. Justify the thesis that the essence of idealism in the broad 
sense bears no relation to ideas as we conceive them today. 
*12. Is an idealistic teacher likely to develop a room-full of ideal- 
istic pupils, and vice versa? 
*13. Is the “quest for certainty” a matter of idealism or mater- 
ialism? Defend your position. 
*14. Contrast the thesis of the materialists concerning ultimate 
reality with that of the idealists. 
*15. Are you a materialist or an idealist? Give your reasons. 
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IX 


SCIENCE AND EDUCATION 


“Jue reminder is not needed that emphasis upon the scien- 
tific method is no new thing in the history of thought. 
The name of Francis Bacon at once is suggested, buc 
Bacon was but reviving the earlier tradition of Aristotle in 
directing the Renaissance intellectual movement toward the 
possibilities of scientific investigation and in his insistence 
that, although we may not know the ultimate, though reason 
may fail us, all that man needs to control his world is the 
method of science. This tradition insisted on the necessity 
of scientific classification for the understanding of causes 
and is expressed by Bacon’s slogan, “Knowledge is power.” 
In seeking to learn something of the progress of science and 
its present meaning for the philosophy of education, it will 
be necessary then to glance back through recent history and 
gather up here and there pertinent facts that will only reveal 
their full significance when considered as a whole and in 
the light of modern educational developments. 
The marvelous progress in scientific discovery 
and invention of the nineteenth century served 
to renew the faith in science which had suf- 
fered a partial eclipse while idealism was in the ascendency 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Beginning, as 
has just been suggested, with the rise of the sciences fol- 
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lowing the experimental work of such men as Galileo at the 
close of the sixteenth century, Kepler’s proof, soon after, 
of the sun’s central importance in the solar system, Harvey’s 
discovery of the circulation of the blood at about the same 
time, and Newton’s demonstration of the hypothesis of uni- 
versal gravitation in 1769, each fresh scientific triumph 
only served to make man feel more sure of his ultimate 
domination of the physical universe. It was no wonder, then, 
that the European universities came to favor the scientific 
approach, so that by the end of the eighteenth century, 
science and the scientific method made up an essential part 
of the educational program. The impulse reached this coun- 
try through the enthusiasm of the American followers of 
Herbart, who, as has already been shown, had also sought 
to make education itself scientific. 

Herbert Spencer, furthermore, we know, did more than 
any other man of recent centuries to emphasize the same 
point of view, with his insistence that science should properly 
be the core of the whole educational system. Science, he 
said, tells man of a world dominated by natural law; let 
man then reconstruct his educational and religious concep- 
tions to conform. To the triumphant believer in this ultimacy 
of science, the fact of the reign of law in nature seemed 
inescapable. Man, he was certain, should not adopt a phil- 
osophy of helpless resignation, neither need he look beyond 
nature to the Originator of that law. Rather should he base 
his faith on the ability of human intelligence and human 
purpose to triumph over these undirected forces of nature. 
This is the assurance also of a recent writer when he speaks 
of “this conception . . . that it is possible in increasing 
measure for us to know and to control nature; this con- 
ception, inevitably introduced into human thinking by the 
stupendous strides which have been made in the past century, 
that there are perhaps limitless possibilities ahead through 
the use of the scientific method for the enrichment of life 
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and the development of the race.”* Therefore, another has 
said, “There is among the natural scientists of the first rank 
no basic skepticism as to the mind’s innate dignity and ulti- 
mate excellence.”” Consequently the conviction had arisen 
that the past history of scientific progress had surely demon- 
strated the ability of man so to triumph over nature, and 
each new discovery, each fresh experimental attempt suc- 
cessfully carried to conclusion, simply presaged the time 
when vastly more of the mysteries of nature would be open 
and usable for the coming super-scientist which man will 
soon inevitably be. It was an entrancing vision, and the 
secret of its achievement was at hand: man masters nature 
not by overruling or circumventing nature but by strict com- 
pliance with natural law. Once discover the law, and nature 
will be helpless to prevent man’s control of her. Nature un- 
regulated is purposeless and wasteful; directed by man, she 
is purposeful and efficient. 

This faith finally flowered, it will be remembered, in the 
positivism of Comte, with his claim that ultimate and ab- 
solute certainty is possible by way of science, and that, in- 
deed, science is the only knowledge that is possible. It is 
small wonder, then, that the amazing brilliance of the further 
scientific advance of the twentieth century, outstripping the 
fondest dreams of the alchemist and putting to shame the 
triumphs of the advance of previous centuries, should con- 
vince modern man that by the application of science to edu- 
cation, the goal of a perfect social order might at last be 
reached. It seemed to him logical to contend that if the 
scientist is able in the physical realm to set up predetermined 
situations whereby he may obtain certain desired effects, 
then he should look forward in the field of education to a 
near future when every principle shall have been scien- 
tifically established and every method refined and verified. 

1R. A. Millikan, Evolution in Science and Religion (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1927), p. 82 
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There is no need now, man felt, for the traditions of estab- 
lished authority; no need to look to the outmoded dogmas 
of past regimes for our standards, when the discovery of 
absolute certainty is here within every man’s grasp. “Mullti- 
tudes at present depend on science to perform miracles as 
they trusted religion to perform them in the past.’” It has 
been put: 

“Man has discovered that Nature may become an object of 
knowledge and he has learned the secret of making Nature an ally 
in the realization of his ideals. This secret is called scientific method. 
Its use has revealed the wide extent of Nature’s resources and the 
height of man’s abilities. The protective defenses in the way of 
religious and magical devices, which man through untold ages has 
erected between himself and nature, have already crashed in scat- 
tering confusion. Scientific method has proved itself the only reli- 
able means of discovering the realities of existence: it is the new 
authentic revelation, inexhaustible in its possibilities.” + 
Such a faith in the ultimate triumph of science 
would lead even farther. Those combinations 
of environmental conditions which in the past 
produced only by random good fortune the brilliance of the 
Golden Age of Greece or the glories of the Enlightenment, 
are available, it was now felt, for complete and interpretive 
analysis. Then why should not those conditions be re- 
created, with the aid of science, at will? Surely nothing 
more was needed to unravel the mysteries of life and to 
open up the secrets of the universe. What possibilities are 
thus offered, and especially for education! With such an 
aura of light as this surrounding it, it would surely be 
well to examine further this gospel of scientific omnipotence. 
There are clearly many features of the scien- 
tific method, even in its present state of de- 
velopment, which make an appeal to the 
seeker after certainty. In its emphasis on the importance 
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of facts, in its desire for logical truth and rational judgment 
exclusively, in its claim of freedom from personal or emo- 
tional bias, in its use of the positive quantitative aspect rather 
than the vaguer qualitive, and in its insistence on accuracy and 
precision of measurement, there is a promise of surety, of 
inevitability, which would be hard to find elsewhere. Why 
not now apply the methods which have proved so successful 
in solving physical problems to those problems of education 
that seem to cry out for objective and impartial investigation? 
So then, as a result of these influences and 
these beliefs and the gradual infiltration of 
such ideas into educational thinking, there 
has grown up in the United States, largely by way of graduate 
schools of education in such centers as Columbia and Chicago, 
a philosophy of scientific determinism with its own character- 
istic approach to the problem of education. The point of 
view consists in an assurance that the whole field of education 
constitutes a vast laboratory for scientific investigation and 
that all practice and procedures should henceforth be de- 
termined by the assured findings of such investigations. Judd 
states it thus: 

“How shall we guide education? We must guide education by 
applying to this field of human endeavor the same forms of scientific 
analysis that have been successful in the mastery of the physical 
world. . .. We must face this problem exactly as the chemist goes 
about his problem. ... If you want to put it in that way, I would say 
that we are trying by scientific methods to make our life in America 
adaptable to our human relations, adapted to our physical relations, 
adapted to our political and social relations.”® 

What the program seems to demand is that educational 
procedure should satisfy the established criteria, copied from 
the physical sciences, of objectivity, impartiality, mathemati- 
cal precision, and verifiability by others. And provided these 
conditions were maintained, the claim is made with increas- 
ing frequency and accepted by many, that there should be 


5 Quoted in W. H. Kilpatrick, Source Book in the Philosophy of 
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no problem in the province of education that could not be 
clearly and permanently solved by such techniques. The 
principal problems thus to be attacked and settled are those 
of curriculum, administrative organization and personnel, 
teaching method, and most particularly, educational aims. 
It will be seen, of course, that this is but another mani- 
festation of the philosophic claim that the method of ex- 
perience will answer those questions before which unaided 
reason has been forced to acknowledge incompetence. In 
line with such thinking, there has naturally then grown up 
the idea that science should outweigh philosophy, and that a 
safer guide for educational practices than either past or 
present philosophical conclusions is a program of investi- 
gation in educational practice. Naturally an ambitious pro- 
gram of experimentation would be called for, to put the 
matter to the test. In consequence, the history of the past 
thirty years in education has been the history of a great and 
diverse series of experiments upon every conceivable edu- 
cational subject and upon the minutest phase of that subject, 
until our educational libraries have been taxed to hold the 
reports of them all. Also as a result, a multitude of ex- 
ploratory and experimental schools have grown up, largely 
in the field of progressive education; which latter movement 
will receive separate mention later. 
The practical result, many feel, has been 
truly fortunate in the direction of educational 
advance. The horizon has been widened in a 
multitude of directions. The study of the child is a good 
example of this progress, particularly in the realm of mental 
measurement. Based on its first application to the field of 
educational psychology, this study, reinforced by statistical 
methods of treatment of results, seems to have gone a con- 
siderable distance in the direction of changing education into 
an exact science. In addition, the school-survey movement 
and the classroom experimentation which accompanied it, 
all depending on a program of testing and in turn followed 
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by statistical verification, has brought administration, too, 
into the science fold. There have in consequence been here 
developed techniques of precise measurement which are the 
envy of other fields less scientifically advanced. One en- 
thusiast has even designated the testing movement as “the 
greatest boon to education since the discovery of the printing- 
press.” 
Nene Many, moreover, feel that a mere beginning 
Re Se in this line has been made and that the time 
appears to be ripe for the public schools to 
undertake further radical reforms and researches. As to 
what those reforms should be there is no universal agree- 
ment; the assumption is that investigation will indicate the 
changes needed. Probably the single issue upon which there 
will be most general assent is that there is at the present 
time great waste and lack of direction in the learning 
process; but it is confidently held that it is possible by the 
findings of experimental science to eliminate that waste and 
develop that necessary directiveness. Witness the assurance 
of this definition: 

“A science of education is the systematic study by careful ob- 
servation and deliberate experimentation into the natural process of 
learning, in order that this process may be purposefully directed by 
an intelligent manipulation of the environment so as to determine 
the optimum of personally and socially desirable development in 
human beings with the minimum expenditure of time, energy, and 
materials.” © } 
The cause of admitted difficulties that now exist in the 
current scene is, it is felt, simply that public thinking and 
response have lagged behind the scientific, political, and 
economic advances that have been made already. Let the 
people listen to the words of those qualified so to lead them 
and progress will be resistless! 

The most concrete of modern proposals would gain this 
leadership and accomplish all this needed reform by means 
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of another “Solomon’s House,”’ a responsible central body 
of experts to promote the interests of this educational science. 
Under their guidance, the program of learning will be com- 
posed only of those subjects that have been placed there as 
a result of definite knowledge of educational values based 
on positive experimentation. It is possible, the proponents 
claim, by scientific analysis to learn what are the most im- 
portant, the most universal, the most permanent values of 
life. With these determined, the educational procedure is 
to be planned on that basis. This analysis applied to the 
study of the learning process just mentioned would require 
the gathering and applying of data regarding, first, what 
should be learned, and what should be done with it after it 
is learned. The method of learning may be ascertained ex- 
actly as a result of the determination of the laws of psy- 
chology, these to be obtained from the observation of animal 
and child behavior and the study of the nature and action 
of the stimulus-response mechanism. Then the duty of the 
teacher, consequent on this, is skilfully to guide the learning 
of the children under her charge according to these guiding 
principles. Thorndike’s description covers this rather fully: 

“A complete science of psychology would tell every fact about 
everyone's intellect and character and behavior, would tell the cause 
of every change in human nature, would tell the result which every 
educational force—every act of every person that changed any other 
or the agent himself—would have. It would aid us to use human 
beings for the world’s welfare with the same surety of the result 
that we now have when we use falling bodies or chemical elements. 
In proportion as we get such a science we shall become masters of 


our own souls as we now are masters of heat and light. Progress 
toward such a science is being made.” * 


To take another specific problem, that of the 
curriculum, a problem that after all lies at 
the base of everything in education: the scien- 
tist proposes by the methods suggested to arrive at a complete 
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solution of this hitherto unsolved matter. Thus by science, 
man can do what all the hit-or-miss programs and all the 
philosophizing of the past have not been able to accomplish. 
The essential steps in this solution have been defined by 
Charters as follows: First, the determination of the activities 
and ideals which are desirable for all citizens, and which 
therefore constitute our practical working objectives; second, 
further analysis of these into working units by deciding the 
application of such objectives to the particular student, de- 
ciding, in other words, what level of performance members 
of a given group should attain and what activities are ap- 
propriate for a given age or growth level; then rating these 
activities in the order of importance; next deciding as to which 
ones belong in the sphere of the classroom and can be mas- 
tered in the time allotted to school; finally, in the light of 
the best teaching practices available, the undertaking of the 
teaching of the subject, after having arranged all in logical 
instructional order, according to the psychological nature 
of children and the content of the material. 
dy oe If it be reluctantly granted that there is 
oe always a point past which man cannot go, 
and natural forces which may perhaps always 
be beyond his control, still the recent striking history of 
scientific progress convinces the enthusiast that all that im- 
mediately concerns man for the here and now, all that makes 
for a rational social environment and a happy solution 
of life’s immediate difficulties in the way of community, 
national, and international living, simply waits for study 
and appropriation. The solution will be in the application 
of present known techniques and possible application of 
still more wonderful experimental developments in the 
future. Such investigative procedure for working within 
man’s present sphere of control and of itself leading to a 
constant widening of that sphere, consists at present in certain 
essential steps based on the scientific method, which have 
been outlined as follows: 
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“1. The establishment of worthwhile objectives to be attained, 
or the formulation of specific problems to be solved; 

“2. An understanding of all the necessary forces and factors 
which must operate together to produce the desired result; 

“3. A knowledge of the principles of their action; 

“4. A knowledge of the means and instruments available; 

“5. The organization of these forces or factors and means or 
instruments into a special sequence of procedures that will give the 
desired objective or solution with the least expenditure of time, 
energy, and material, and with the least attendance of other results 
not sought or desired; 

“6. The execution of this process; and 

“7. The evaluation of the total result in comparison with the 
end set up at the beginning.” ® 


Surely, then, if all this be true of the world in general, 
the schools of education are right in claiming that it must 
be doubly true of the field of education, since education is 
inclusive of all spheres of human activity. There needs then 
to be developed, and the enthusiasts claim there is so being 
developed, a science of method in education whereby through 
an application of these steps to the program and process of 
learning, a resultant educational environment will ensue 
that will insure the maximum of desirable development in 
the child with a minimum of cost in time, money, and energy. 
With science as our aid, progress that once was unsure and 
halting can now become certain and even expanding in scope. 
Furthermore, not satisfied with this, the leaders in the scien- 
tific movement are today urging that lines be reformed for 
even greater and greater advance. Advocates look forward 
to the day when we shall so perfect human social psychology 
by way of insuring for all a mastery of scientific principles 
in education and social living, that a final Utopia will be 
reached. 

This scientific movement in the direction of 
specific solutions has naturally been popular. 
Men felt they had good reason to be impatient of a past 
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philosophy of education which somehow failed to come down 
to earth in particular cases or else when put to the test, in 
some manner failed to solve the problem. Here now there 
seemed to be a way by which one might take the topic of 
objectives out of the realm of the vague and ethereal and 
bring it directly into touch with life today. No longer need 
education accept the stigma of “unscientific,” for here is an 
application of proved scientific techniques to all educational 
procedures, 

Already science and technology have furnished, in the 
marvels of advance in transportation, communication, and 
mass production, the means for binding mankind together 
in a single great society. Man does not now need to stand 
in awe before incomprehensible and implacable material 
forces, for science has already gone far toward showing him 
how to control their working. Science, harnessed to do the 
bidding of the common man, can make supermen of us all. 
With such a vision before man’s eyes, the duty, the oppor- 
tunity, of education is obvious. To sum up, then, it is felt 
that by making use of the tested stock of knowledge con- 
cerning the laws of learning, the innate nature of man, and 
their application to the problems of social psychology, cre- 
ative education must and will undertake the task of shaping 
human nature toward a stable, integrated, and happy human 
society, living under an ideal coalition of science and govern- 
ment. It is possible, so it is claimed, by adequate techniques, 
to arrive at an analysis that will point out the most im- 
portant, the most universal, the most permanent values of 
life. To reduce the problem down to a proposal for im- 
mediate steps, it would seem to call for the present planning 
under the guidance of the central body just mentioned, of 
a scientific program of curricular organization and of im- 
proved administration of instruction, with every separate 
school system functioning as a contributing unit in the experi- 
mentation still necessary for the discovery of the ultimate 
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best methods, in a universal education leading toward the 
final objective of perfected socialization. 
angen As this roseate picture of the possibilities of 
science as dealing with education is con- 

templated, it is only fair to consider also some of the ob- 
jections that have been raised by those in the field. One of 
these objections claims that science so applied is apt to tear 
down rather than to uplift, for as has already been shown 
in the discussion of materialism, natural science and mechan- 
ism tend to go hand in hand, and “the universe of science 
if accepted as its final reality, made of man an entirely 
accidental by-product of a huge mindless, purposeless, mathe- 
matical machine.’ And so there are many who have come 
to agree with Morrison when he expressed his distrust of 
the sciences by making this thoughtful observation: “I have 
come in recent years to believe that the physical sciences, 
through no fault of their own perhaps, have fairly bedeviled 
the world and especially our attempts to reduce education 
to a body of scientific concepts.” *° 

Referring now to the characteristics of the scientific 
method outside the strictly physical realm, some further 
doubt of its validity has arisen: Is there possible in the 
sphere of personality any such definite criteria of facts as 
the term implies? What are to be classed as facts when 
dealing with aspirations, motives, throbbing human hearts? 
Granted that these facts are in doubt, logical thinking alone 
will be of little avail. 

Nor can the scientific method itself be trusted too far in 
education. Even Dewey, the great proponent of that method, 
is constrained to say: 


“Educational science cannot be constructed simply by borrowing 
the techniques of experiment and measurement found in physical 
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science. This could happen only if some way had been found by 
which mental or psychological phenomena are capable of statement 
in terms of units of space, time, motion, and mass. It is unnecessary 
to state that this condition has not been fulfilled . . . [There is 
needed] a positive warning against attributing scientific value to re- 
sults merely because they are reached by means of recognized tech- 
niques borrowed from sciences already established and are capable 
of being stated in quantitative formulae.” 

Then, too, in considering one of the listed fundamental 
characteristics of that method, impartiality, there is some 
question as to whether the scientist has ever been able to 
exhibit complete freedom from bias even in his own domain, 
as witness the heat which must have been generated to pro- 
duce such a statement as this: “Natural selection is not a 
mere theory that may be provisionally accepted, or rejected 
as a pernicious doctrine—it is an indisputable fact.” And 
finally, refinement of statistical technique, applied to data 
themselves subject to a variety of interpretation, is doubtful 
practice at best. 

Turn now to a particular criticism against that basic 
educational application of the scientific method, the deter- 
mination of specific objectives. This procedure labors, at 
least, under a double weakness involved in the phrase “de- 
termine the desirable activities and ideals.” For how are 
we to determine them and how separate the desirable from 
the undesirable? Any inquiry into the proposed method 
seems to reveal that the usually accepted method for ob- 
taining the raw data in this field is by means of some form 
of questionnaire, the concensus of opinion of competent ex- 
perts. But Bode, for one, doubts both the competence and 
the expertness when he says, “It has become a habit with 
us when we are puzzled by a problem, to consult others who 
are equally puzzled or who, perhaps, have not reflected on 
the problem at all and to evolve a solution out of our col- 


11 John Dewey, The Sources of a Science of Education (New York: 
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lective ignorance.”** But assuming by some fortunate clever- 
ness or combination of circumstances, that we should be 
supplied with our basic material of “‘activities and ideals,” 
does it follow that it is of such stuff that our data for 
measurement can be taken? Is it true that ‘“‘nothing is proved 
until it is measured and everything that exists can be meas- 
ured”? Or if we can measure it, one may ask how we can 
apply precise statistical techniques to non-physical quan- 
tities such as these, of whose validity we cannot be sure. 
“Tong and complicated statistical treatment of erroneous 
data does not result in the production of scientific facts.””™ 
And what, it may be asked, is the significance of the median 
value of an ideal? 

It would be hard to find in recent years a more forth- 
right critic of the results obtained when the attempt is made 
to force the formulas of science upon the problems of edu- 
cation than Orata, who points out 

“, . some of the misuses and misconceptions of scientific pro- 
cedure as applied to educational research. The writer has reference 
to the fact that educational research in the guise of being scientific 
has committed itself to such extravagant, startling, not to say absurd 
conclusions that the average intelligent layman cannot help wonder- 
ing whether a science of education, like the other sciences should 
not be appraised partly, if not largely, in terms of its consistency 
with sound common sense. . . . The study made by American psy- 
chologists during the war revealed, so it was claimed, that the mental 
age of the average adult in this country is twelve years, and so if the 
results of the studies on the comparative intelligence of the different 
races were also true, one would be justified in concluding that the 
whole of mankind consists of morons and imbeciles.” 


Orata goes on further to quote similar “startling” find- 
ings such as “‘the less able a pupil is in reading, the better 
able he is to solve problems in arithmetic”; that “intelli- 
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gence bears little or no correlation, and in some instances 
it is negatively correlated, with teaching success” ;*° and that 
“the correlation between the number of semesters of school 
attendance and achievement quotients is almost zero.”*’ Thus 
science as currently applied to education seems to exhibit 
the easy possibility of reaching futility. 
zaps But in the last analysis, the crucial question 
ree works out to this: Can science rightfully be 
asked to enter the realm of philosophy and 
successfully show us the way out of educational confusion? 
Is science the key to ultimate certainty? There is some doubt 
as to this, for as has been said: 


**. . » The most important responsibility of education—that of 


guiding civilization forward into better things— is one that cannot 
be performed by educational science at all, but is the special task 
of educational philosophy. For real educational progress, at least 
so far as ultimate objectives are concerned, is strictly a product of 
the creative imagination. It depends upon postulates that, in the 
very nature of the case, cannot be verified by available facts, since 
they propose experiments that never have been tried before.” 1% 


The result, then, of attempting to turn over to science the 
proper task of philosophy is seen in this conclusion: “The 
philosophy based on science had made ‘matter and motion’ 
the sole reality. In doing so, it had dismissed other elements 
of our experience — those that seemed to us to have the 
greatest significance and which, finally made life worth 
living — as illusory. Science, in spite of all its practical 
benefits, had seemed to many thoughtful men, perhaps to 
the majority, to have darkened life.” 

To the assertion of the ultimacy of science, the answer 
has been given by some, more conservative than the rest, that 
science has never really made such a claim even in its own 
realm of the physical. Science has told us what, but never 

16 Orata, op. pc p. 242 
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why. Therefore it would seem in the nature of presumption 
for anyone in the field of education to make such a claim 
for it. Perhaps it never has been made; perhaps the puzzled 
practitioner in the field has been overinfluenced by his own 
deeply felt need for certainty into misinterpreting the tri- 
umphant cries of the science enthusiast as claims for finality 
or success when they were really only calls of reassurance to 
hearten him in the search for the unreached goal. 

It may be well to pause here a moment to 
examine the nature of science in its own field. 
It will be recognized that there are different 
degrees of development in the different sciences, even in 
the natural physical sciences. For if we accept the definition 
of an exact science as that method of study which, first, 
observes and collects facts; second, studies and compares 
these collected facts, and attempts to state the law which 
is thereby revealed; and third, proceeds to use this tentative 
“law” for purposes of prediction, it will at once be granted 
that only a comparatively few of the sciences are “exact,” 
that is, have reached the predictive state. This does not 
imply that we refuse to grant the name of science to 
those younger studies not so far advanced, for it is not 
for us to say that they will not reach the third and final 
stage in years to come; but it does mean that we should 
definitely recognize the present limitation of these disci- 
plines. Now, we ought also to add to this limitation of cer- 
tain of the sciences the undeniable fact that even in the most 
time-honored of the older sciences many of the supposedly 
most thoroughly established laws of the past have had re- 
cently to be discarded or regarded once more as only tenta- 
tive, even those which for long had been considered axiomatic. 
For it is gradually dawning on the scientist that even the 
“exact”’ physical sciences may no longer deserve a listing in 
a category of exactness and dependability. The discoveries 
and developments of recent years have been very unkind to 
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the man who has continued to rest confident, as did his 
fathers, in the immutability of the “laws of nature.” 

So even in the physical sciences it has come to be realized 
that not yet can the material universe be completely reduced 
to simple, understandable elements. This conclusion was 
imperative, for instance, when it came to be acknowledged 
that the Newtonian concepts of matter and energy did not 
tell the whole story and it seemed necessary to add electricity 
to the simple fundamental entities such as mass, inertia, and 
force. No longer was it felt possible to make matter and 
motion the sole realities of science. Science is still reeling 
under the shock of the realization that when we know nothing 
but the mathematical structure of entities we know nothing 
of their real nature—that external qualities or “pointer read- 
ings’ comprise the full extent of our present knowledge. It 
is now further claimed that determinism, that bulwark of 
scientific law, must be replaced by the principle of inde- 
terminism, and that therefore causality, the foundational 
assumption of science, can no longer be depended upon. 
RETHINKING _—-AII_~ this means that the true scientist cannot 
THE Maren  usist that he see “assured: results gape 

parently must often be satisfied to have faith 
in the scientific method, and in its ultimate triumph some- 
how, sometime. He is forced to admit that any theory which 
does not satisfactorily explain all the phenomena in its field 
or falls down under new findings may need to be revised 
or even finally rejected. Humility, then, is the prime requi- 
site of the true scientist of today as well as of yesterday. He 
must not presume to be an authority outside his own narrow 
sphere but be willing to accept the word of another for 
matters on which he has not put study; so that today he 
cannot be so sure, as Bacon was, that man is now or perhaps 
ever can become lord of the universe. “Science has become 
self-conscious and comparatively humble. We are no longer 
taught that the scientific method of approach is the only 
valid method of acquiring knowledge about reality. Eminent 
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men of science are insisting with what seems a strange en- 
thusiasm, on the fact that science gives us but a partial 
knowledge of reality, and we are no longer required to 
regard as illusory everything that science finds itself able 
to ignore.”*’ The real scientist, then, feels rather that im- 
plicit obedience to nature’s laws is simply a recognition of 
man’s submission to nature and not necessarily a means to 
her mastery! In the last analysis, he is impelled to admit 
that some Mind greater than man’s may be needed to solve 
the world’s problems, if solved they are to be. 

It is a fair question to ask whether the history 
of a rather recent development in the field 
of political science does not illustrate the truth 
of these observations. The reference is to that most interest- 
ing attempted application of science to the field of economics 
and government, which went by the name of “technocracy.” 
It was developed, it will be remembered, in the attempt to 
devote technology to the service of economics and was pre- 
sented to the public in its final form during the early stages 
of the Great Depression. It undertook to provide a substitute 
for the capitalistic system of national economy, arguing, 
according to one of the originators of the movement, that 
“we have now reached the point where our productive 
capacity of this country is so huge, if operated at a continu- 
ous load factor, that we possess no possible means, under a 
price system, of distributing sufficient purchasing power to 
distribute the products and services of that physical mechan- 
ism.” So sure were the proponents of the new regime that 
the remedy for this difficulty was to be found in their 
program that they declared: 


LESSONS FROM 
TECHNOLOGY 


“Technocracy points out that if the total producing equipment 
of this continent were operated at a continuous load factor of the 
most efficient equipment now available, not depending upon that 


20 Sullivan, op. cit., p. 286 

21 Howard Scott, “The Imminence of Social Change, the Impact 
of Technology on a Price System of Production, Proceedings of the 
National Education Association, 1933, V. 71, p. 562 
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which may be invented but that which is in existence today, that it 
would only require of adults between the ages of twenty-five and 
forty-five, 660 hours of effort a year; and that would guarantee live- 
lihood until death. But you could take a holiday and retire after 
you are forty-five and still draw your income.” ” 


To emphasize the stake that education had in the matter, 
it was stated that “‘technocracy, therefore, proposes that there 
be entente between those of the educational field, those of 
the scientific and technical field of this country, and all 
others in labor and industry of functional capacity.” * 

The final reaction to this proposed panacea, once it had 
been fully and clearly presented to the thoughtful consider- 
ation of the general scientific world, will also be vividly 
recalled. That outcome was first skepticism and then relega- 
tion to oblivion, complete and abrupt,* the result apparently 
of technocracy’s failure to satisfy the uncompromising de- 
mands of scientific criteria. But if the rest of the world had 
listened with diminishing interest to the assurances of tech- 
nocracy and then had finally dismissed them as stuff of 
which dreams are made, not so, it would seem, did education. 
For there now are to be found many schoolmen still pro- 
claiming the discarded doctrines of this economic will-o’-the- 
wisp as a fresh and promising discovery. For example, in 
an educational “best-seller” of 1937, this echo appears, 
accompanied by an appeal for the “building of an effectual 
social intelligence”’ which is “the peculiar duty of the teachers 
of the country”: 

“It appears that we are now ready also for the first time in the 
history of civilized nations to make the supremely important shift 
from an economy of scarcity to an economy of abundance... . 
With the new available processes and with a well-planned economic 


system, it seems now possible for the first time in history for a 
civilized nation to live under an economy of plenty. The best avail- 


22 Scott, op. cit., p. 564 

23 Tbid., p. 566 

*In the Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature for the period 
1932-1934 there are to be found sixty-five periodical references listed, 
including several extended bibliographies, pertaining to this subject; 
following that date — not a single reference! 
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able studies make it more than probable that this nation could, by 
better planning and distribution, abolish poverty, bring comfort (as 
now defined) to all, and give security against unemployment, sick- 
ness and old-age infirmity.” ** 


In the light of all the foregoing, what advice 
is pertinent for education? At least a word of 
caution may be in point. Let us no longer assume this to 
be logical reasoning: Education is a science, since it is 
amenable to scientific method; some of the sciences, for 
example the mathematical, have a well-developed body of 
data and laws pertaining thereto whereby it is possible to 
proceed with confidence in the direction of the solution of 
problems and the prediction and guidance of future steps; 
therefore education can so confidently proceed. For we 
thereby fail to acknowledge two very obvious facts: first, 
that in none of the other social studies, even those which 
may be vastly further developed than education, is the claim 
yet confidently made that the predictive stage will ever be 
reached; and second, granting the possibility that education is 
inherently capable of reaching the final authoritative stages, 
there is no way in sight of “jumping” the long and laborious 
gap existing between the earlier and the final stages of an 
established science, except by humble, patient inquiry, and 
painstaking repetition of the process whereby alchemy de- 
veloped into chemistry, astrology into astronomy, and the 
medicine man into the modern man of medicine. 

So if, then, the natural sciences, with all their prestige, 
have been forced to repudiate their former dogmatism, is 
it not obvious what the attitude should be of education, this 
stripling among the sciences, when tempted to claim too 
much? We may not be too sure that educational philosophy 
can make use of science like an answer-book for mathe- 
matical problems and so find positive direction and confident 
leadership through the agency of its applied method. 

24 W. H. Kilpatrick, “The Social Aim Reaffirmed” in John Dewey 


Society, First Yearbook, The Teacher and Society (New York: D. 
Appleton-Century Company, 1937), pp. 54-56 
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History reveals that from the very infancy of 
scientific knowledge, a close tie-up was evi- 
dent between that science, such as it then was, 
and the program of education. That connection was twofold, 
since it is evident that on the one hand science is to be con- 
sidered from the standpoint of a subject of study and its 
consequent place and importance in the curriculum, and 
second, as to the possibility of its contribution to the develop- 
ment of education itself. With the first aspect, the philosophy 
of education has little direct concern, but with the second it 
has much to do. 

Aristotle himself stressed the place of the investigation 
of natural phenomena in the program of education, and 
although that interest lapsed during the medieval period, it 
was renewed manyfold in the period of scientific revival 
inaugurated by Francis Bacon. This emphasis has remained 
largely unchanged down to the present day. It has expressed 
itself in a feeling of independence of spiritual support and 
an assurance of the ultimate mastery of man over the forces 
of nature. The application of science to education has been 
seen in the psychological movement of recent years and in the 
applying of scientific techniques to problems of curriculum 
and method, largely by way of the testing and statistical 
approach. 

Some objections to this philosophy of the ultimacy of 
science which have appeared are: its trend toward material- 
ism; its possible lack of validity in the field of the social 
sciences, such as in the determination of objectives; some ab- 
surdities which have resulted from applying the scientific 
method to educational experimentation; doubt of its inherent 
sufficiency as a philosophy. After recognizing the limitations 
of science in its own field of the natural sciences, the fiasco 
of technocracy is considered and the apparent failure of 
some in education to be aware of its significance. The 


chapter concludes with a question as to this ultimacy of 
science. 


CHAPTER 
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QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


Do you believe science is given its proper place in the present 
school curriculum? 

Evaluate: Science is the basic tool of education. 

Does science insure progress? 

Should the social sciences be expected finally to develop the 
exactness of the physical sciences? 

Do you think that the findings of science justify an optimistic 
outlook on life? 

Do you believe that, given time, man will ultimately master 
nature? 

React to: “Science is of no use in determining ends.” 

Do you think a group of master scientists could safely direct 
the affairs of the nation? 

What has science contributed to the development of morality? 
What is the relation of science to ultimate reality? 


. What are the necessary criteria of a science? Does education 


possess them? Does psychology? 


. Develop the argument that social sciences are not sciences 


at all. 


. Show how science can contribute to democracy. 
. Study the writings of two prominent scientists, and for each, 


state the philosophy of life so revealed. 


. Discuss “the scientific attitude.” 
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X 
EVOLUTIONISM 


NY text undertaking to deal with the philosophy of 
education would be incomplete without a consideration 
of the subject of evolution, this offspring of the scien- 

tific method. Ample justification of this statement is found 
in the extent of the attention paid by the educational world 
to the theory, particularly in its implications for philosophy. 
Se aN AND Dewey gave an indication of his own point 
ee on of view by saying: The philosophic signif- 

: cance of the doctrine of evolution lies pre- 

cisely in its emphasis upon continuity of simpler and more 
complex organic forms until we reach man.”* And also, “The 
influence of the concept of evolution upon the philosophy of 
education has been great, but indirect. ... As faith grows 
in the genetic method as a method of intellectual analysis 
and definition, educational philosophy inevitably is influ- 
enced by the change.”” Leary is much more positive in his 
text, Living and Learning, a Philosophy of Education, and 
assigns to evolution the role usually ascribed to philosophy 
itself, when he says: 


“This concept or idea of evolution is a tool or instrument of . 
thought and understanding by means of which we can alone see 


1John Dewey, Democracy and Education (New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1916), pp. 392-3 
2In Paul Monroe, Cyclopedia of Education (New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1911), II, 529 
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present and past relationships in proper perspective. To not use 
this point of view is to see things diverse and separate rather than 
in relationship, to see details, and not to see their organization. It 
is to see the parts and not the unity. . . . The idea [evolution] is 
a philosophical tool for the synthesis of experience.” * 


But for a really emphatic statement of the place claimed 
for evolution in the field of education, a few excerpts from an- 
other recent text-book should be considered. Howerth, in his 
book, The Theory of Education, gives as his opening sentence, 
“More than a quarter of a century ago the author of this 
treatise perceived that the theory of education must be 
grounded in the doctrine of organic, psychic, and social 
evolution,”* and goes on to say: 


“No other conception or theory of the universe has any standing 
in the court of science. It is the only theory that has any scientific 
evidence in its favor.® [Education] belongs within that part of 
the cosmic process known primarily as organic evolution.® 
Natural selection is not a mere theory that may be provisionally 
accepted or rejected as a pernicious doctrine—it is an indisputable 
fact.’ Our concern is chiefly with the fact that so few students 
of education have in their possession or are early put in possession 
of this great key to the storehouse of knowledge.®. . . So, whether 
it be the evolution of society upon which our attention is focused 
or the evolution of the individual, it should be perceived that the 
entire process is essentially an educational process carried on 
through the operation of certain forces acting in accordance with 
certain laws and certain principles, and chiefly, too, without con- 
scious direction.®. . . The theory of natural selection . . . is also 
the story of natural education.” 1° 


To give emphasis to the point of view, it may suffice to 
conclude with this: “Every teacher, then, should have a 


3D. B. Leary, Living and Learning (New York: R. R. Smith, Inc., 

ULE pp. 235-6 (Bracketed material added) 
#1. W. Howerth, The Theory of Education (New York: The Cen- 

tury Co., 1926) p. v. 

5 Tbid., pp. 53-54 

6 Ibid., p. 57. Bracketed material added 

7 Ibid., p. 66 

8 Ibid., p. 67 

9 Tbid., pp. 67-68 

10 Tbid., p. 81 
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general course in evolution, and the school in which teachers 
are trained for their work should provide and prescribe 
such a course.” 

Not only is the teaching of evolution as a subject in itself 

considered then by some to be basic in the preparation of 
the teacher, but in teacher-training institutions today, the 
doctrine is to be met in some form or other in almost every 
course with which the teacher-to-be comes in contact. It 
would, for example, be difficult to find anywhere a treatise 
on the history of education which does not take for granted 
an evolutionary development of that history. It is usually 
considered too obvious to need proof that the present status 
of education represents the capstone of progress from primi- 
tive savage mores through the stumbling experimentation and 
repeated mistakes of developing man up to higher and ever 
higher stages of mental attainment till the present is reached. 
Far from being confined to biology where it originated, it has 
been advocated as a valuable and usable principle in the 
remaining natural sciences, and in history and theology as 
well as in education. 
In the light of these facts, it would seem justi- 
fied to examine the subject, in order to under- 
stand the significance of this movement. To 
do this, the rise of the doctrine will be sketched, and as 
briefly as may be, the theory itself will be stated. 

Predecessors of Darwin.—Nicholas Murray Butler speaks 
of evolution as “fa theory which we all associate with the 
nineteenth century, but which, nevertheless, was seen by the 
thinkers of the ancient world, by the lightning flashes of 
their genius, in what is after all very much the form in 
which the clear sunlight of modern’ scientific demonstration 
presents it to us.”’” History confirms this, for as far back as 
the school of Miletus about 600 B.c., Anaximander declared 

11 Howerth, op. cit., p. 99. Italics added 


12N. M. Butler, The Meaning of Education (New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1898), p. 4 
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that the first animals were produced in the water and from 
them the more advanced species gradually arose; so man 
sprang from the fish. About the same time Heraclitus taught 
that the universe is fire in the process of transformation, 
with all life an endless alternation of creation and destruc- 
tion, a perpetual flow, a continuous struggle for life which 
produces all vegetable, animal, and human life on the globe. 

Then followed Empedocles, in 430 B.c., the originator 
of the four primordial substances, earth, air, fire, and water, 
who believed that life had somehow generated spontaneously 
from living matter and that the organisms now existing are 
descended from those which survive by reason of fitness and 
adaptability. The organs of all beings arose as shapeless 
and disconnected rudiments, disappeared and reappeared, 
separated and reunited, until at last they were adapted to 
each other and joined together permanently. Also about 
this time Anaxagoras taught that in the beginning was a 
chaos of unintelligent elements, which was disentangled by 
an intelligent substance. This “Nous” separated and mingled 
together again the elements, ever in higher form, working 
under a principle of continuity of being and unity of purpose 
to produce the present universe. Democritus, the atomist, in 
420 B.c., made this constant joining and separating and re- 
joining again a matter of atoms, though adding little further 
to the idea. 

Later History.—So it is apparent that ancient philosophy 
contained the germs of evolution, and Locy states that these 
germs “were retained in a state of low vitality among the 
mediaeval thinkers.’’* It remained, however, for the scien- 
tific revival of the sixteenth century to bring the doctrine 
prominently to the fore, first with Bacon (1561-1626), 
talking of the origin of new varieties of animals through the 
tendency to variation, and Descartes (1593-1650) even more 
outspoken as a mechanist and evolutionist. Leibnitz (1646- 


13 W. A. Locy, Biology and Its Makers (New York: H. Holt and 
Co., 1908), p. 440 
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1716) claimed that the different kinds of animals are all 
parts of a uniform series, and so linked together by inter- 
mediate forms that it is impossible to say when one species 
begins and another ends. But it was the materialism of the 
French school of La Mettrie (1709-1751) and Diderot (1713- 
1784) which was the direct forerunner of modern evolution. 
A glance back at page 129 will serve as a reminder of the 
“endless fermentation” idea of Diderot. Following the lat- 
ter was Buffon (1707-1788), who declared that all animals 
are constantly changing by adaptation to their environment. 

Lamarck (1744-1829) purposed as early as the beginning 
of the nineteenth century that: 

“There was no essential difference between living and lifeless 
beings. Nature is one united and connected system of phenomena 

. all the plants and animals, with man at their head, are to be 
explained in structure and life by mechanical causes. . . . This 
applies equally to the origin of the various species. We must not 
assume any original creation . . . but a natural, continuous and 
necessary evolution . . . uninterrupted . . . from one common stock, 
or from a few common ancestors. These remote ancestors must have 
been quite simple organisms of the lowest type, arising by spon- 
taneous generation from inorganic matter. The succeeding species 
have been constantly modified by adaptation to their varying en- 
vironment (especially by use and habit) and have transmitted their 
modifications to their successors by heredity.” +4 


Charles Darwin (1809-1882) in 1859 pub- 
lished his The Origin of Species, which served 
to bring the whole theory prominently before the thinking 
world. Darwin proposed that “the struggle for life modifies 
living things in the natural condition, and produces new 
species, through the same agencies which man employs arti- 
ficially in forming new varieties of animals and plants. 
These agencies virtually exercise a selection among the in- 
dividuals brought into existence, heredity and adaptation 
acting together throughout as the chief plastic forces.” In 
brief, Darwin’s proposals included the twofold principle of 


14 Quoted in Vance Randolph, The A-B-C of Evolution (New York: 
Vanguard Press, 1926), pp. 15-16 
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the struggle for existence and the survival of the fittest, and 
implied furthermore the Lamarckian idea of the transmis- 
sion of acquired characters. It may be interesting to note 


how he himself expressed his ideas in this further quotation: 

“It is interesting to contemplate an entangled bank, clothed 
with many plants of many kinds, with birds singing on the bushes, 
with various insects flitting about, and with worms crawling through 
the damp earth, and to reflect that these elaborately constructed 
forms, so different from each other, and dependent on each other 
in so complex a manner, have all been produced by laws acting 
around us. These laws, taken in the largest sense, being Growth 
with Reproduction; Inheritance, which is almost implied by repro- 
duction; Variability, from the indirect and direct action of the ex- 
ternal conditions of life, and from use and disuse; a Ratio of 
Increase so high as to lead to a Struggle for Life, and as a conse- 
quence to Natural Selection, entailing Divergence of Character and 
the extinction of less improved forms.” 15 


seria ae Huxley (1825-1895) emphasized the appli- 
a a cation of the Darwinian theory to the origin 
of man, suggesting that he had probably 
evolved from some of the higher apes. The basic importance 
which Spencer gave to the whole evolutionary idea has 
already been mentioned. Haeckel, in 1868, applied the 
new theory to the entire organic kingdom, representing all 
as the branches and twigs of a colossal genealogical tree; 
and Darwin himself in his later career worked out the same 
idea. Bergson (born 1859) in his “‘vitalism” claimed that 
life is a series of purposive phenomena, so that instead of 
a mechanistic and deterministic view as is stressed in all the 
positions so far stated, the evolutionary development takes 
place along a certain purposed and predetermined path. 
There are today several holders of this latter position, in- 
cluding Lloyd Morgan (page 223). 
For a statement, however, of the doctrine of evolution 
that will be rather generally accepted by the majority of 
its proponents, the following, based largely on Le Conte’s 


15 Charles Darwin, The Origin of Species (New York: D. Appleton 
Co., 1925), pp. 423-24 
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definition is probably the clearest: Life proceeds from the 
_stmple to the complex by a continuous and progressive 
change, according to fixed laws and by means of resident 
forces. As so stated and as now interpreted, one must agree 
with Demiashkevich that “it negates the existence of God, 
and of everything that is not matter, of which all things 
existing—the evolutionist teaches—are made under mechani- 
cal laws, i.e., laws resulting from the very properties of 
matter.” *° 
eee anaey Lo discuss the theory itself, it may be helpful 
seen to paraphrase briefly the usual outline of the 
evolutionary argument: Nature very slowly 
and with prodigal waste performs a work similar to that of 
the plant or animal breeder, so that horned cows, for ex- 
ample, are imagined to have evolved from hornless pre-cows 
through the circumstances of these early creatures having 
among their number one or a few who by the happy occur- 
rence of a monstrosity, possessed hard knobs or rudimentary 
horns; so that in time of attack by enemies they succeeded 
better in defending themselves, and thus were alone left to 
survive and pass on these accidental features. Their progeny 
with a greater percentage of rudimentary horns in turn 
better maintained themselves, the process continuing by sur- 
vival till all cows had fully developed horns. In like manner, 
man became the dominant individual he now is, with all the 
intricacies of his intellectual nature, by reason of which a 
great gulf is now fixed between the “lowest”? aborigine and 
the highest ape, by means of this same natural selection. 
Re Ns Several objections have been raised to this 
admittedly hypothetical picture. Bergson him- 
self raised one of the most pertinent when he pointed out 
that these accidental variations, to achieve the results claimed, 
would require the concurrence of an almost infinite number 
of infinitesimal causes and he asked, “How can accidental 


16M. J. Demiashkevich, Introduction to Philosophy of Education 
(New York: American Book Co., 1935), p. 82 
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causes, occurring in an accidental order, be supposed to have 
repeatedly come to the same result, the causes being in- 
finitely numerous and the effect infinitely complicated?” 
Again, the old claim of materialism, now reiterated, that 
anything so wonderful as the human mind could be simply 
the result of some kind of chemical reaction in matter, 
remains to be demonstrated. Furthermore, Darwinism is 
unable to explain the reason for the existence of variation, 
and for the presence of the kinds of variations which alone 
are useful for the development of the organism. Finally, 
the matter of the origin of life remains absolutely unex- 
plained and unsolvable by the evolutionist. At best, he can 
only say with J. A. Thomson, “Sometime, somewhere, some- 
how, there was an emergence of simple living creatures upon 
the earth.” *’ 

The fact is outstanding that no one explanation of evo- 
lutionary development is defended at the present time, most 
proponents contenting themselves with the statement that “the 
fact of evolution is universally accepted, but the explanation 
or interpretation of how the process operates is still an open 
question.” This admission is necessary because it is a his- 
torical fact that each of the principal theories submitted 
have in their time been attacked and declared untenable. 
For instance, the inheritance of acquired characters is no 
longer supported by any leading evolutionist for the simple 
reason that a great mass of evidence has accumulated to 
show quite conclusively that acquired characters are actually 
not transmitted. Then the natural selection idea of Darwin 
has yet satisfactorily to answer two fundamental objections. 
The first is how to account for qualitative changes—that is, 
how to explain the evolution of hairy ancestors for example, 
from those who had no hair at all. But the second objection 
is more deep-seated, and the passage of time seems to bring 
the solution no nearer. All experiments indicate that selec- 


17 J. A. Thomson, Concerning Evolution (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1925), p. 182 
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tion can produce, in alley cats transported to Alaska, for 
instance, a breed of cats fitted to survive by virtue of warm 
white fur, but there is no faintest suggestion, from either 
observation or experiment, that the cats will ever evolve into 
polar bears! And, furthermore, a true “missing link” is 
yet to be discovered, to substantiate this same point in fossil 
geology. In other words, a certain definite maximum de- 
velopment is possible in each species, but beyond this point 
the selective process cannot, or does not, go. 

The mutation explanation of DeVries has been proposed 
as more nearly fitting observed facts. This theory states that 
the changes involved in evolution, instead of being small, 
as Darwin thought, may often be sudden and radical vari- 
ations, huge jumps as it were, and that these are transmitted. 
But although these mutations may at times be comparatively 
large, as for example, in the eye changes of the fruit fly, 
and although their transmission undoubtedly occurs, such 
variations are still not extensive enough to produce, or give 
promise of producing new species; house flies are not evolv- 
ing from the fruit flies. Therefore, this variant of the idea 
of evolution does not give promise of meeting the basic ob- 
jections named any better than the others. There are several 
other explanations which have been held by small groups of 
biologists, principally the isolation theory and the hybridiza- 
tion theory, but the one that has made the most philosophical 
appeal in recent years is the orthogenesis, or purposive 
theory. This puts into nature a determining force, like the 
mystic life force of Bergson’s vitalism, which is not de- 
pendent on chance at all, but is a hidden, universal purpose 
or meaning. It, of course, differs from Darwinism in that 
Darwin ignored any conception of purpose as underlying 
evolution, while vitalism would look at the world as marching 
on toward biological perfection. 
en: An interesting offshoot of this “onward and 
ate upward” idea lies in the philosophy of emer- 

gent evolution propounded by Lloyd Morgan 
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(born 1852). This declared that evolution produces in its 
different steps of progressive development a new thing, 
which could not have been anticipated before it actually 
emerged. Morgan claims that there are three levels in the uni- 
verse, the lowest being matter, the next higher being life, and 
at the top, mind. At the lower level a certain combination of 
atoms gives rise to the molecule; then certain combinations 
in the matter-level give rise to life; and in the same way 
combinations on the life-level cause the emergence of mind. 
To Morgan, God is the peak of this process, the most highly 
developed Mind brought forth by this emergent evolution. 
It will perhaps be agreed that this recent theory, far from 
supplying the explanation of causes as it purports to do, 
simply adds to the mystery, since the Power that alone could 
have caused and directed this developing process is placed 
only at the end of the whole chain rather than at the be- 
ginning. 

What, then, is to be concluded as to evolution? 
The claim is often made that there is not a 
single scientific man of the first rank in the 
world who has not substituted, in his thinking, natural evolu- 
tion for the supernatural creation of organisms. This is not 
only an overstatement, but the interesting fact emerges that 
it is largely in those fields which have most recently bor- 
rowed the theory from biology, its first sphere, where now 
most loudly is heard the claim of infallibility for the idea, 
while in the realm of biological science itself the theory is 
fighting for its very life. For far more than is often realized 
it is finding difficulty in holding its forces intact in this, its 
original field. Osborn, a former president of the American 
Museum of Natural History, appearing before a meeting of 
the National Academy of Sciences in 1934, spoke of the 
creed of Lamarck as “now in a moribund condition,” and 
said that another “‘which does not bear the crucial test of 
observations,” is Bergson’s theory of the vital life force. 
He concluded with an appeal to biologists quietly to “drop 
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all these senescent hypotheses as to the nature and causes of 
evolution, and make a wholly fresh start along entirely new 
and original lines of observation and experiment, directed 
toward the discovery of the now wholly unknown factors in 
this most mysterious of natural phenomena.” ** 

In the light of such facts and of the objections just pre- 
sented, it would surely seem only the part of wisdom to 
render a verdict of “not proved” in the case of biological 
evolution. For without doubt, O’Toole is stating the case 
fairly when he speaks of the “‘acuteness of the crisis through 
which the theory of organic evolution is passing,” and says 
further, “In its classic forms of Lamarckism, Darwinism and 
De-Vriesianism, the survival of the theory is out of the ques- 
tion.”*” He concludes, with many others, in the light of 
carefully studied evidence, that “the safest attitude toward 
evolution is the agnostic one.” ” 

EVOLUTION anp Dut in the meantime, while it is thus becoming 
SOCIAL ScIeNce More and more difficult to find agreement 

among scientists as to the basic meaning or 
explanation of evolution, the idea has been eagerly seized 
on, as earlier indicated, in practically all other fields of 
thought and accepted as a settled and fully developed fact, 
so that in those fields at the present time scarcely a voice 
is heard questioning the theory or its application. In the 
field of social science, for instance, evolution forms the basis 
of the arguments presented there. Society evolved, it is 
claimed, from the inchoate protoplasm of individual savagery 
to the highly developed organism of advanced civilization. 
Observe, they would say, the ever-increasing sensitiveness to 
injustices and bad social practices of all kinds which society 
manifests today; as contrasted with the complacency of 
former times; how slavery no longer exists, and how the 
liquor traffic, child labor and white slavery are rapidly on 

18 Science News Letter, April 28, 1984, p. 259 

19 G. B. O’Toole, The Case Against Evolution (New York: The 


Macmillan Company, 1926), p. 29 
20 Ibid., p. xii 
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the way to abolition. So also language, marriage, the fam- 
ily, morals, and religion are conceived to have passed through 
such a progressive transformation. For one example, take 
this declaration: “Modern scholarship has demonstrated be- 
yond every shadow of doubt that Christ was the natural and 
inevitable culmination of evolutionary processes which car- 
ried Israel from the tribal state in which Moses found it to 
Isaiah, then by slow stages to Hillel, and finally to Christ.” 
It has already been noted in the consideration 
of materialism how Marx interpreted the con- 
cept of the survival of the fittest literally, when he took the 
struggle for existence out of its primary biological realm 
and claimed that all social history was such a struggle, and 
made the idea a justification of vicious warfare on capitalism 
by the proletariat. That he thereby ignored or negated the 
many great movements of history, the “holy wars’ and 
crusades, which were often motivated by ideals of selfish- 
ness and righteous indignation, or of service to God or fellow- 
man, troubled him not at all. 

Educators could well pause at the realization that this 
ruthless collectivism has, according to the claims of its 
founders, its roots in the same doctrine of evolution which, 
as Butler said, “has illuminated every problem of human 
thought and human action.” Furthermore, even the most 
confirmed optimist might hesitate to identify the present state 
of Soviet civilization with the ideal state of society toward 
which evolution leads, just as he would surely balk at describ- 
ing all of contemporary Europe in terms of the peace and 
good-will logically demanded by a belief in the inevitable 
progress of evolution. 

EVOLUTION AND Educational psychology, too, has taken evolu- 
psycHotocy _ tion to itself. Going back to the old claim that 

man’s ideas as well as his muscles are made 
of one and the same substance, matter, and that intelligence 


21 John Cournes, “An Epistle to the Jews,” Atlantic Monthly, V. 
160 (December, 1987), p. 727 
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is simply another case of progressive adaptation and trans- 
mission, it is evident that there is here afforded a provisional 
basis for an evolutionary psychology. Spencer built on this 
foundation to declare that ideas are “‘secondary feelings,” 
the result of sensation and emotion. The bases of psychic 
life are the instincts, that is, the sum total of inborn tenden- 
cies to feel and act in certain ways. Intelligence and con- 
sciousness develop from this source, he said, and are simply 
certain forms of mechanical adaptation to environment. 

In like manner, the more modern behaviorism proceeds. 
It claims that all states of consciousness are purely physio- 
logical; that there is no such thing as mind or consciousness 
as something distinct from the sensory organs, the brain and 
the nervous system. Consciousness and knowledge are merely 
misleading names for the simple fact of certain actions of 
the nervous system, muscles, and glands in response to 
stimuli. Consciousness, in other words, is made up of the 
receptor-conductor-effector mechanism—“S-R_ Bonds”—like 
any other physical function. So it is held that “the study of 
man will reveal nothing except what is adequately describ- 
able in the concepts of mechanics and chemistry.” 

Those who set out to explain, as a logical evolutionary 
presumption, the higher psychic activities of man by way of 
the study of animal behavior, believed that the experiments on 
conditioned reflexes would furnish the desired key. Just as in 
the “dog and bell” experiments, the sounding of the bell at 
the same time with the presentation of food will finally 
serve to bring forth the flow of saliva when only the bell is 
sounded, so on a higher evolutionary level, man’s thinking 
and behavior might also be essentially nothing but con- 
ditioned reflexes. These are held to originate in the two 
basic “drives’”—appetites and aversions—of man’s nature. 
Allied to this behavioristic idea is the psychoanalysis of 
Freud, which makes these drives more specific by claiming 
that the primitive animal “hold-overs” from former ages, 
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sex-hunger and sex inhibition, are at the bottom of all 
behavior and behavior disturbances. 

It is not possible to go here into greater detail in con- 
sideration of this matter, but it may suffice to point out that 
behaviorism rests under the same difficulty as the rest of 
extreme materialism in that in spite of its claims to cover 
the higher psychic functions, it simply fails, according to 
the thinking of many, to account for those things of the 
spirit that are unmeasurable quantitatively in human person- 
ality, such as pure reason, faith, aspirations, and ideals.* 
ca died There remains to be considered the union of 
pene aie evolution and education as it appears in an 
Bey evolutionary philosophy of education. For, as 
or Epucation ilpatrick says in discussing the relation of 

evolution to modern trends in educational 
philosophy, “It seems not too much to say that the foremost 
task of thought during recent decades has been to elaborate 
the implications of this doctrine.””’ Bagley states “the im- 
plications” thus: 

“... The development of the universal school is the latest scene 
in this great drama of social evolution. 

“Personally I have still to be convinced that this process of 
social evolution will disappoint the world in its rich promise to 
bring humankind into a real brotherhood. What education has 
already done is only a feeble portent of what education can and 
will do as its forces become better organized and more keenly alive 


to their tremendous possibilities and their tremendous responsi- 
bilities.” 23 


Kilpatrick says, moreover, that evolution has brought to 
education “an insistence on continuous change” and an “idea 
of movement without goals fixed in advance . . . everything 


* For an excellent and rather complete presentation and criticism 
of behaviorism from the philosophic standpoint, see Demiashkevich, 
op. cit., pp. 87-107 

22W. H. Kilpatrick, “Tendencies in Educational Philosophy” in 
I. L. Kandel (ed.), Twenty-five Years in Education (New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1929), p. 78 

23 W. C. Bagley, Determinism in Education (Baltimore: Warwick 
and York, Inc., 1925), p. 32 
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tentative and subject to revision, and ethics, and the existing 
social and economic order, and existing governmental in- 
stitutions and conceptions are to be included along with 
everything else in this tentative attitude.” In the general 
idea of evolution, then, “we face a process tending not 
toward some eternally fixed goal, but one guided and con- 
trolled from within the process.”” When it is asked how this 
can be, the answer comes: “The conception of evolutionary 
change yields then the conclusion that education, which is 
of course one with growing, lies at the heart of the good 
life. Herein is the answer to the problem of steering the 
experience process from within.” ™ 

The interpretation of the situation then would seem to 
be that modern educational philosophy has sought in evolu- 
tion the sanction which it no longer was willing to accept 
from religion. As philosophy long before turned from re- 
ligion to reason, so education in breaking away from the 
authority of the church was obliged to seek some other foun- 
dation upon which to base its faith. This it found in evolu- 
tion. What resulted from this? Let Demiashkevich answer: 
“Tt is precisely those two philosophic movements—evolution- 
istic materialism or ‘naturalism’ and instrumentalism—that 
have furnished inspiration for the educational movement vari- 
ously known as ‘Progressive Education,’ ‘the Activity School,’ 
‘the New Education,’ ‘the Project Method,’ ‘the Child-Centered 
School,’ and the like.’”’ If this statement is kept in mind 
while reading the later chapters in this book dealing with 
these subjects, the complete significance will be apparent. 
It would almost seem not an exaggeration in the light of 
this to say that evolution is modern education, so thoroughly 
have the leaders of thought in school circles taken evolution 
to the heart of their philosophy. The full appraisal of its 
bequest to education can better be made after considering 
the modern movements mentioned. 


24 Kandel, op. cit., p. 82 
25 Demiashkevich, op. cit., p. 81 
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EVOLUTION in. 4 final word is in order in regard to the 
peer teaching of the subject of evolution per se 

in the curriculum of the schools. It will be 
remembered that the doctrine appeared in modern education 
in the guise of the culture-epoch and the recapitulation 
theories of Herbart and G. Stanley Hall, these ideas being 
taken as a triumphant proof of the application of biological 
evolution to education. Of their fate, Duggan says of the 
former, ““Though the culture-epoch theory has had such emi- 
nent champions... it is really of only academic interest and 
has seldom been made the basis of a course of study,”” and 
of the latter, another history of education remarks, “The 
recapitulation theory . . . has not been found true except in 
a very general way, and many of the developments supposed 
to be recapitulations are more easily explained in other 
ways.’ Thorndike himself, though an avowed evolutionist, 
says of these two theories: 


“No one can tell from ontogeny what the phylogeny of man has 
been in the great changes from invertebrate to vertebrate, from early 
generalized mammal to primate, from early primate to man... . 
On the whole, the recapitulation theory in the case of mental traits 
seems to be an attractive speculation with no more truth behind it. 

. In intellectual capacities the child of two years has passed all 
the stages previous to man. It is difficult to find even one instinct in 
ten that occupies in his ontogeny the same relative position in time 
that is occupied in his phylogeny. No fact of value about either the 
ontogeny or phylogeny of behavior has, to my knowledge, been dis- 
covered as a result of this theory. Consequently one cannot help 
thinking that the influence which it has exerted upon students of 
human nature is due, not to rational claims, but to its rhetorical 
attractiveness. The general idea was entertained before the days of 
Von Baer and Darwin, and its educational parallel, the culture- 


26 Stephen Duggan, History of Education (revised edition, New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1936), p. 252 

27 Frederick Eby and C. F. Arrowood, Development of Modern 
Education (New York: Prentice-Hall, 1934), p. 855 
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epoch theory, has, despite absence of rational grounds, been ex- 
ceedingly popular.” 28 

That the fascinating idea dies hard, however, is evidenced 
by such quotations as the following: 

“With the rise of the scientific idea of evolution, there came 
from many quarters a re-interpretation of ethical theories. If re- 
capitulation be true (and its truth is always assumed), then each 
child in his unfolding must pass through all the stages of human 
history. All the appearances of evil are but passing stages of de- 
velopment, necessary as is the backward creeping of some infants 
in their first efforts. Therefore, to punish the child for something 
which he cannot help is cruelty. The only thing to do is to ‘possess 
our souls with patience’ until the higher stages appear.” 7° 
Remembering the fact already discussed that 
the original of all, biological evolution, 
itself is showing many signs of here deserted in the house 
of its friends, it would seem only the policy of reason for 
education to profit by the lesson engendered by the recapitu- 
lation and culture-epoch fiascos and wait for more definite 
results and agreement in the biological field. It is patent, 
however, that the contrary has been true. Just at a time 
when biology is reconsidering the basis of its faith, the 
schools show signs of putting forth one of the greatest efforts 
at propaganda ever seen in educational history. Beginning 
with the stories of the cave man in the primary classes, the 
“assured results” of evolution are heralded throughout the 
entire curriculum from primary grades to graduate school 
with an almost religious fervor and a dogmatism which would 
be hard to match in any period of history. Witness for 
example a book* entitled How Our Civilization Began, 
which has wide use in the grade schools of America as a 
first text in “history.” The first page starts with the caption, 

28 E. L. Thorndike, The Original Nature of Man—Educational Psy- 
Teer oss (New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1913), 

29 J. “ce H. Keith, “Elementary Education” in Skinner, Gast, and 
Skinner, Readings in Educational Psychology (New York: D. Apple- 
ton and Company, 1926), p. 712 


G. Kelty, How Our Civilization Began (Boston: Ginn and 
inane 1935) 
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““Man Begins His Climb,” and contains the statement: “Hun- 
dreds of thousands of years ago man appeared on the earth.” 
Then follows such “information” as this: “At first he climbed 
trees and slept among the branches at night’ (page 8); “At 
first he was no more able to talk than the animals . . . lan- 
guage helped them to think better” (pages 9-10). “During 
all these thousands of years, however, man had never learned 
to use fire ... but at last some early man, braver than the 
others, brought home to his cave a burning branch from some 
forest fire. The fire must never go out, for if it did no one 
knew how to start it again. So he made his women and chil- 
dren gather pieces of dry wood to feed the fire, and he 
stored up in his cave a supply for winter. ... Many more 
long years went by. Then somebody discovered that meat 
placed near a fire tasted very different from raw meat. It 
tasted much better. Thus cooking began” (pages 11-12). 
“One day he filled a jar partly full of water and put pieces 
of meat into it. Then he dropped in some hot stones. He 
had discovered another way to cook his food! He could boil 
it” (page 29). “Wild horses were tamed. At first they were 
used only for food and for their hides, not for riding or 
for work” (page 20). We may conclude with this quotation: 
“Early man took perhaps one hundred thousand years to 
do and to learn all the things that you have read about in 
these few pages. ... The Old Stone Age lasted from perhaps 
a hundred thousand years B.c. to perhaps ten thousand years 
B.C.” (pages 17-18). 

It is true that some of the statements, as will be noticed 
in the last excerpt given, are qualified by such expressions 
as “perhaps,” “very likely,” “che must have seen,” but the 
whole effect of the running discourse is undeniably cal- 
culated to leave no doubt in the child-reader’s mind as to 
its being sober historical fact rather than the pleasant fiction 
it so certainly is. The effect is doubly heightened by the 
copious illustrations that accompany the text, full-page photo- 
graphs of “restorations,” exceedingly realistic and lifelike, 
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with such titles as these: “A Stone Age Man Carving,” “A 
Wild Boar Hunt,” ‘Lake Dwellers.” Perhaps the prize 
exhibit is a photograph of an actual hut “built of small trees 
and twigs’ with the unequivocal title: ““A Hut used by New 
Stone Age Men.” Surely this is a marvelous case of preser- 
vation throughout the ages! 

Ironically enough, though perhaps logically, this de- 
liberate indoctrination of the defenseless young has come 
at a time when all religious teaching in the classroom, and 
even in some cases the simple reading of Scripture, is pro- 
hibited by law as sectarian propaganda. In other words, 
positive religion is excluded, but that theory is welcomed 
which Haeckel called “anti-Genesis” and “the essence of 
anti-religion,” that theory by means of which, if we are to 
believe Vogt, “Darwin has shown God the door.” Indeed, 
it is taught as an established and eternal verity in history 
and geography, in all the social sciences and the natural 
sciences, and in other courses as well. And these courses 
are prescribed, be it noted, in practically every public 
grammar school and high school in Christian America. 
concLusion What then is the conclusion of the whole mat- 

ter? It is evident that evolution has certainly 
a most far-reaching effect upon the whole field of education. 
Tt has done its part, and often a most decided part, in 
causing many a traditional conception to undergo change. 
Whether this has been for better or for worse, it may not 
yet appear, but the influence will be patent in almost every 
phase of education yet to be discussed. 

But two insistent questions regarding the matter remain 
still unanswered. First, is there universal agreement that 
these developments in education for which evolution is cred- 
ited have proved themselves to be always in the direction 
of betterment? A whole school of conservative thought tends 
to answer in the negative, as will shortly be seen. In fact 
they may do this even while claiming to be among the num- 
ber of enlightened who subscribe to the theory of evolution. 
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And second, must it not be admitted by the fairminded that 
the evolutionary theory itself is at best still in the process of 
development and verification; that it has not yet proved itself 
as a demonstrated fact in spite of the many years in which it 
has been before the scientific world? 

It may be the part of wisdom, then, that education be not 
too hasty in assuming that the key to all the basic mysteries 
that continue to baffle mankind is to be found here. 


The emphasis on evolution in educational 
literature was first noted, and the enthusiasm 
with which its claims are presented. Next a 
sketch of the rise of the doctrine was given, the evidence 
showing that evolutionary ideas were common in early Greek 
philosophy. The rebirth of scientific inquiry in the sixteenth 
century and the later growth of French materialism revived 
these ideas and prepared the way for the modern proposals 
of Lamarck and Darwin. 

The theory as commonly stated was outlined, and ob- 
jections offered to its acceptance. After listing some of the 
variations in the theory proposed in the effort to meet ad- 
mitted weaknesses, the necessity of suspended judgment was 
made clear. 

The attempted application of evolution to the realm of 
the social sciences was next discussed, particularly as per- 
tains to education, making clear that in the latter field almost 
all modern educational practice is based on the theory. After 
a consideration of the manifest unfairness and lack of 
scientific impartiality involved in the indoctrination of the 
children of our schools in the dogma of evolution, by means 
of present-day elementary and high school text-books, the 
chapter concludes with a plea for an application of the true 
eee attitude to the subject on the part of the educational 
world. 
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QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


Can educational progress be proved? 

What is meant by “a sociological philosophy of education’? 
What is its relation to evolutionism? 

What is the connection between evolution and “the spiritual 
heritage of the race”? 

In what way is the recapitulation theory related to evolution? 
What is the significance of the reference in evolutionism to the 
“point at which man became human”? 

What changes in the philosophy of education did the modern 
interest in evolution bring? 


. What is the implication of the expression “the original nature 


of man’’? 


. Explain why Lamarck’s theory is now denied by evolutionists, 


while Darwinism is still acclaimed. 


. What is the relation of the concept of “adjustment to environ- 


ment” to the evolutionary theory? 
How do you account for such an early appearance in history 
of the idea of evolution? 


. Find items in past educational practice and philosophy that 


were clearly better than in present education. What bearing, 
if any, does this have on evolution? 


. Have scientists of the past ever taught decided error? Can 


you find examples? 


. What is the connection between evolution and the proved facts 


of heredity? 


. Write a paper on the topic, “Evolution is an asset to educa- 


tional philosophy,” pro or con. 


. This great question has been asked by philosophers throughout 


the ages: “How can the purposiveness which is revealed in 
the structure and arrangement of our organs be produced with- 
out the intervention of an intelligent creative cause, and 
through the purely mechanical action of unconscious forces?” 
Give Darwin’s solution to the question. 
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XI 
DEWEY, THE SCHOOL, AND SOCIETY 


It has already been pointed out that in a very 
real sense, to give consideration to John Dewey 
is to deal with the whole field of recent phil- 
osophy of education. We might go further now and say that, 
for education, Dewey has become an American institution. 
“He wrote the philosophy . . . of the continent.”* “Nor has 
any other exercised so profound an influence on the schools 
not only of America but of other lands as well.’” What the 
nature of that influence has been merits some consideration 
at this point. It requires no little courage to essay an ap- 
praisal of a man who has for so long been a philosophic 
and an educational storm-center; but whatever the risk, the 
attempt is worth the making. 
It will be remembered that in the historical 
resumé of philosophy in earlier chapters, it 
was stated that pragmatism furnished the background from 
which Dewey developed his own philosophy. William James 
(1842-1912) is the recognized proponent of this new doc- 
trine of pragmatism, though the term was used at least as 
early as Kant. In a reaction against the intellectual specula- 
tion and idealistic trends of his day, James sought for an 
1 Will Durant, The Story of Philosophy (New York: Simon and 
Schuster, Inc., 1926), p. 566 


2 Frederick Eby and C. F. Arrowood, Development of Modern Edu- 
cation (New York: Prentice-Hall, 1934), pp. 855-6 
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empiricism that would satisfy him and found the germ of 
what he wanted in an article by Peirce on “How to Make 
Our Ideas Clear.” There Peirce said that to learn the mean- 
ing of an idea we must examine the consequences to which 
it leads in action. On this suggestion, James built his philoso- 
phy. This theory, which is essentially realistic, claims to 
furnish a guide to action; it asks, “What are the conse- 
quences of any idea for mankind?” It, in effect, goes back 
to Protagoras* with his “Man is the measure of all things” 
and seeks to find the answer in a humanistic view of life and 
its problems. 

Pragmatism claims to occupy a middle ground 
between idealism and materialism, but al- 
though an idealistic interpretation is sometimes given to it, 
in effect it is definitely materialistic. For instance, it holds 
that an action or a judgment by any man that is not prompted 
by personal motives and inspired by personal interest and 
the desire for the satisfaction of a pre-determined purpose 
just does not exist. It emphasizes the continuity of experience 
and the place of mind in analyzing that flow of experience and 
choosing out from it those objects or ideas that are useful. 
The guide to such choice is to pick that which gives the great- 
est emotional satisfaction. If we are in doubt as to whether 
that which is offered for acceptance be true or false, we can 
answer that question by believing one alternative that appeals 
to us, and if that belief works out satisfactorily in practice, 
it becomes for us true. Truth cannot be defined as corre- 
spondence or agreement of thought with reality, according 
to the argument, for who can judge of reality? It could 
never be discovered even if it existed. Thus we make our 
truth as we go along, and it is continually subject to review. 
The truth, James said, is only that which is expedient; we 
must look for the “‘cash value” of ideas, even this idea of 
truth. An idea is true if it works, if it achieves the effect 


* Vid., C. E. M. Joad, Introduction to Modern Philosophy (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1925), pp. 66-68 
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desired. All views of the world become ways that man has 
of handling his practical problems. There is no significance 
in disputing about questions that have no common-sense 
bearing on experience and on life. James said that true 
ideas are those that we can assimilate, validate, corroborate, 
and verify. False ideas are those we cannot so treat. Not all 
ideas are verified by each person; we can trade as it were 
on each other’s truth. But all must be verified by someone. 
Thus no fact is either finally or absolutely true; it must be 
continually tested and retested by its consequences. James 
hedged in the idea further, however, by insisting that it must, 
no matter how practical it may be, also conform to our 
previous body of beliefs and to our ethical and religious 
ideas. Only then does it become truly pragmatic. 

We do not need to believe in God, he said, if we do not 
wish to, for he felt it to be clearly impossible to be certain 
of spiritual things. However, James was enough of an idealist 
to insist we should believe in God, in Christianity, in free- 
will, if by so doing our lives would be enriched and made 
more worth living; we are probably better off, he said, if 
we do so believe. In other words, if the idea of God satisfies 
a man, there is a God; if such a belief does not satisfy, then 
there is no God! 

It will be seen from these considerations that pragmatism 
is more in the nature of a method of philosophy than a point 
of view. Although Dewey would probably not agree with 
the dictum attributed to Butler to the effect that “pragmatism 
is not a philosophy at all, but rather a denial that philosophy 
can exist,” still he himself has admitted that in a “narrow 
sense’ at least, “this theory is strictly a method for determin- 
ing the meaning of concepts; it is not a theory of their truth 
nor of their relation to existence.’” 

To the extent that it is a philosophy, pragmatism has 
had a close connection with the doctrine of evolution and sup- 


3 John Dewey, “Pragmatism” in Paul Monroe (Ed.), pao oeaan of 
Education, (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1913), V A 
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ports itself mainly by arguments and analogies drawn from 
this source. In accounting for the difference between true and 
false, right and wrong, good and bad, beautiful and ugly, 
pragmatism is in effect employing the Darwinian notions of 
spontaneous variation and the struggle for survival; for it 
here makes itself one with the theory of Darwinism, with 
its vision of new entities entering a hostile world, struggling 
for their lives in it, and winning the struggle by the work- 
ings of their organs and their developing ideas. Thus reality 


itself is taken to be in process of continual transition and 
transformation. 


THE With all this in mind, and glancing back now 
BACKCROUND __t the philosophic setting of the late nineteenth 
ee ae century, it will be clear that the thought-life 


in which Dewey, the successor of James, found 
himself, and to which he gave point and direction, is of 
a threefold nature: first, the pragmatic point of view, from 
which sprang the insistence on activity in learning; then the 
emphasis on science and scientific method, with their evolu- 
tionary correlatives; and finally, humanism with its social 
philosophy and its growing faith in democracy as a way of 
life. All three of these elements furnished ideas that Dewey 
synthesized by the power of his genius into a new and indi- 
genous American philosophy, and which by the end of the 
first quarter of the twentieth century had given color to all 
American education. It has seemed to many that through 
Dewey, pragmatism has been made intelligible, science has 
been made inevitable, and humanity has been made un- 
assailable and omnipotent by the power of its own mentality. 
INSTRUMENTaLIsM Dewey himself has called his total philoso- 


phy “instrumentalism.” He has given the 
reason in his own words thus: 


“In his psychology, James had suggested and . . . used the idea 
that intelligence or man’s knowing power, evolved as an instrument 
of adaptive response to stimuli, lying between sensory stimuli and 
motor response. Dewey and others took up this suggestion and de- 
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veloped the idea that thinking or reflective attention is the counter- 
part and complement of habit. Habit expresses the mode or re- 
sponse to old and well-established stimuli; thinking to stimuli where 
novelty and a doubtful or precarious factor are marked features. .- . 
The notion was extended to the theory that standards and ideals are 
not fixed and a priori, but are in a constant process of hypothetical 
construction and testing through application to the control of par- 
ticular situations. ... This... is... instrumentalism.” * 

To make clear the significance of this statement will be one 
of the purposes of this chapter. 

First, to give additional evidence of the fact that Dewey 
is holding to the pragmatic thesis as the basis of his further 
doctrines, we need only to quote: “This is the meaning of 
truth: processes of change so directed that they achieve an 
intended consummation.’”’ It is certain from this that Dewey’s 
idea of the eternal quality of truth is of the same order 
as that of James. 

Next, further to justify the term “‘instrumentalism.” The 
key, as just suggested, is reflective thinking, which Dewey 
considers the precious means for unlocking the mysteries of 
the universe and for enforcing man’s command over all his 
environment. All the gifts of man, then, are instruments of 
control. Thinking and knowing constitute the instrumentation 
by which thwarted activity and balked will are able to over- 
come obstacles and set themselves free. Ideas, if followed, 
are instruments of integration, continuity, and survival, 
especially in education. That is, a conflict in experience 
presents a problem that requires integration; ideas are the 
instruments to accomplish this integration. In turn, education 
is the instrument by which the developing and changing per- 
sonality of the growing child may be integrated and facili- 
tated. Here, now, is. where we can take advantage of the 
fact that pragmatism, the basis of all this thinking, is essen- 
tially method and not philosophy, is interested in how rather 
than why. As Dewey has often said, “The problem of phil- 


* Dewey, “Pragmatism,” op. cit., p. 22 
a ohn Dewey, Experience and Nature (Chicago: Open Court, 1926), 
Dp. 
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osophy is not how we can come to know an external world, 
but how we can learn to control and remake it.” 

Then naturally the question arises, how may this inte- 
gration be accomplished? The outline of this part of Dewey’s 
philosophy may perhaps be stated thus: man, because he 
is man, is forever in quest of certainty. It is clear, the 
argument continues, that the path to certainty is knowledge, 
and experience is the source of knowledge.* Knowledge of 
this kind is not to be gained from books; certainly not from 
chronicles of fact, for 


“if history be regarded as just the record of the past, it is hard to 
see any ground for claiming that it should play any large role in 
the curriculum of elementary education. The past is the past, and 
the dead may be safely left to bury its dead. There are too many 
urgent demands in the present, too many calls over the threshold of 
the future, to permit the child to become deeply immersed in what 
is forever gone by.’’® “The whole course of study should be oriented 
toward the world of the present, not toward the past, and its great 
aim should be to make those who go out from the school conscious 
of the forces that are changing the conditions of life for every- 


hody.”?? 

Experience, then, is the instrument available to man by 
which his problem is to be solved. But let it be known that 
this solution does not seek finality. Not ends, but the process 
of achieving ends, is what is meant; not the possession, but 
the pursuit of truth. Dewey has been credited with putting 
it thus: “‘Not perfection as a final goal, but the ever-enduring 
process of perfecting, maturing, refining, is the aim in living. 
. .. The bad man is the man who, no matter how good he 
has been, is beginning to deteriorate, to grow less good. 
The good man is the man who, no matter how morally un- 
worthy he has been, is moving to become better.’* It is in- 

* Cf., M. J. Demiashkevich, An Introduction to the Philosophy of 


Education (New York: American Book Company, 1935), p. 112 

& John Dewey, The School and Society (revised edition, Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1916), p. 155 

7 John Dewey, ‘Education for a Changing Social Order,” Addresses 
and Proceedings, National Education Association, 1934, V. 72, p. 749 

8 Durant, op. cit., p. 571 
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teresting to reflect on the implications of this statement, with 
its refusal of positive standards, for the ethics of modern 
civilization. 
PR NING Believing, as did Froebel, that education is 
GING growth, Dewey is, however, insistent that 
Froebel was wrong in claiming that growth 
is an unfolding of that which is within. No, behaviorism has 
now demonstrated, he says in effect, that growth is due to a 
manipulation of things without, and the interaction of men- 
tality with immediate externals. The best technique for 
directing the environment surrounding the child is by the 
problem method of learning through industrial experiences, 
and thus we come to one of the best known of Dewey’s empha- 
sized points—learning by doing. All learning, he says, must 
come to the child solely as a by-product of his experiences, 
in school and out, and is never something to be learned di- 
rectly and for its own sake. “We must substitute . . . the 
better ideal of dealing thoroughly with a small number of 
typical experiences in such a way as to master the tools of 
learning, and present situations that make pupils hungry 
to acquire additional knowledge. . . . What the pupil really 
needs is not exact information... but how to find out for him- 
self.”” Studying the facts of the past for the purpose of 
acquiring knowledge is to be replaced by an interest in the 
present and the near future and in solving new problems 
as they are met. 

Furthermore, the effort that must be put forth in worth- 
while experiencing must be motivated by a deep-seated in- 
terest inherent in the child, not stimulated from without. If 
we have this native interest, learning follows naturally; that 
which is boring and distasteful fails to bring the concen- 
tration of effort necessary for permanent learning. Thus 
Dewey attacks external discipline; thus, also, he lays himself 


9 John and Evelyn Dewey, Schools of Tomorrow (New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Company, 1915), p. 16 
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open to the charge of advocating “easy learning,” which 
charge, however, he vigorously denies. 

His emphasis on learning by doing was the result of the 
experience, rather early in his career, with an experimental 
elementary school at the University of Chicago from 1896 
to 1903. There he maintained the theories he had already 
worked out in applied social psychology and in philosophy 
and developed the groundwork for his later elaborations 
of the pragmatic approach. There by actual “codperative 
living,” by “action informed by knowledge,” by realistic 
industrial manipulation, the child was to be initiated into 
his social environment and made a socially effective citizen. 
Moreover, the learning of the fundamental school subjects 
could be brought about incidentally through the motivation 
of needs developed in the course of these experiences. This 
waiting until the need appears out of life-like problems be- 
fore formal learning is undertaken has furnished the theme 
of much of later progressive programs. 

The reason for Dewey’s emphasis on activity, which by 
some of his followers has seemed to make of the whole school 
a laboratory, and of the whole educational program an 
activity one, may be gathered from this statement of his: 

“In just the degree in which connections are established between 
what happens to a person and what he does in response, and be- 
tween what he does to his environment and what it does in response 
to him, his acts and the things about him acquire meaning. He 
learns to understand both himself and the world of men and things. 
Purposive education or schooling should present such an environ- 
ment that this interaction will effect acquisition of those meanings 
which are so important that they become, in turn, instruments of 
further learnings.” 1° 

However, it does not follow from this that the end sought 
will be reached through the present program projected by 
the vocationalists, calling for the spread of industrial edu- 
cation among an increasing part of our population. Dewey 


_ 10 John Dewey, Democracy and Education (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1924), p. 320 
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has no such idea; in fact, he says, “There is danger that 
vocational education will be interpreted in theory and prac- 
tice as trade education: as a means of securing technical 
efficiency in specialized future pursuits.” Instead, “voca- 
tional education as the school has too often conceived it, 
the mere training-up of individuals for specific participa- 
tion in the present industrial scheme, has no legitimate place 
in an educational program that anticipates the intelligent 
participation of the individual in the reconstruction of the 
social order.” It is only to the extent that activity aids 
mental growth that Dewey would include it for the general 
school population. 

It is to be noted that in developing his ideas 
of thinking as an instrument, Dewey was fol- 
lowing the lead of G. Stanley Hall in making mind as well as 
body the product of evolutionary development.* So mind 
and intelligence have evolved through the centuries in the 
process of interaction of organisms with the environment in 
its various physical and social aspects, and the application 
of the lessons of experience; thus the possibilities of change 
through growth are unlimited. Again, mind is the instrument 
by which, through the exercise of memory and in enlarging 
intelligence, control of this environment may finally be 
brought about. Knowledge, however, is the result and not the 
guide of action. Thus pure behaviorism characterizes Dewey’s 
instrumentalism. So in education he claims that: 


THINKING 


“educational practices and direct experience in the field . . . de- 
termine educational ends. Concrete educational experience is the 
primary source of all inquiry and reflection because it sets the prob- 
lems, and tests, modifies, confirms, or refutes the conclusions of 


11 Dewey, op. cit., p. 369 

12 W. H. Kilpatrick (Ed.), The Educational Frontier (New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Company, 1933), p. 188 

* “What distinguishes Dewey is the undisguised completeness with 
which he accepts the evolutionary theory. . .. Dewey is frankly natur- 
alistic” (Durant, op. cit.), p. 568 
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intellectual investigation. The philosophy of education neither orig- 
inates nor settles ends.” #8 


Dewey, furthermore, told the educational 
world that in the evolutionary history of mind, 
intelligence developed a logical process for achieving its 
purposes; that process was reasoning by induction. With 
this method of formal logic, now made practical, science has 
been able to accomplish its program of experimentation, and 
educators should profit by the example and apply the same 
functional method to their province. Largely because of 
Dewey’s stress on logical thinking and its application to 
education, the problem or project method of approach has 
become characteristic of the progressive school’s program, 
accompanied with a stand on the side of activities as over 
against bare content of subject matter. 

The next emphasis in Dewey’s philosophy is 
on science and the scientific method. How 
strong and fundamental his faith herein is 
may be judged by such a statement as this: 


HOW WE THINK 


DEWEY AND 
SCIENCE 


“Science ... has brought with it an established conviction of the 
possibility of control of nature in the interests of mankind and thus 
has led men to look to the future, instead of the past. The coinci- 
dence of the ideal of progress with the advance of science is not a 
mere coincidence. Before this advance men placed the golden age 
in remote antiquity. Now they face the future with a firm belief that 
intelligence properly used can do away with evils once thought 
inevitable. To subjugate devastating disease is no longer a dream; 
the hope of abolishing poverty is not utopian. Science has familiar- 
ized men with the idea of development, taking effect practically 
in persistent gradual amelioration of the estate of our common 
humanity. 

“The problem of an educational use of science is then to create 
an intelligence pregnant with belief in the possibility of the direc- 
tion of human affairs by itself.” 14 


Thus Dewey would set up a new social program; in fact 


13 John Dewey, The Sources of a Science of Education (New York: 
Horace Liveright, 1929), p. 56 
14 Dewey, Democracy and Education, op. cit., pp. 262-263 
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science, he says, “is the sole instrumentality of conscious, 
as distinct from accidental, progress.””” 
As a corollary of his enthusiasm for science 
is Dewey’s belief in the supreme value of the 
scientific method. This is to be defined as 
“the universal and inescapable fact of experimentation be- 
come conscious of itself and so directing action by this con- 
sciousness.””*° Also, “the chief consideration in achieving 
concrete security of values lies in the perfecting of methods 
of action.””’ His philosophy is that 
“The scientific attitude, as an attitude of interest in change instead 
of interest in isolated and complete fixities, is necessarily alert for 
problems; every new question is an opportunity for further experi- 
mental inquiries—for effecting more directed change. . . . Before 
the rise of experimental method, change was simply an inevitable 
evil... . The attitude . . . is interested in the mechanism of occur- 
rences instead of in final causes. In dealing with the proximate 
instead of with the ultimate, knowledge deals with the world in 
which we live, the world which is experienced, instead of attempting 
through the intellect to escape to a higher realm.” }® 
He points to “the field of inventions which have taken 
place as a direct product of the advance in natural knowledge 
that is due to the experimental method’””’ and urges the 
extension of the same program of knowledge as an instru- 
ment of action to the wider social sphere. “If we can effect 
the use of intelligence as method of control in the physical 
and mechanical field, why should we not strive to develop it 
in the field of human relations?””” 

Sometimes it seems that in his enthusiasm for this scien- 
tific method, Dewey has forgotten the essential feature of 
pragmatism — practical results. Pragmatism says, “What 


SCIENTIFIC 
METHOD 


15 Dewey, Democracy and Education, op. cit., p. 266 

16 John Dewey and J. L. Childs, “The Underlying Philosophy of 
Education,” in W. H. Kilpatrick (Ed.), The Educational Frontier (New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1933), p. 308 

17 John Dewey, The Quest for Certainty (New York: Minton, Balch 
& Company, 1929), p. 36 

8 Ibid., pp. 101-102 
19 Dewey and Childs, op. cit., p. 306 
20 Tbid., p. 307 
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good is it?” Not so does his insistence on method, for he 
has said repeatedly and emphatically that it is the quest 
for certainty that is really important, not the certainty itself 
which is the goal; for that goal, he says, can never be 
reached. 

“Education is itself a process of discovering what values are 
worthwhile and are to be pursued as objectives. To see what is 
going on and to observe the results of what goes on so as to see 
their further consequences in the process of growth, and so on in- 
definitely, is the only way in which the value of what takes place 
can be judged. To look to some outside source to provide aims is 
to fail to know that education is an ongoing process. .. . There is 
no such thing as a fixed and final set of objectives, even for the time- 
being or temporarily. Each day of teaching ought to enable a 
teacher to revise and better in some respect the objectives aimed 
at in previous work.” 71 


Lea But probably the most fertile of Dewey’s 
a hate ea ideas, and the one that has been his chief 
interest for many years, is his emphasis on 
social efficiency. For although Dewey would go to the physi- 
cal sciences for method, he would look elsewhere for the 
practical application of the method to the classroom. Not 
physics and chemistry would occupy the place of importance 
in the curriculum, but the social sciences in their most active 
and immediate aspects. He would agree with the pragmatist 
who “feels that physics and chemistry lead the student away 
from the concrete realities of experience to a systematic 
realm of symbolic abstractions, while sociology and psy- 
ehology familiarize the student with human experience as it 
is actually experienced, in all its concreteness as well as 
in its fragmentariness.””” 
Rone We elsewhere consider the consequences of 
the irreconcilable discrepancy between the 
idea of an insistence on self-expression and a demand 
Ly BoA The Sources of a Science of Education, op. cit., pp. 


22R. C. Lodge, Philosophy of Education (New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1937), p. 214 
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for socialization*. For pragmatism, in its glorification of 
self-interest and its test of truth by expediency, is the 
essence of rugged individualism. “It has its roots deep 
in the history of pioneer strugglings, and its fine flower 
bears upon its many-colored petals the slogan of individual- 
ism, ‘None for all, each for Self!’ ’”* But Dewey, with his 
characteristic aversion to dualism** and dichotomy, easily 
to his own satisfaction, at least, brings both self and society 
together through the agency of the one element, activity. He 
reasons that just as encouragement to personal activity leads 
to the development of self, so it can be made to lead to 
social adjustment and efficiency. He stresses the child as a 
growing, changing personality, and the school as an instru- 
ment to facilitate through social opportunities this growth 
and change toward complete adjustment. He urges the fur- 
therance of the social growth of children by means of the 
recognition of the educational significance of all the social 
activities of life, and he calls upon the state to conduct an 
educational program that will bring out the full social mean- 
ing of life and government. “The entire curriculum should 
be organized about a social center and oriented toward social 
ends.’’** However, the students are not to be simply passive 
recipients of the program so outlined, for he expects a pro- 
vision for “students to do their part in directing the changes 
that are going on, so that we would move to a more just, 
more humane, and more secure social order.’ 3 

As the full significance is realized of Dewey’s enthusiasm 
for activity, of his belittling all but the immediately meaning- 
ful in his educational program, and of his emphasis on in- 

* See p. 361 

23 Lodge, op. cit. p. 299 

** “He (Dewey) rejects dualism in all its forms. He is a monist, 
not of the idealistic, or agnostic, but of the naturalistic type” (H. H. 
Horne, The Democratic Philosophy of Education, New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1936), p. 82 


24 John Dewey, “Education for a Changing Social Order,” Ad- 
dresses and Proceedings, National Education Association, 1934, V. 72, 


75 
25 Ibid., p. 751 
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dustrial experiences and the present environment, it is not 
hard to see the pertinence of the criticism of Horne when 
he observes that Dewey himself, in his own education and 
background, 

“has acquired and utilized a type of classical education that his 
pragmatic educational philosophy barely justifies. Students brought 
up in accord with his doctrines may find his own references in- 
creasingly unintelligible. Without his broad intellectual back- 
ground, students brought up only on occupational activities and 
their meanings will read his writing with increasing difficulty. It 
would probably be better to have Dr. Dewey’s education than to 
have the education his theory provides.” 7° 


LONE WiCOCi ay Doula disesocialplostam looks far beyond the 
Benen idea of the adjustment of the individual child 

to his social environment. Dewey has no wil- 
lingness to accept the present status quo as the one for which 
the child is to adjust. He is frankly dissatisfied with the 
present social order,* and while on the one hand he looks 
to the government to make its educational program truly 
socialized, he, on the other hand, demands that education use 
direct measures for the betterment of the abuses of society. 
Never one to compromise with an issue, he was at one time 
actively interested in a projected new national political 
party, and he was, furthermore, among the first promoters of 
teachers’ unions. He has advocated repeatedly the entrance 
of all teachers into such unions and their effective liaison 
with industrial groups. After speaking of “the community 
of interest of educators with all workers who are genuine 


26 Horne, op. cit., p. 129 

* He says, “. . . society is organized on a basis of division be- 
tween laboring classes and leisure classes. The intelligence of those 
who do things becomes hard in the unremitting struggle with things; 
that of those freed from the discipline of occupation becomes luxuri- 
ous and effeminate. Moreover, the majority of human beings still lack 
economic freedom. Their pursuits are fixed by accident and neces- 
sity of circumstance; they are not the normal expression of their own 
powers interacting with the needs and resources of environment. Our 
economic conditions still relegate many men to a servile status.” 
(Dewey, Democracy and Education, op. cit., p. 160.) 
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producers of social necessities,’”*’ and suggesting “an alliance 
in sympathy and in action,” he said “teachers will not have 
even a modest share in building a new social order unless 
they have broken down personal remoteness and indifference 
as to the things they have in common with farmers, factory 
workers, the white collar class generally, and have ceased 
to think of their interests as being separate or exclusively 
linked with those of purely professional groups.”” So he 
proposes, to make his recommendations definite: 


“Organizations of teachers to secure their own economic aims 
have proved indispensable. ... So many teachers are timid because 
of ‘hostages of fortune’ that it is foolish to suppose that this or- 
ganization will be adequate unless supported by wider and deeper 
organization with others, who have a common interest in the re- 
construction of the present regime of production for personal gain 
and personal power. 

“There is one organization of teachers affliated with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, namely, the American Federation of Teach- 
ers. ... Join locals where they exist; help form them where they 
do not exist.” 3° 


The italicized words not only call attention to the demand 
for social change but the whole quotation makes clear that 
it is to education Dewey looks for the revolution. There 
appears no doubt as to how he stands on the question, “Dare 
the schools make a new social order?” 

In the light of these facts, it was perhaps not 


THE 
JOHN Dewey illogical for a group of men to have called 
eearery themselves ““The John Dewey Society” when 


| they formed a body to consider the implemen- 
tation of the report* of the Commission on the Social Studies 


27 John Dewey, ‘Education and our Present Social Problems,” Ad- 
dresses and Proceedings, National Education Association, 1933, V. 71, 

687 28 Ibid., p. 688 29 Tbid., p. 688 

30 John Dewey, “Educators Urged to Join With Other Workers,” 
ae in School Management, V. 4 (June, 1935), p. 207. Italics 
adde 

*See F. S. Breed, Education and the New Realism (New York: 
Macmillan and Company, 1939), pp. 70, 71, and 178f, for a detailed 
discussion of this matter. If Dewey has ever objected to the Society’s 
particular interpretation of his ideas in this connection, he has not 
publicly stressed his disagreement with them. 
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of the American Historical Association, a report Laski called 
“an educational program for a socialist America.” ** 

It should never be forgotten, moreover, that 
it is to Dewey we largely owe the emphasis 
in this country on the democratic philosophy 
of education. What is said on the subject in the chapter 
following is but the outgrowth of Dewey’s ideas, many of 
which he stated clearly quite early in his career.* Such 
phrases frequently used, descriptive of democracy, as 
“shared common interests,” “interaction between social 
groups,’ “free unobstructed communication of ideas,” all 
show the debt here owed to the author of Democracy and 
Education. His consistently maintained enthusiasm for the 
idea has succeeded in giving the democratic concept the 
prominence it now holds in educational circles. 

As the later Dewey has become more mature 
and perhaps more confident in his philosophy 
because of the long years of almost extrav- 
agant deference that has been paid him, he has ventured 
forth into that field which has forever held a fascination for 
the philosopher, the field of religion. There is some difh- 
culty in explaining this in Dewey’s case, however, in view of 
his life-long preoccupation with behavioristically-generated 
pragmatism, with his insistence that “not perfection but 
the process of perfecting” should be the aim. There can be 
found, for instance, little suggestion of the spiritual em- 
phasis of religion in the pragmatic way of thinking as ex- 
pressed here: “We affirm that genuine values and tenable 
ends and ideals are to be derived from what is found within 
the movement of experience. Hence we deny . . . that they 
can be derived from authority, human or supernatural, or 
from any transcendent source.’”*” More emphatic, and more 
cynical, are these words of Dewey’s: 


31H. J. Laski, “A New Education for America,’ New Republic, 
V. 87 (July 29, 1986), p. 342 

*e.g., Dewey, Democracy and Education, op. cit., pp. 94ff 

32 Dewey and Childs, op. cit., p. 294 
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“Being unable to cope with the world in which he lived, he 
[early man] sought some way to come to terms with the universe as 
a whole. Religion was, in its origin, an expression of this en- 
deavor. ... As a drowning man is said to grasp at a straw, so 
men who lacked the instruments and the skills developed in later 
days snatched at whatever, by any stretch of imagination, could be 
regarded as a source of help in time of trouble.” *° 


Nor has he hesitated to make his opinions still more com- 
pletely explicit by saying, ““The sinfulness of man, the cor- 
ruption of his heart, his self-love and love of power, when 
referred to as causes are precisely of the same nature as 
was the appeal to abstract powers that once prevailed in 
physical science, and that operated as a chief obstacle to 
the generation and growth of the latter.”** Perhaps his point 
of view is most clearly revealed in his scornful remark, 
“The fundamentalist in religion is one whose beliefs in in- 
tellectual content have hardly been touched by scientific 
developments.’”*’ As another has put it in summarizing 
Dewey’s religious attitude: “Faith in God and in authority, 
ideas of soul and immortality, belief in Divine Grace .. . 
have been made impossible for the educated mind of to- 
dave 

But, on the other hand, Dewey has sought to 
formulate his own philosophy in religious 
terms and to propose a “common faith” that 
would be both acceptable and popular, a faith that for him 
would seem a satisfactory substitute for the religious beliefs 
now held by men. What is this common faith for which he 
pleads? Not an appeal to the things of the spirit; never a 
suggestion of the rejuvenation of old-time creeds. On the 
contrary, he says, “The general disorder of the Great War 
and succeeding decades has led to a revival of the theology 


“4 COMMON 
FAITH” 


33 Dewey, Quest for Certainty, op. cit., p. 292 and p. 10 

34 John Dewey, A Common Faith (New Haven: Yale University, 
1934), p. 77 

35 Ibid., p. 63 

36 Norman Woelfel, Molders of the American Mind (New York: 
Columbia University, 1933), p. 119 
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of corruption, sin, and need for super-natural redemption. 
The conclusion does not follow, however, from the data.”*" 
As he faces the possible alternatives of a dependence upon 
the supernatural or of the use of natural agencies instead, 
he says earnestly, “But one thing I think I do know. The 
needed understanding will not develop unless we strive for 
it. The assumption that only supernatural agencies can give 
control is a sure method of retarding this effort. It is as 
sure to be a hindering force now . . . as the similar appeal 
was earlier an obstruction in the development of physical 
knowledge.”** So that this is what he would strive for: a 
“devotion, so intense as to be religious, to intelligence as a 
force in social action. .. . Intense emotion may utter itself 
in action that destroys institutions. But the only assurance 
of birth of better ones is the marriage of emotion with in- 
telligence.”*’ He justifies the reasonableness of this “mar- 
riage’ thus: 

“Were men and women actuated throughout the length and 
breadth of human relations with the faith and ardor that have at 
times marked historic religions the consequences would be incalcul- 
able. To achieve this faith and elan is no easy task. But religions 
have attempted something similar, directed moreover toward a less 
promising object—the supernatural. It does not become those who 
hold that faith may move mountains to deny in advance the possi- 
bility of its manifestation on the basis of verifiable realities. There 
already exists, though in a rudimentary form, the capacity to relate 
social conditions and events to their causes, and the ability will 
grow with exercise. There is the technical skill with which to initiate 
a campaign for social health and sanity analogous to that made in 
behalf of physical public health. Human beings have impulses tow- 
ard affection, compassion and justice, equality and freedom. It 
remains to weld all these things together.” * 

It is interesting to note that only a few years earlier he 
was not too confident that intelligence would be so used, as 
the word which he himself italicized in this quotation will 


37 Dewey, A Common Faith, op. cit., p. 74. Italics added 
38 Tbid., p. 76 


39 Thid., pp. 79-80, italics added 
£0 Tbid., pp. 80-81 
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indicate: “Few would deny, I think, that if intelligence could 
be raised to the position of the controlling method of action, 
it would change social life to an extent not short of revolu- 
tionary.”** One thing stands out: the new faith for which 
he pleads is diametrically opposed to the fundamental tenets 
of the Christian doctrine. This he leaves in no doubt when he 
avers, “Historic Christianity has been committed to a separ- 
ation of sheep and goats; the saved and the lost; the elect 
and the mass”;*” and follows that up with the frank and 
clear-cut declaration of his own absolute disagreement: “I 
cannot understand how any realization of the democratic 
ideal as a vital and moral and spiritual ideal in human 
affairs is possible without surrender of the conception of 
the basic division to which supernatural Christianity is com- 
mitted.** Here, then, is given Dewey’s substitute for Chris- 
tianity: it comprises essentially the second part of the famous 
slogan, “The Fatherhood of God, and the Brotherhood of 
Man.” He expresses his confidence in its competence by 
claiming, “The continuing life of this comprehensive com- 
munity of beings includes all the significant achievement of 
men in science and art and all the kindly offices of intercourse 
and communication. It holds within its content all the ma- 
terial that gives verifiable intellectual support to our ideal 
faiths. A ‘creed’ founded on this material will change and 
grow, but cannot be shaken.” ** 

Unequivocally now, it is stated, this “common faith’’: 
the brotherhood of man, brought about by the free inter- 
communication of ideas and the fostering of life interests— 


41 Dewey and Childs, op. cit., p. 304 

42 Dewey, A Common Faith, op. cit., p. 84 

43 [bid., p. 84, italics added 

* The clarity of Dewey’s thinking here is to be noted. He does 
not attempt, as does many a clergyman in a modernistic Protestant 
pulpit, to interpret Christianity as permitting a soft inclusiveness of 
all the well-disposed in one universal fold, an inclusiveness refuted by 
Christ Himself when He said to certain of His unbelieving hearers, 
“Ye are of your father the devil” (John 8: 44). 

44 Tbid., p. 85 
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this is the religion for which Dewey pleads. One is tempted 
to observe that while the concept is presented as a new and 
vital discovery, yet almost every fraternal organization in 
America, while it may claim no religious sanctions, has long 
ago discovered that same thought and based its appeal on it. 
But because of its proved popularity, it may well be that it 
will serve to set the final seal of popular approval on Dewey’s 
total philosophy. 

It is not hard to see now the justification for 
characterizing Dewey as an American institu- 
tion. Truly he has expressed in terms clear and appealing 
that blend of realistic practicality and an almost sentimental 
idealism that has often been said to be typically American. 
And because he has made the schools the chief recipients of 
his intellectuality and proposed them as the chief agents for 
carrying out his philosophy, he has been able in large meas- 
ure to take advantage of the affection and pride of the 
American public in those schools to have his point of view 
included in the general benison. The educational world has 
been kind to Dewey; may it never have occasion to regret 
its kindness! 

Meanwhile Dewey continues to amaze the intellectual 
world with the range and the sheer bulk of his literary 
efforts,* and for every work of his pen, he seems to inspire 
the rejoinders of a host, admirers and critics alike. If the 
printed page constitutes a proper monument, this man has no 
need for the granite of his native Vermont! 


CONCLUSION 


eer ier ce Dewey has been rightly called the foremost 
Sorin American philosopher of education, and his 
influence on current trends is as unmistakable 


*In a bibliography of the writings of Dewey in P. A. Schilpp 
(Ed.), The Philosophy of John Dewey (Evanston: Northwestern Uni- 
versity, 1939), pp. 611-676, there are reported a total of approximately 
Beaty pk and six hundred thirty periodical articles from 1882 to 

ctober, d 
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as it is widespread. His philosophy exhibits a threefold 
emphasis on pragmatism, scientific methodology, and the 
social point of view. 

In taking up the first angle, the philosophy of pragma- 
tism was reviewed and Dewey’s debt to James was recog- 
nized in the development of instrumentalism. It was shown 
that thus was furnished the basis for the idea of “learning 
by doing” and the whole activity movement; and the relation 
of such activity to the process of logical thinking was traced. 
Next was noted Dewey’s insistence on science as the chief 
agent of progress and the assurance that skill in the method 
of science is of more importance than the discovery of goals. 

The third and humanistic emphasis, that on democracy 
and social efficiency, was next reviewed in turn and Dewey’s 
willingness seen to put his social precepts into actual political 
practice as he contemplated the idea of a change in the present 
social order. Finally was discussed the matured proposal to 
substitute for historic Christianity, a “common faith” in 
intelligence as applied to social living; the chapter con- 
cluding with a consideration of the validity of his ideas. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


1. Compare and contrast “Education is to prepare for life” na 
“Education is life.” 

2. What is your reaction to “psychological versus logical’? 

3. Is industrial education in the schools likely to lead to caste 
education? 

4. Do you believe Dewey is justly deserving of the title of 
“father of the new education”? 

Do. What is Dewey’s interest in vocationalism? 

6. What are Dewey’s ideas on discipline? 

7. What is your reaction to Dewey’s ideas on religion? 

8. What was the reaction of Dewey to the old idea, “Education 
is growth’? 

9. Give your reaction to Dewey’s saying, “The problem of phil- 
osophy is not how we can come to know an external world, 
but how we can learn to control and remake it.” 

10. Is Dewey a behaviorist? 
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*11. Take three principles stressed by Dewey and trace them back 
to their source in the history of education. 

*12. Trace the history of the project method. 

*13. Show the connection between the developments of post- 
Civil War history and the philosophy of pragmatism. 

*14. What have been Dewey’s contacts in foreign countries? 

*15. What is the purpose for which The Quest For Certainty was 
written? Do you think that purpose was accomplished ? 
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XII 
DEMOCRACY AND THE SCHOOLS 


S one undertakes to survey the current American scene 
in its relation to education, there is no topic that is met 
with oftener, and perhaps naturally so, than that of 

democracy. It is increasingly true that much of educational 
literature in this country makes the term modern philosophy 
of education essentially synonymous with democratic phil- 
osophy of education. Truly for education, democracy might 
fairly be called the “new American religion.” For de- 
mocracy is the logical complement of the scientific move- 
ment, that movement which has laid the foundation for 
present-day education; and so it seems logical to state, “The 
theory that we need will hold science and democracy as its 
central terms; and it will define science as the living spirit 
of inquiry reverently working in the service of the good life; 
and it will define democracy as that only sort of social or- 
ganization in which science can find itself permanently at 
home.” Because this point of view is so characteristic of 
American education, it will be well to give particular atten- 
tion to the significance of the whole democratic concept. 

It should help here to recognize that democracy must be 

considered in a twofold relationship: as a theory of social 


1J. K. Hart, Democracy in Education (New York: The Century 
Company, 1918), p. 409 
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living—a way of life—and as a philosophy of education. 
It is reasonable that our chief concern should be with the 
second aspect; but in order clearly to appreciate the meaning 
of democracy for education, there must be preliminary at- 
tention paid to the first angle—democracy in government 
and society. In the treatment, there should properly be 
some notice given to the dangers and weaknesses inherent 
in political democracy and to the problems and difficulties 
inseparable from its maintenance, in order that the task of 
education may be made more understandable. 


(1) Democracy IN GOVERNMENT 


FeO CTT cruaps athe primary problem in American 
ee democracy arises from the fact that we have 
here in this country striven to make a coherent 

whole out of social groups of different traditions, of different 
social, moral, and cultural backgrounds, and we have at- 
tempted to do this over a huge territory of infinite diversity, 
and lacking, moreover, many of the effective controls more 
autocratic governments have possessed. This is an experi- 
ment unique in the history of the world; and the result 
cannot be a foregone conclusion. Nay, rather, never in the 
century and a half of our history have there been so many 
sincere misgivings as to the feasibility of the experiment 
nor more fears for the future than exist today. The question 
is often stated now, not how may we free our democracy 
from any shortcomings it may possess, but rather, is it 
possible to keep our democracy intact in a world gone mad? 
Been To understand the full significance of this 
INDIVIDUALISM question, a brief analysis of some of the dan- 
gers to political democracy should be under- 

taken.* First, there is the danger on the one hand of an 
over-insistence on unrestrained individualism, involving ex- 
* For an analysis of somewhat similar type, but on a much more 


extended scale, see B. H. Bode, Democracy as a Way of Life (New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1937) 
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ploitation of the weaker many for the advantage of the 
stronger few. This is historically a bequest from the early 
American period of political and economic laissez faire; 
because of it, there is felt to be still too many of our fellow- 
citizens today who are willing and eager to ride rough-shod 
over the rights of others, all in the name of personal liberty 
and greater freedom; and too many of our youth seem headed 
in the same direction. 

Then, on the other hand, there is the danger 
that the democratic program may engender a 
general mediocrity through a willingness of 
the individuals of the state to interpret majority rule as an 
acceptance of common low standards, of doing as the rest 
do, regardless of personal ideals. This situation is aggra- 
vated always by that public indifference and apathy in the 
exercise of their political rights and duties that seems ever 
to be characteristic of our people. In such direction lies 
boss control, complacency in the midst of corruption, and 
the rest of the evils so frequently associated with the Ameri- 
can political scene. 

Allied to this idea, and felt by some to be inescapable 
in democratic government, is the possibility of majority rule 
becoming an instrument of oppression and tyranny. Certainly 
a brutally coerced minority under pressure from a ruthless. 
majority group is in not much better case than if placed in an 
authoritarian form of government. It is evident that majority 
rule in such a case differs vitally from the ideal of govern- 
mental measures arrived at by full and free discussion by all 
members of the body politic and with a minority willing to 
wait the issue of the decision and able to work for a change if 
the first result be proved faulty by trial. 

In this connection, though not so well recognized, there is 
the common tendency to confuse the name of democracy 
with the actual possession of the thing. Clear thinking would 
raise the question here: as it is now, is America really a 
democracy? For working against true democracy, we recog- 


MAJORITY 
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nize not only the menace of majority misrule, but also the 
threat of minority pressure groups and special interests tend- 
ing to nullify the will of the people, even when the majority 
are enlightened and well-intentioned. It is often a shock to 
sincere believers in democracy to learn how often such a 
thing has happened and how likely it is to happen again 
under the American regime. 
PTE Cn Gace present national conditions, many have 
considered longingly the possibilities of a 
solution of social and economic problems through the ac- 
ceptance of the good offices of a powerful central govern- 
ment. Growth of thought in this direction has been due to 
the uneasy realization that the triumphs of democracy in 
America have been largely in one field, the political. While 
we were applying ourselves here in the realm of formal politi- 
cal equality, to religious freedom and to the reducing of 
aristocratic privilege, the advantages of democracy seemed 
gloriously demonstrated. But what of the economic and 
social inequalities? The bulk of our population still were 
poor; the wealthy and successful increased their strength 
and influence and maintained themselves against all oppo- 
sition. So the tendency has appeared to wish to take advan- 
tage of the power of central government, this “‘productive 
plant—potentially possessed of the capacity to supply the 
basic needs of all our people, able to free them from hunger, 
want, and economic insecurity, capable of providing the 
material foundations for a humane and creative experience 
for each individual.’” But to the appealing question asking 
why the nation should not thus attack the problem, some 
advocates of democracy give the answer that in this way lies 
first paternalism, then socialism, communism, and the general 
peril of collectivism. They say, furthermore, that almost 
overnight the United States has gone farther toward that 
2J. L. Childs, “Academic Freedom in a Period of Transition,” 


Addresses and Proceedings, National Education Association, 1935, 
V. 78, p. 284 
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dreaded culmination than in the whole previous century, as 
the Federal government has encroached further and further 
on the province of the local government. Therefore the 
people are becoming more and more thoroughly aroused to 
this danger, which threatens ever to increase, of abandoning 
personal responsibility and turning ever more and more ser- 
vices over to the state. Better laissez faire, they would say, 
than complacency under paternalism. 
picratorsuip But if we refuse to accept such an interpreta- 
, tion of democracy and maintain that the voice 
of all the people, both great and small, must be the final 
authority, the objection is offered that we shall attain to a 
level of national effectiveness just as high as the average of 
our combined minds can take us, and no higher. Are we 
satisfied with that? In theory, yes, when we think about it 
at all; in practice, no. Instead, our critics say, we clamor 
for democratic forms and procedures, but for the man at 
the top we look for a super-intelligence somehow to develop 
out of the mass intelligence to guide us in the right paths. 
We often invest the judgment of our leader with an aura 
of perfection we never attribute to the group judgment. We 
seem in consequence to be anxious to let another take the 
responsibility of decision from us, even though we may be 
thereby negating the accepted principles of real democracy. 
Because this fact exists, there is always felt the menace 
of dictatorship, the danger of democracy slipping over into 
autocracy, so that all that is left us is the machinery that 
was intended to preserve our rights and that instead only 
functions to give away our authority to such a dictator. It 
is even sometimes questioned whether a democracy ever can 
be expected to maintain itself in times of real stress and 
emergency. This may cause a protest to be raised at the 
implied denial of the democratic ideal; yet history shows, 
these same critics claim, that always in times of great 
national emergency in the past, our real democracy was nil. 
In fact, the absolute authority we then rush to invest in the ex- 
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ecutive is essentially even greater than in the non-democratic 
states. 
ayia Continuing the study, one of the most per- 
plexing problems in American democracy 
arises in connection with party government. 
There is apparently no question that party organization is 
inevitable, indeed is vital to successful representative govern- 
ment. For without such a system, in some form at least, it 
would seem to be impossible to obtain the concentration of 
voters needed for carrying on a government of this magni- 
tude. But granting the necessity, there remain the unsolved 
issues of the proper size of the voting units, the machinery 
for choosing candidates and electors, the best method for 
fairly representing the minorities and for preventing corrup- 
tion. There is no question also that party government as it 
has developed here has made. of the original framework 
designed by the founding fathers a far different thing than 
was ever conceived by those worthies; and the changes do 
not appeal to all Americans today as for the best. 
Apnea But a menace of a different kind is opposing 
rice: true democracy, one Bode suggests is the 
most insidious of all;* that is the regimenta- 
tion exercised by local community customs and inhibitions. 
It is argued in this connection that a man may consider him- 
self free and equal in his community relations only so long 
as he is willing to conform to the basic pattern or manner 
of life maintained by his community. But let him in least 
measure flout the rigidity of local custom, and the resulting 
active hostility and possible ostracism that follow may be 
as destructive to real individual freedom as the severest regu- 
lations of a tyrannical government. Many of course conform, 
it is admitted, without realizing that they are having their 
freedom restricted; but probably, on the other hand, the 
same could be said of large numbers of the citizens of any 
dictatorship after propaganda and the full course of educa- 


* Bode, op. cit., pp. 17-27 
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tional indoctrination have had their way. It is no disproof 
of the essential lack of freedom to claim that if the indi- 
vidual used self-imposed restraint, as a good citizen should, 
there would be no conflict with such regimentation. The point 
made is that the community, acting in the place of consti- 
tuted authority, defines the pattern of behavior to which the 
individual must conform, whether willingly or unwillingly. 
This is not an argument, it is claimed, against authority and 
in favor of license, but simply a calling of attention to the 
fact that in democratic America there was frequently, and 
it may still be the case, little or no opportunity for the indi- 
vidual of the commonwealth to have a part in the imposition 
of rules and standards he was expected to obey. Of course, 
the self-evident cure for this situation would lie not in the 
abolition of such rules and standards, and the giving of 
each citizen the right to set up his own standards independent 
of his neighbor’s right, but the attainment of a political con- 
dition whereby each person can in real truth and not just as a 
political figment have a part in the formulation of community 
and larger governmental regulations. 
POULUITY But with all this behind us, there remains the 
ereatest difficulty of all — that of attempting 
to develop a workable democracy out of a citizenry created 
and endowed by nature with equal rights, it is true, but not 
with equal capacities in brain and brawn, in training and 
opportunity, in ambition and resourcefulness, in ideals and 
aspirations, in disposition and good-will. How to accept this 
quite obvious fact, which no amount of political optimism 
and Fourth-of-July oratory can conceal, and at the same 
time insure equality of citizenship, is the great and still un- 
solved problem of democracy. Many would dispose of it by 
refusing to recognize the possibility or desirability of such 
equality. Rather, they would establish a governing aris- 
tocracy within the democracy, a benign ruling group of 
demonstrated ability, whether a group of philosophic insight 
as in Plato’s republic, or of scientific or technical accom- 
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plishment as proposed several times of late in this country. 
Democracy, then, would mean government by the able through 
the consent of the acknowledged less able. The difficulty of 
obtaining this consent is admitted; but granted that, the possi- 
bility of such a set-up developing into something quite other 
than this proposal intends, through the use of force on the 
part of the group in power, is much too apparent to be 


labored. 
oe In the light of all these facts, it is apparent 
that the time for concord as to the meaning 
of democracy, the possibilities of its achievement, and the 
best methods of its accomplishment has not yet arrived. It 
is easy to agree that “to inherit the tradition of democracy... 
is not like inheriting the classical tradition; it is more like 
inheriting a lawsuit.” ° 

What, then, is the answer? Is democracy a failure, as 
the heads of rival states so contemptuously claim? Also, 
can we prove those critics wrong who say that we have never, 
since the days of the founding fathers, really tried out democ- 
racy; that so far we have just been playing at it? Must 
we accept the pessimistic view stated by Walter Lippmann 
that the private citizen in a nation such as ours “lives in a 
world which he cannot see, does not understand, and is 
unable to direct. In the cold light of experience he knows 
that his sovereignty is a fiction. He reigns in theory, but in 
fact he does not govern.’*? Continuance in this melancholy 
strain tends in the direction of a conviction that although 
democracy may be and probably is theoretically the best 
possible form of government, still it seems destined always 
to remain in the realm of the ideal and that the American 
experiment has as yet done nothing to prove otherwise. And, 
moreover, more pessimistic still is the fear that “. . . if we 

3B. H. Bode, “The Confusion in Present Day Education,” in W. H. 
Kilpatrick (ed.), The Educational Frontier (New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Company, 1933), pp. 30-31 


4 Walter Lippmann, The Phantom Public (New York: Harcourt 
Brace and Company, 1925), p. 14 
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fail, as a people, to exemplify, sincerely and substantially, 
the democratic principle . . . it is safe to say that, for the 
world at large, the patterns of living over the entire globe, 
and for a long period of time in the future, will be based 
on the principle of force and external authority, rather 
than upon the principle of conference, reason, and mutual 
consent.” ° 

Let it not be thought, however, that such gloom is charac- 
teristic of all students of the democratic philosophy. For 
many, after equally careful study of the whole subject, are 
ready to declare that democracy is the great and abiding 
hope of the race, and triumphantly claim for it “essential 
identity with civilization, progress, and culture.” ° 
Peeterrtiion L then in the’ face’ of manifest difficulties 

and threats to true democracy we wish to make 

sure of those blessings to which we and our children are 
entitled, it will most certainly require a new and revitalized 
appreciation of the whole democratic idea. According to 
such a conception, and briefly recapitulating much of what 
has just been said, true democracy does not connote unre- 
stricted individualism but rather it calls for socialized par- 
ticipation; it does not mean blind conformity to majority 
rule but open discussion and free agreement; not pater- 
nalism but an emphasis on public good achieved by a per- 
formance of common duties; certainly not dictatorship but 
enlightened direction by qualified leaders from among the 
group; not sheer equality in a political, physical, and en- 
vironmental sense but rather equality of opportunity to 
contribute to the common good according to worth.* 

The democratic thesis, then, involves a give and take, a 
voluntary retreat from authority and arbitrary action by 

5F,. H. Bair, “School Administration and Educational Freedom,” 
in Second Yearbook, Educational Freedom and Democracy (New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Company, 1938), p. 189 


6H. S. Tuttle, A Social Basis of Education (New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, 1934), p. 102 


* Cf. W. H. Burton, Introduction to Education (New York: D. 
Appleton-Century Company, 1934), pp. 172-179 
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the strong and well-circumstanced, the offering of and en- 
couragement to the assuming of more responsibility by the 
weak and poorly circumstanced, the abandonment of pres- 
sure groups and the selfishness of special interests, the will- 
ing admission by those in power of others, not so fortunate, 
into their counsels and into the sharing of the responsibilities 
and emoluments of government. 

It will be summing up much of current thought on the 
subject to give Dewey’s definition of a democratic society: 
“A society which makes provision for participation in its 
good of all its members on equal terms and which secures 
flexible readjustment of its institutions through interaction 
of the different forms of associated life.’ But notice that 
“democracy is more than a form of government; it is pri- 
marily a mode of associated living, of conjoint communi- 
cated experience.” The heart, then, of such democratic phil- 
osophy is just this: the sharing of common interests. Not 
that all classes become one class, but there should be a com- 
munity interest within a class, and a mutuality of interests 
between different classes. This is to be accomplished, Dewey 
thinks, by the “free unobstructed communication of ideas 
and experiences and their transmission from one to another, 
without any kind of restriction, censorship, or intimidation— 
legal, political, or extra-legal . . . the most inexpensive, 
the most easily obtained source of happiness . . . found 
simply in this broadening of intellectual curiosity and sym- 
pathy in all the concerns of life.’’® 

On that note, let the case for political democracy be 
temporarily rested. 


(2) Democracy As AN EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY 


Thus far democracy has been considered only in its first 
aspect, the political and economic. Now, what is the re- 


7 John Dewey, Democracy and Education (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1924), p. 115 

8 Ibid., p. 101 

9 Quoted in H. H. Horne, The Democratic Philosophy of Education 
(New York: The Macmillan Company, 1936), p. 108 
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lation of education to democracy, and what is the task and 
responsibility of education in the formulation of a philosophy 
of successful democracy? The question at issue here is no 
longer, “Shall we have such and such a form of government?” 
but rather, “What effect have the developments in demo- 
cratic America had on our thinking and on our schools, and 
conversely what is that thinking and what are those schools 
doing to democracy?” 

The present American educational system ex- 
ists in a democracy; it seems a reasonable 
proposition to claim that just to the extent that there is 
taught to the young the philosophy of such democracy will 
the nation survive in that political form. Furthermore, if 
a doubt is to be raised as to the possibility of the continued 
survival of present governmental forms, must we not look to 
the schools to save the day? One of the most powerful 
reasons historically advanced in favor of the establishment 
of free schools is the argument that the responsible citizen 
must be educated. This thesis goes back at least to Aristotle, 
who said, “That which contributes most to the permanence 
of constitutions is the adaptation of education to the form 
of government.” It appeared in the reasoning of early Re- 
formers such as Luther, who realized, with a clarity equal 
to any, the need of an educated public for the welfare of the 
state as well as for the spread of the doctrines of salvation. 
Indeed, many enlightened monarchs also have favored the 
abolition of illiteracy; and frequently even the most absolute 
of dictators have become ardent advocates of public educa- 
tion, once they have realized the possibility of stronger 
governmental control by the creation of willing tools by way 
of the ordering of that education. 

But it will be agreed that a nation such as ours requires 
for its sure perpetuation a still more widespread and thor- 
ough educating—not propagandizing—of its members than 
does a non-democratic state which does not need to depend 
on the will and the wisdom of its citizens for survival. Since 


SIGNIFICANCE 
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by our theory of government the citizens are the rulers, they 
must not only be educated but be educated in democratic 
ideals so that the form of democracy peculiar to this nation 
may be carried on. This teaching will be no new thing; it 
is our heritage from pioneer days. Let Monroe phrase it: 

“It is the emergence of the world conflicts based on differences 
in ideas as well as our present economic and social problems which 
have justified a shift in emphasis back to the earlier objective of 
public education — namely, the imparting of knowledge and the 
building up of a substructure of ideas and a superstructure of ideals 
that will enable the youth of another generation to avoid the failures 
and the conflicts of the present.” 1° 
More nearly in America than elsewhere in the 
world, democracy in, its impact on education 
has meant equality of educational opportunity. 
This implies not merely the desire, as often conceived in 
the past, that the children of all citizens may have the chance 
to attend a common school system; for by its very rigidity 
and stratification such a consummation may really represent 
true opportunity for only that conceivably small part of the 
population adapted to a narrow curriculum. Rather it im- 
plies the broader hope that each child shall have access to a 
system so democratic and so varied in its offering that all 
his educational needs, however broad or narrow, whether 
industrial or academic, cultured or vocational, can find in 
that system their satisfaction. The latter then might be called 
the democratic ideal for education; and to a really remark- 
able extent that ideal is today seeking expression in America, 
as far as curricular and administrative provision can be 
shaped to satisfy it. Furthermore, there is no doubt that to 
democratic America go the honors for the first demonstration 
and the one most successful, to date, of the carrying out 
of a consistent policy of free universal education. 

10 Paul Monroe, “What Can Formal Education Contribute to the 


Solution of World Conflicts?” Addresses and Proceedings, National 
Education Association, 1938, V. 76, p. 119 
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But granting this much to the credit of the 


IS OUR 
EDUCATION school, it is only fair to seek for possible 
Democratic? Weaknesses in its democratic program which 


might hinder its greater effectiveness and 
which may even threaten its survival. 

First, it should be inquired as to whether the present edu- 
cational system is itself truly democratic. If there is failure 
there, there will be no consistency in attempting to claim 
for these same schools the function of guidance for the 
people of the nation. Two charges against the schools have 
been made in this connection. The first is that nothing could 
be less democratic than the still commonly accepted concep- 
tion, in spite of the extension of vocational opportunity, of 
the ideal American education as a “liberal” education. For 
the term “liberal” seems yet to hold largely its traditional 
meaning, as appropriate only to the “free man,” and so de- 
signedly free of all taint of immediate practical applica- 
bility. Lending color to this criticism is the frequency with 
which the business and industrial courses in our high schools 
are regarded as inferior to the cultural; and it is well known 
how faculty and students in those vocational departments 
are many times forced to live under a cloud of social 
discrimination. 

Applying in this connection also is the belief mentioned 
before that a realistic approach to democracy would make 
necessary an intellectual aristocracy as the only safe direct- 
ing head of affairs. This has been manifested in the proposal 
that certain institutions of higher learning be set aside for 
the exclusive purpose of developing such select scholars. 
Under this plan the education, beyond the secondary level, 
of the mediocre masses would be provided for by some 
such lower institution as the junior college. But all reasoning 
of this kind is considered by many to be a base betrayal of 
the democratic ideal. As one puts it, “This doctrine, that 
the ‘noble’ man is the purpose of humanity, and that the 
‘ignoble’ man has no claims on his own account, is of the 
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essence of the modern attack on democracy.’ Another edu- 
cator asks these questions: “Is America developing a social 
class system which restricts and narrows social interaction 
and prevents the fullest intercommunication of citizens? If 
so, is this not inconsistent with the ideals of social democ- 
racy? ... Are the social patterns set in ‘snob schools’ and 
‘charm schools’ being imitated by the high schools? Is it one 
of the fundamental motivations for education to rise in the 
social class hierarchy?” * 

A further charge against the democracy of the schools 
has to do with administrative organization. Here is offered 
in evidence the spectacle of what is claimed to be the typical 
local school system, with its petty dictator in the guise of 
a superintendent riding rough-shod over his underlings and 
enforcing his wilful decrees by way of a subservient and 
fearful teaching force,* upon the defenseless group of chil- 
dren within his charge. Should this description be not an 
exaggeration, surely in this connection democracy is a term 
of mockery. Ordway Tead remarks, “Precedent, routine, 
order giving, conformity, subservience, in short, stultifica- 
tion—can thus lay a deadening hand upon the whole educa- 
tional process.” ** 

COVERNMENT Mention has been made before of the depend- 
eee ence of the schools on the nature of the 
CeGote governmental regime. It has ever been true 

throughout history that the educational pro- 
gram has taken color from the political background; so it 
is obvious that if democracy develops in any of the distorted 


11 Bertrand Russell, “The Revolt Against Reason,” Atlantic 
Monthly, V. 155 (February, 1935), p. 226 

12M. A. May, in Symposium, “Some Educators Define Their 
Goals,” Survey Graphic, V. 28 (October, 1939), p. 377 

S Kilpatrick remarks: “The writer has even heard in his class, 
from women students, that it is the teacher’s duty to hold her thinking 
in abeyance until she has learned the superintendent’s philosophy, so 
much do we in America repeat the cujus regio ejus religio of the 
German reformation period.” 

13 Ordway Tead, “Administration and Freedom,” Survey Graphic, 
ep. cit., p. 620 
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ways considered earlier in this chapter, the schools and edu- 
cational opportunities will suffer along with the political 
populace. Autocracy in government means farewell to de- 
mocracy in education. 

An interesting illustration of the possible close connection 
between government and schools is given in the drive for 
national aid for the schools and for a Federal department 
of education with a secretary of cabinet rank. Traditionally 
American democracy meant the town-meeting style of govern- 
ment, with every citizen taking active part, “the deep-rooted 
tradition of localism.” The domain of education holds prac- 
tically the only example left of such pure democracy, but 
an example with amazing vitality still: that is the rural- 
district type of school control with its local board responsible 
directly to the people of the district. But, queerly enough, 
many of the most ardent believers today in the democratic 
ideal are the most outspoken against this relic of earlier 
simplicity and directness, and call it one of the greatest hin- 
drances to educational progress. It is, they say, “expensive, 
inefficient, short-sighted, and unprogressive . . . there is no 
longer any business or educational reason for such a unit.”* 
So, holding such a view, and stressing the drastic differences 
in the financial abilities of these districts in different sections 
of the nation to offer equality of school opportunities, a 
considerable proportion of the educational forces of the 
country, heading up in the National Education Association, 
have for decades been agitating for Federal aid for the 
schools. And along with government assistance would seem 
to go, as a matter of course, some sort of national supervision 
as to the proper administration of the equalizing funds. 
But others have never become reconciled to the idea. 
Monroe represented this group when he said that a principle 
“presumably long settled, is that of the local control of schools and 
rejection of any authority exercised by the general government. 


14), P. Cubberley and W. C. Eells, An Introduction to the Study 
of Education (Boston: Houghton-Mifflin Company, 1933), p. 70 
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The American school system was built up entirely on the basis of 
local initiative, local interest, and local control. Any departure 
from that is a departure from our established political as well as 
educational procedure. The adoption of any procedure opposed to 
this principle must be validated by arguments which must bear the 
burden of the proof.” 1 


And now, recently, with the lesson before their eyes of 
the ease with which financial support can slip over into 
political domination, the enthusiasm for equalization ob- 
tained by government help has been dampened for many 
who were formerly staunch advocates of such aid; in conse- 
quence, the more conservative view has received much re- 
inforcement. Better struggle along as we have been doing, 
is the feeling, rather than to face the danger of over- 
centralization of school authority. 

But not only does the government affect the 


SCHOOLS 
ee schools; on the other hand, the schools may 
just as positively affect the government. The 


GOVERNMENT 
: essential role is well known which modern 


science and industry have already played in the establishment 
of the present state of society. To continue the achievement of 
such results in a favorable direction, intellectual opportuni- 
ties must be kept accessible to all on equal and easy terms. 
For it is often emphasized and repeated that the hope of de- 
mocracy lies in intelligence rather than in might. This seems 
a logical confidence, of course, since the age of rationalism 
brought about the birth of the concept of modern democracy, 
and therefore human reason might be expected to maintain 
democracy’s safe continuance. So the situation, it would ap- 
pear to many, calls for continued and increasing intelligence 
to be directed on the problem. Education, Kilpatrick says, is 
“a way of life in which shared intelligence is consciously 
applied to the best attainable direction of life’s common 
affairs.”’ *® 

This, then, seems the task of education; a democratic 


15 Monroe, op. cit., pp. 120-121 
16 Kilpatrick (ed.), op. cit., p. 124 
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society must educate all. But, further, true popular suffrage 
and the breaking down of barriers between classes, the 
teaching of the exalted conception described by Dewey, which 
demands the sharing of interests of group with group and 
of individuals within group, is the still broader goal of edu- 
cation. It starts with the thought that the aim of education 
is to prepare the child for the good life in a socially in- 
tegrated environment, “‘a freeing of individual capacity in 
a progressive growth directed to social aims.” We are ready, 
then, to state the democratic philosophy of education: It is 
the bringing to pass of a continuing process of the trans- 
formation of human society by the education of men of 
good will. 

Now, the most direct way to apply intelli- 


REBUILDING 
THE SOCIAL gence to the solving of democracy’s problems 
ORDER is to turn over to the schools the task of re- 


building society according to the planned 
specifications emanating from that intelligence. This brings 
us face to face with the fact that there exists in the American 
school today a powerful group of no small size, which deems 
it the task of education so to build a new democratic social 
order. They are completely convinced that there is no work- 
ing force better qualified than the school by present ability, 
and by the enormous potential capacity inherent in the 
machinery already at hand to accomplish the task. All the 
details of this proposed new regime have not been disclosed, 
even if they have been worked out, but some of the features 
appear. It is insisted that the rank and file of the school 
children are to be prepared by advanced methods to fit ideally 
the places in society which a scientific program of testing 
has shown to be their proper niche, and each is to be taught 
to contribute his utmost to the smooth working of such a co- 
operative society. And it means further that the select among 
these children are to be developed into the leaders of the 
future, willing and able to assume large responsibility. 
Along with this attitude of desire for social change, goes 
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an emphatic objection from this group to any supine accep- 
tance of the present order. Here is where the strong protests 
against indoctrination of the pupil by the teacher have 
arisen, which have rocked the educational world in recent 
years. Let the child be exposed, they say, to an impartial 
exposition of all possible types of social control and let him 
form his own conclusion as to desirable governmental regimes 
on the basis of an unbiased and undirected personal judg- 
ment. The public needs to be warned, it is insisted, against 
acquiescence in a type of education in America which will- 
ingly and of purpose supports present fixed patterns in 
government and in life without raising a question as to their 
validity. So we must by all means avoid the “thesis that 
the school exists to perpetuate the institutions and the mores 
of the society that sustains it.”*’ This thought is emphasized 
thus: ““We are molding our children to old forms of thinking, 
to old absurd obediences, to old customs and traditions, to 
the type of a world that exists nowhere any longer, except 
in pedantic text-books and in the mind of a thoroughly in- 
stitutionalized teacher. This is not democratic. There is 
no hope for democracy in such a program.” ** As an 
example of the acceptance of “this fallacious principle” 
there is presented by these crusaders the fact that “many 
States require the public schools to teach a course in the 
Government of the United States, prescribing the content 
so as to insure a favorable reaction to our present form 
of government.” * 

Perhaps two observations by way of a reaction to this 
point of view may be appropriate here. One is to raise the 
question as to the likelihood of truly unbiased judgments 
being formed by children of the elementary and high-school 
age, even if it were in actual fact possible for teachers con- 
sistently to avoid all unconscious as well as intentional in- 

17N. L. Bossing, Progressive Methods of Teaching in Secondary 
Schools (Boston: Houghton-Mifflin Company, 1935), p. 16 


18 Hart, op. cit., p. 371 
19 Bossing, op. cit., p. 16 
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fluencing of pupils’ opinions. The other observation would 
call attention to the fact that the same group which vehemently 
protests indoctrination in the established social order, has 
had difficulty in disproving a charge of guilt on their own 
part. The charge is that they have not been content to leave 
the matter to objective presentation, but that they have in- 
sisted upon pupil indoctrination in the tenets of that govern- 
mental regime, just mentioned, which they themselves now 
conceive to be a more desirable form than the present. Kandel 
has expressed it thus: “The two major organizations, the 
Progressive Education Association and the New Education 
Fellowship, which for nearly two decades have been the 
loudest in decrying the evils of authoritarianism and of im- 
position from above ... have suddenly . . . assumed the 
leadership in a new direction—social reconstruction through 
the school with an emphatic emphasis on planning, co- 
operation, and collective will.” ” 

In view of all that has gone before, a few as 
yet unanswered questions may well conclude 
the discussion: Have we, in attempting to apply democracy 
to education in this direct and wholesale way, developed in 
the process a truly democratic philosophy behind that edu- 
cation? Is this American philosophy which we call demo- 
cratic, and which is born of the highest philosophic thought 
of which American thinkers and planners are capable, the 
sure answer which we seek? Have the American schools 
forged for themselves out of the heat of their own unique 
experiences, and after thoughtful weighing throughout the 
years of the doctrines of other men and other times, a new 
philosophy of which they can proudly say, “For us at least, 
this is the way’? A multitude of voices have said just that, 
and much of the whole progressive education movement has 
based itself upon that way. Democracy claims much; is it 
the successful solution of man’s search for the good life? 


207. L. Kandel, “Education and Social Disorder,” Teachers College 
Record, V. 34 (February, 1933), p. 359 
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Surely the data of previous pages will help in deciding 
whether the answer lies here; some further and substitute 
proposals soon to be described may add still further light. 


In considering the concept of democracy, it 
was recognized that there must first be some 
understanding of it in its political aspects be- 
fore its relations to the schools could be discussed. There- 
fore, democracy as a social theory was first treated; and some 
inherent dangers noted. Among these were the possibility 
of an overstressing of individualism; the frequent miscon- 
ception of the true function of majority rule; the tendency 
to trust to paternalism in government, this leading to the 
menace of dictatorship. That part of the discussion included 
also the recognition of difficulties in the proper manipulation 
of party government, and the tendency of community pres- 
sure to curtail true liberty; and also there was recognized 
the subtlety of the usurpation of authority by an aristocracy 
within the democracy. This section of the chapter concluded 
with a statement of the pessimist’s view of the subject and 
its opposite, with a summing up of the case in the words 
of Dewey. 

Next, the place of education in the democratic philosophy 
was taken up. The basic importance of education in de- 
veloping and safeguarding democracy was shown; and the 
achievements to the credit of the schools were listed. 

Some inconsistencies in the working applieations of the 
philosophy were noted; then examples were given of the 
close philosophic tie-up between the government and the 
schools. In this connection, the discussion proceeded to a 
consideration of the proposals of those who are so certain 
of the need for fundamental changes in the nature of the 
present government that they wish to use the schools for 
accomplishing those changes. 

The chapter concludes with a question regarding the 
adequacy of the present democratic philosophy as now being 
largely held by the schools. 


CHAPTER 
SUMMARY 
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QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


Comment on “The voice of the people is the voice of God.” 
Why did the ideal of universal public education develop more 
rapidly here than in Europe? 

Does the conversion of democracy to autocracy in war time 
prove the insufficiency of democracy? 

Is indoctrination in the schools absolutely essential to the 
preservation of democracy? 

Do you believe oaths of allegiance and salutes to the flag justi- 
fied in the public school? Why, or why not? 

How effective do you believe the schools have been in making 
of America a “melting pot” for foreign immigration? 

Can you explain why education was not mentioned in the 
Constitution ? 

Is compulsory school attendance incompatible with the true 
tenets of democracy? 

Does universal education in a democracy tend toward medi- 
ocrity of scholarship? 


. To what extent should a critical attitude toward American 


institutions be encouraged in the public-school system? 


. Report on “the Monitorial System in the United States” and 


explain its contribution to American education. 


. What does history show regarding the growth of centralization 


in the control of the schools? 


. Show how the status has changed with regard to “politics in 


the schools” during the last fifty years or so. 


. Should democracy insure academic freedom to “radical” col- 


lege professors? What are the recent developments here? 


. Defend or disprove the thesis that America has given a new 


meaning to the concept of democracy. 
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Le exI 
PROGRESSIVISM 


HAPTERS just preceding have dealt in turn with the 
scientific movement in education and with evolution, 
its offshoot, with the contributions of Dewey, and with 

the democratic philosophy of education. The present chap- 
ter, in proposing to deal with progressive education, follows 
these chapters most logically; for in a very real sense the edu- 
cational philosophy that goes by the name of “progressive’’ is 
the logical culmination of all these tendencies, which have 
been developing through past years. Indeed, it is possible 
to go back even farther, for it is hardly to be questioned 
that the materialistic point of view considered in chapter VIII 
has here found its practical exemplification;* that the natural- 
ism of Rousseau furnished many of its basic principles,** 
and that in addition, progressivism has incorporated in its 
philosophy much of Pestalozzi, Froebel, Spencer, and many 
another early educator.* 

An unbiased statement of the tenets of this 
progressive movement is vital to an under- 
standing of present-day education; such a 
statement will, therefore, be attempted, though it may well 


* M. J. Demiashkevich, Introduction to the Philosophy of Education 
(New York: American Book Company, 1935), p. 125 
**H}. H. Wilds, The Foundation of Modern Education (New York: 
Farrar and Rinehart, 1936), pp. 388-389 
+H. H. Horne, This New Education (New York: The Abingdon 
Press, 1931), pp. 69, 76 ff. 
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be admitted in advance that a neutral position may be rather 
difficult to maintain, if one is to judge by the tone of much 
of current literature. These principles may be given in 
brief as fivefold: (1) education child-centered; (2) edu- 
cation through intrinsic motivation; (3) education through 
activities; (4) education as reconstruction of experience; 
and (5) education social-centered. Quotations will be used 
rather freely, since the enthusiasm of the proponents of the 
new point of view can only be appreciated from the reading 
of their own expression of their ideas. It is true, however, 
that not all those quoted may properly be classed as pro- 
gressives, but they will usually at least be setting forth their 
approval of the particular phase of progressive education 
they are discussing, even if they are not willing to go all 
the way with the philosophy. 


(1) EpucaTion CHILD-CENTERED 


The first tenet is a direct outcome of the advance which the 
past forty years has seen in the field of child psychology. It is 
the result of all the work which has been done in the study 
of individual differences, the recognition that each child has 
his own way of working and his own rate of working, and 
that for him there is one only best way and rate. Further- 
more, as did Rousseau, it insists on that respect for person- 
ality that must ever be the basis of knowledge of child nature. 
This means that pupil participation is the keynote of all 
school programming. The pupil is the center of interest, not 
the subject, and until each child is adjusted to his place in 
the school and is living happily his own life, it is held that 
there can be no successful education for that child. It im- 
plies “nothing less than the reorientation of the entire school 
around the child . . . boys and girls should share in their 
own government, in the planning of the program, in the 
administering of the curriculum in conducting the life of 
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the school. . . . His [the pupil’s|] immediate interests are 
to furnish the starting point of education.” * 
There must be, above all else, therefore, an 
opportunity for complete self-expression, a 
reedom for the child to grow and to react in 
an unhampered way to his own experiences as they are en- 
countered. This need not mean license; the child must prove 
his right to freedom by the use he makes of it. 
Child-centeredness does not imply, however, 
that there are to be no group activities at all, 
but rather that the progressive movement is 
turning thumbs down on “mass production” in education 
and. feels, therefore, that it is not the business of the school 
to turn out its product like sausages from a machine. It is 
significant, nevertheless, that the large majority of the most 
successful of the schools of this type have small classes and 
a much larger degree of individual attention for each pupil 
than is possible in public schools of the “lock-step” type. 
A corollary of this emphasis on the child is 
the belief that education should be directed, 
not toward adult needs, but toward the immediate present. 
This is partly what is signified by the phrase “school is life”; 
not preparation for life, but life today. Bossing, for ex- 
ample, maintained that the attention paid by some in edu- 
cation to preparation for adult life was “quite unacceptable,” 
and said that “the youth compassed. about with so many im- 
mediate and pressing problems must inevitably find his 
major concerns limited to the here and now. . . . The suc- 
cessful training of the adolescent to cope effectively with 
his environment as he experiences it here and now, is the 
best preparation possible for the solution of the problem of 
adulthood.” ” 

1H. O. Rugg and Ann Shumaker, The Child-Centered School 
eon ers World Book Company, 1928), pp. 56-58. Bracketed remarks 


2N. L. Bossing, Progressive Methods of Teaching in Secondary 
Schools (Boston: Houghton-Mifflin Company, 1935), pp. 27-31 
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Finally, the matter of child health looms large. 
“Make health an aim; normal development 
cannot be had without regard to the vigor of the body.” 
Therefore, an earnest effort is made to provide those physical 
conditions in the school environment that will be most favor- 
able to healthful growth. Model classrooms, “small unit” 
type of school buildings, rest periods, restrooms, movable 
desks and chairs, all are realistic expressions of this effort. 


HEALTH 


(2) EpucaTion THroucH INTRINSIC MOTIVATION 


Very early in his career, Dewey stressed the vital impor- 
tance of interest as related to effort, and thereby set going 
many far-reaching educational repercussions. He put forth 
this doctrine: | 

“The genuine principle of interest is the principle of the recog- 
nized identity of the fact or proposed line of action with the self; 
that it lies in the direction of the agent’s own self-expression and 
is, therefore, imperiously demanded, if the agent is to be himself. 
Let this condition of identification once be secured, and we neither 
have to appeal to sheer strength of will nor do we have to occupy 
ourselves with making things interesting to the child.” * 

Basing their contentions on this concept, the progressives 
stress the necessity for intrinsic, or self-supplied, rather than 
external motivation. “The discipline from enduring the dis- 
agreeable seems to be far outweighed by the discipline from 
working with an interested will along lines that fit one’s 
abilities.” So they hold that the incentive should and natur- 
ally will come from within and. grow out of the work itself, 
if only that work be that to which the child can whole- 
heartedly respond. The thing is done for sheer love of doing 
it and only so does real learning take place. 

The program of work now will mean not soul- 
smothering drill and memoriter learning, but 


3 John Dewey, Democracy and Education (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1924), p. 184 

Quoted by W. H. Kilpatrick, Source Book in the Philosophy of 
Education (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1937), pp. 364-365 

5. L. Thorndike, “Disciplinary Values of Studies in the Opinion 
of Students,” Teachers College Record, V. 25 (March, 1924), p. 148 
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rather the developing of the tools of learning as the need is 
encountered by the child, and the mastery thereof motivated 
by a realization of that need. To those who question the 
effectiveness of such “easy learning,’ the answer is given 
that the almost universal testimony of investigations on the 
comparative effectiveness of the new learning and the old, 
even in the three R’s, is not unfavorable to the new. In a two- 
year study by Wrightstone,” which seems to be confirmed by 
several similar investigations, it is reported, for example, 
that in the academic skills the new schools, throughout both 
the primary and upper grades and the high school, were 
equal to and in some cases superior to the older schools. 
These findings were based on standardized achievement tests 
and on some newly devised measuring instruments as well, 
and applied alike to reading, language, arithmetic, history, 
and science. 

The complement, in the field of method, of 
this concept of intrinsic motivation is what is 
known as the psychological approach to edu- 
cation. Dewey probably best presents it as he decries the 
frequent school practice of offering the materials of the curri- 
culum to the pupil in logical, pre-perfected form, on the 
assumption that only thus are they suitable for understand- 
ing and mastery. He is certain, however, that such presenta- 
tion is a hindrance rather than a help to real understanding 
and true education, and he pleads for the chronological or 
psychological method based on the laws of learning “which 
begins with the experience of the learner and develops from 
that the proper modes of scientific treatment . . . in dis- 
tinction from the logical method of the expert or specialist.’” 
He claims that the admitted loss of time by this method is 
offset by the more effective accomplishment. It will be seen 
that the basic difference in point of view is not merely a 


PSYCHOLOGICAL 
METHOD 


6J. W. Wrightstone, “Appraisal of Newer Practices in Selected 
Public Schools,” Teachers College Record, V. 36 (May, 1935), p. 718 
7 Dewey, op. cit., pp. 257-258. Italics added 
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question of method, but that here again the contrast is be- 
tween the conception of education as essentially subject mat- 
ter and scholarship as compared with the position that subjects 
are to be subordinated to personalities. 

A direct accompaniment of the philosophy of 
intrinsic motivation is the attitude toward dis- 
cipline held by the new schools. Probably no other feature 
of the whole educational program is so often discussed and 
holds so much interest for the layman as does this matter of 
the administration of classroom discipline. Kilpatrick speaks 
for most of the progressives when he says, “Punishment is 
perhaps of all things brought from the past that one which 
most hinders us in dealing with behavior . . . it seems be- 
yond question that no child should ever be punished merely 
because he has done wrong.”* The reason, another gives: 

“Punishments brutalize; spontaneous choice of yale brings 
grace and strength.” Dewey enlarges on the matter in this 
fashion: “A person who is trained to consider his actions, 

to undertake them deliberately, is in so far forth disciplined! 
Add to this ability a power to endure in an intelligently 
chosen course in face of distraction, confusion and difficulty, 
and you have the essence of discipline.””® The philosophy 
behind all this lies in the prophylaxis, or prevention theory, 
concerning which Bossing has stated: 


DISCIPLINE 


“The advocates of prophylaxis reason that, if more money were 
spent to overcome conditions that lead to maladjustment, there 
would be less anti-social behavior and consequently less need for 
money to correct the bad situation which has been allowed to de- 
velop. In consequence, civic playgrounds, amusement centers, golf- 
links, etc., are sponsored for the public good. . . . Modern education, 
therefore, thinks of discipline as primarily that of attacking the 
causes of maladjustments in the school and environment so that the 
right patterns of thought and the right habits of conduct may be 

8 W. H. Kilpatrick, Source Book in the Philosophy of Education 


preuecd edition, New York: The Macmillan Company, 1937), pp. 


9K. D. Starbuck, et. al., quoted by Kilpatrick, op. cit., p. 475 
10 Dewey, op. cit., p. 151 
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firmly established. According to this theory, an ideal situation would 
never necessitate the recourse to adjudication of an overt act; un- 
social behavior would not occur.” 1 


An idea around which verbal storms have 
arisen is the place of the teacher in the ac- 
tivity school. Here is the picture as frequently presented: A 
group of children meet in the classroom together with the 
teacher to consider possible problems or topics upon which 
to work. After free discussion, a choice is made and the 
children proceed, singly or by groups, to attack the chosen 
problem. As the work advances, they report progress to 
each other and to the teacher, compare findings and revise 
their program as needed, and continue the process until 
completion of the chosen task. The teacher remains in the 
background throughout, simply as one of the rest of the 
group, ready to give suggestion and help only as requested. 
The suggestion here is distinctly in favor of the idea 
that the teacher is solely a guide, not a director or disciplin- 
arian; the student, not the teacher, is the leader. It might be 
expressed thus: “Education comes to be thought of less as 
something that the teacher is to do, and much more in terms 
of what the children are to do... . The infallibility and arbi- 
trary authority of the teacher disappear.”’* The argument 
continues that freedom for the child is only achieved by the 
lessons of experience and that the discipline prerequisite to 
this freedom cannot be externally imposed. 
We are warned, however, against interpreting 
this disapproval of teacher domination too 
literally, for it should not mean “merely removing external 
restraints” but instead the program “presupposes careful, 
intelligent adult planning in order that the child may have 
opportunity to experience in the most efficient manner the 
best the race has discovered.” * 


THE TEACHER 


FREEDOM 


11 Bossing, op. cit., pp. 142-148 ‘ 

12 J. L. Childs, Education and the Philosophy of Experimentalism 
(New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1931), p. 128 

13 [bid., p. 160 
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Equally interesting is the progressives’ attitude 
toward those symbols of extrinsic rewards and 
punishments, school marks, Their reasoning may be con- 
sidered to be this: In the ordinary schoolroom situation, with 
pupils of varying ability, the usual practice is to set up a 
common standard of absolute accomplishment for all, which 
the brilliant pupil can achieve with a minimum of effort, 
while those of less ability are able to meet the requirements 
either with great difficulty or not at all. Then when marks 
are assigned, the better grades go to those who have reached 
or exceeded the standards — and that usually means those 
who have not had to exert themselves — while the poorer 
ratings are given to those pupils who probably have put 
forth a much greater amount of effort and may have ad- 
vanced enormously in terms of their own abilities even though 
they have not reached the required norm. Thus laziness is 
rewarded, while effort is given apparent public disapproval. 
Therefore, many progressives would “greatly deprecate the 
tyranny of the marking and examination system, with its 
deleterious effects upon the psychology and health of the 
child” and would urge the substitution of ‘“‘the more natural 
incentives of joy in the work, of desire to attain more per- 
fect technique and mastery.” To take the place of the time- 
honored system, several substitute devices have been used: 
progress charts kept by the child himself, teachers’ estimate 
of general achievement, of effort put forth, of character 
development, of attitude, etc. 

Correlative to this concept is the idea that 
there shall be no pupil failures, that there 
is no need of failure in the new school. Instead, each pupil 
is to be encouraged to compete with himself, to continue 
working for the joy of achievement, and is expected only 
to accomplish that which his individual ability permits him 
to attain. If he does this, it is the school’s responsibility 


14 Stanwood Cobb, The New Leaven (New York: The John Day 
Company, 1928), pp. 211-218 
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to set up the administrative machinery whereby the child is 
provided with a continuous opportunity to maintain such 
progress. If subject-matter mastery were the goal, this might 
well become a complicated and burdensome problem, but 
with the emphasis on the child and his development through 
activity, it reduces to a need simply of preserving the en- 
vironment for progressing opportunity. 


(3) Epucation THroucH ACTIVITIES 


When we come to the next topic, learning by doing, we 
are in the heart of the progressive philosophy. This is per- 
haps the chief contribution of Dewey to the movement, and 
it is the phase to which most attention has been paid by his 
followers, They have interpreted Dewey rightly in insisting 
on general education through industrial experience and not 
for vocational proficiency; that the best mental learning is 
obtained when the hand assists the brain. Horne expressed 
it thus: 

“The new education weds culture and vocation. It stresses the 
vocational aspect of culture and the cultural aspects of vocation. It 
rejects the culture that is non-vocational and the vocation that is non- 
cultural. It is a leveling up of vocation and a leveling down of 
culture. . . . Education is living, including earning a living; it is 
not alone preparation for earning a living. Everyone should work, 
everyone should be economically independent, yet everyone too 
should possess the cultural aspects of his labor and of living. First 
in importance is the man, then the workmen; first the life, then the 
living. Earning a living should be itself a phase of living, a mode 
of joyous, creative self-expression.” 15 


Rorriry Activity, quite logically, is the essence of this 

point of view—purposeful activity. Dewey 
formulated the philosophy of it by stressing the significance 
of the interaction between the child and the environment and 
its effectiveness in giving meaning to life. The duty of the 
school is to provide this environment for activity, so that 


15H. H. Horne, This New Education (New York: The Abingdon 
Press, 1931), pp. 92-98, 66 
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each reaction may lead to greater ability. “Purposive educa- 
tion or schooling should present such an environment that 
this interaction will effect acquisition of those meanings 
which are so important that they become, in turn, instru- 
ments of further learnings.’’*° The result in the classroom is 
“movement, interest, life. No child is passive or static.”*™” 
The school is no longer merely a collection of recitation 
rooms; the whole school becomes a laboratory. There is 
“passing to and fro of children getting equipment, referring 
to some source book, going to confer with another child.” 
To make the activity effective some of the schools have pro- 
vided work-shops opening out from each schoolroom and 
equipped them with necessary materials so that as the child 
is seized with an idea he may immediately carry it out con- 
cretely. Thus the manual expression is not relegated to 
certain hours of the day and carried on only in a formal shop 
but it is an integral part of the total school life. “At a mo- 
ment’s notice a class, or an individual, may shift from book 
to work-bench; from abstract thought to its expression in 
objective form.’ Furthermore, the number and value of the 
child’s experiences are enhanced by allowing for field trips, 
for visits to factories, law courts, and places of business. 
pe yt activity is one cornerstone of the progres- 
sive point of view, experience is another.”” 
Experiences, then, make up the curriculum; 
not subject-matter set up in advance that has been determined. 
because of its being a part of the heritage of past genera- 
tions, but bits of life chosen by the child for their value in 
enriching his own living; not bookishness and the absorbing 
of mere facts but the enrichment derived from the ongoing 

16 Dewey, op. cit., p. 320. See also H. G. Hullfish, “The School: Its 
Task and Its Administration,” in The Educational Frontier (New York: 
D. Appleton-Century, 1933), pp. 186-188 

17 Cobb, op. cit., p. 49 

18 Ibid, p. 49 

19 Tbid., p. 50 


20S. E. Burr, What Is the Activity Plan? (Cincinnati: The C. A. 
Gregory Company, 1935), p. 25 
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of life itself. There will be thus no hard and fast separation 
into curricular and extra-curricular activities; all of life will 
be the curriculum. 

Of course the child will make use of subject matter, but 
it will be thoroughly correlated matter used for the integra- 
tion or weaving together of all of his experiences, for only 
thus is the educative process truly meaningful. In actual 
school practice, this works out to an emphasis on a core 
curriculum rather than the time-honored sequential curri- 
cula. Departmentalizing of subjects by the rigid separation 
of geography from history, of algebra from geometry, is 
anathema to the progressive, as is the departmentalizing of 
pupils by rigid grade separations and classifications. In 
keeping with this idea there has been much experimenting 
with survey courses covering general integration of subject 
matter, broad fields, comprehensive units. 

Perhaps this “learning by doing” phase of pro- 
gressive education may best be summed up in 
the one expression used oftenest as a synonym 
for the whole activity movement: the project method. Bor- 
rowing the term from industrial education and giving it a 
meaning all their own,* the progressives, under the influence 
of Kilpatrick, have taken the project to signify: “Any unit 
of purposeful experience, any instance of purposeful activity 
where the dominating purpose, as an inner urge: (1) fixes 
the aim of the action, (2) guides its process, and (3) fur- 
nishes its drive, its inner motivation.” ™ 

The attention on the project has come natur- 
ally out of the emphasis on problem-solving 
by the child as opposed to the memorization of handed-out 
facts, and that in turn derives from Dewey’s insistence on 
the importance of reflective thought in the learning process. 
Knowledge, it is held, is experimental, and is arrived at 


PROJECT 
METHOD 


THE PROBLEM 


* Bossing, op. cit., pp. 485-499 ; 
21W. H. Kilpatrick, “An Introductory Statement: Definition of 
Terms,” Teachers College Record, V. 22 (September, 1921), p. 283 
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through these active thought processes in the solving of 
problems; the project is the essential embodiment of this idea. 
One of the greatest values claimed by the 
advocates of the project method is that it 
recognizes and takes advantage of incidental 
or “concomitant” learning. The argument is that no child 
learns just one thing at a time, no matter how strict the pre- 
scription of “subject matter laid down in advance.” But 
rather, when learning one subject, such as arithmetic, he is 
learning other things and attitudes as well. Kilpatrick ex- 
presses it: 


CONCOMITANT 
LEARNING 


“There are . . . many other scales on which he is simultaneously 
registering himself; the scale of liking or disliking arithmetic; the 
scale of liking or disliking school and teacher . . .; the scale of 
self-respect; the scale of a just or unjust estimate of one’s powers; 
the scale of believing that it does or does not pay to try; the scale 
of believing that books and schools have nothing or something to 
do with life as I and my family know it and believe in it; the scale 
of believing that . . . teachers, principals, and the whole tribe of 
law-givers and law-enforcers wherever found do or do not represent 
a tyrannical effort to suppress real living.” 7? 


He concludes that these “‘concomitant, incidental, or by- 
product learnings may and often do vastly overshadow the 
specific school learnings, and may in the end determine 
whether the child shall continue in school and what he shall 
do in life.” ** 

If the truth of these statements be acknowledged, the 
school, it is insisted, should endeavor to guide the activity 
so that the desirable incidental learnings may be in the 
ascendency. 


(4) EpucaTion as RECONSTRUCTION OF EXPERIENCE 


This latter thought brings us to another phase of pro- 
gressive education yet to be considered, the emphasis on re- 
construction of experience. It is based on the saying of 


22 Kilpatrick, op. cit., revised edition, pp. 422-428 
28 Tbid., p. 423 
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Dewey, expressed many years ago, “Education may be de- 
fined as a process of the continuous reconstruction of ex- 
perience with the purpose of widening: and deepening its 
social content, while at the same time, the individual gains 
control of the methods involved.”** Reconstruction of ex- 
perience, then, involves giving the child his rightful oppor- 
tunity to achieve, through experience, his own balanced phil- 
osophy of life and to develop creatively the worth of his own 
personality. It is a process that elicits new meanings from 
life and develops further power to control later experience; 
it involves the ability to participate constructively and appre- 
ciatively in the social environment and to meet and shape 
changing conditions. It encourages him to reinterpret his 
earlier beliefs and attitudes, and in the light of higher ex- 
perience, and free of outside coercion or suggestion, to 
arrive at an independent conclusion in a philosophy of life. 
Just to the extent, then, that the learner is 
taking the experiences of life —for it has 
already been said that learning is synony- 
mous with life— and building his personality on them, 
transferring them into greater richness by the contributions 
of his past experiences, just to the extent that he is growing 
thereby into a more complete control of his own character 
and of his social relationships, just to that extent is he being 
educated. This is what is meant by an integrated personality; 
for not only do we recognize the need for integrated subject 
matter but we appreciate the vastly greater importance of 
the integration of a life, a life no longer a prey to opposing 
influences and conflicting purposes but a life truly at one with 
itself and with society. The truly integrated child is the 
summum bonum of progressivism. “The whole child is to 
be educated . . . experience is not only an intellectual matter, 
it is physical, rhythmic, emotional. Thus the vocabulary of 


24 John Dewey, “Education,” in Paul Monroe (ed.), Cyclopedia of 
Education (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1911), II, 400 
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the new school has coursing through it a unitary, integrating 
theme: individuality, personality, experience.” 


Beate This is the fuller and higher meaning of self- 
Petersen expression ; this, then, is the real significance 
Wie of creativeness; the creation of a life built on 


the transformation and enrichment of past ex- 
periences. Truly in this process of steady development 
toward the unified personality, this dynamic process which 
progressivism has in mind in maintaining that “education 
is growth,” there will be a joyous sense of power that can 
only be realized when the individual and his world are 
integral, one with another. 


(5) EpucaTIon SOCIAL-CENTERED 


Not only is the child to be considered as an individual, 
but he is also to be regarded as a member of society. There 
is no one who can live to himself, and there is no true ad- 
justment that is not directed toward others as well. “It is 
through combination of man with man that the individual is 
able to achieve a rational existence. By combination each 
one is able to participate in the life of every other, forming 
a vast organism of institutions called human society, wherein 
each helps all and all help each.”** Only so is the child 
prepared for life in a democracy, and only so can he appre- 
ciate the true meaning of democracy. By socialization of 
the recitation, by planned group activities (i.e., the group 
meets, not necessarily for instructional purposes, but to gain 
experience in socialization), the pupil learns to accommo- 
date himself to his fellows and to work in harmony with 
them. The opportunity is given for continued experience in 
cooperation; each child is encouraged as he grows in ability 
in contributing to the group, to regard himself, and to be 
regarded, as entitled to social approval. Rugg and Shumaker 


25 Rugg and Shumaker, op. cit., 
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express it thus: “The new school bridges the gap, therefore, 
between the development of individuality on the one hand 
and successful social participation on the other by insisting 
that the true development of the individual and the fulfill- 
ment of personality are best attained as one expresses himself 
most successfully and adequately with others and toward 
others.””" 

According to this philosophy, moreover, the 
school will endeavor to become, when possi- 
ble, the focus of community life —a true 
social center. The ideal of a school building in use every 
day in the week, and many hours of every day beyond the 
instructional needs, is an expression of this. Some of the 
newer schools have, in keeping with the idea, planned their 
whole program about the community and its interests.* 
But such adjustment of the child to society 
is not after all the most important phase of 
the matter in the thinking of many progres- 
sives. For has not the school a duty to perform in helping 
to build a society that is better fitted than the present one for 
the child and for the adult he is to become? The ideal for 
democracy has already been stated; that ideal is not yet real- 
ized. If our educational leaders prove remiss in working 
to bring it about, how may it ever be realized? Some, there- 
fore, are not content to remain passive but would advocate 
entrance into the social arena as active participants. As 
Counts has said, “‘If the schools are to be really effective, 
they must become centers for the building, and not merely 
for the contemplation, of our civilization. ... My thesis is 
that complete impartiality is utterly impossible, that the 
school must shape attitudes, develop tastes, and even impose 
ideas.”** Dewey further stresses the point in insisting: “In 
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SOCIAL ORDER 


27 Rugg and Shumaker, op. cit., p. 65 

* e.g., see Ellsworth Collings, An Experiment with a Project Curri- 
culum (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1923) 
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the interest, therefore, of education—not of any preconceived 
‘ism’ or code—the fact is emphasized that education must 
operate in view of a deliberately preferred social order.”” 
And this “preferred social order” is not our present one! It 
will be seen shortly that this highly controversial proposal 
has become a reef upon which progressivism has shown 
signs of becoming split. 

Over and over again in this connection, in the 
literature of progressive education, is to be 
found favorable reference to internationalism, to the ideal 
of “the Great Society.”” For instance, Leary in developing 
“material for a theory of education,” says, “Socially speak- 
ing, it becomes clearer and clearer that the problems of 
society are those of the individual and vice versa, and that 
no society, short of a world society can be the final basis 
for any fundamental and far-reaching improvements.”*” So 
Kilpatrick was speaking for many of his fellow progressives 
when he said: 


WORLD SOCIETY 


“TI would have our teachers understand the inevitably continuing 
character of social integration. . . . Men are thus brought together 
in greater and greater aggregates by a process which at the same 
time increases the number of respects in which each is dependent 
upon others for the satisfaction of constantly increasing wants. Inte- 
eration and aggregation go hand in hand. And the tendency is ever 
growing. Unless civilization goes to pieces, we face an inevitable 
and unending process of integration. . . . Let the integration con- 
tinue, and sooner or later the ties that bind will outgrow the forces 
that separate; and the separate nations of the earth will realize 
that the united welfare of all demands the united action of all.” 34 


Some of those most sympathetic to progressive 
education fear nevertheless for the ultimate 
success of the movement unless the social world of today 


29 John Dewey and J. L. Childs, “The Underlying Philosophy of 
Education,” in W. H. Kilpatrick (ed.), The Educational Frontier (New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1933), p. 291 

30D. B. Leary, Living and Learning (New York: Richard R. Smith, 
Inc., 1931), p. 76 

31 W. H. Kilpatrick, Sourcebook in Philosophy of Education (New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1925), pp. 49-50 
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ceases to be regarded over-idealistically. For it is pointed 
out that the social principles of progressivism are in essen- 
tial conflict with some of the present existing American ten- 
dencies in business and government such as the vast extension 
of the powers of the Federal government into all spheres of 
public and private life. These tendencies limit the possibility 
of an individual or small-group solution of the problems and 
necessitate an approach more broadly organized than has 
yet been contemplated by education, if these same problems 
are to be solved. These advisers fear, furthermore, the 
present actual strengthening rather than lessening of social 
differences as seen in the fierce conflicts between capital and 
labor and between class groups in control of government. In 
their thinking, a greater attention to a solid training in econo- 
mics, history, and sociology could well be substituted for a 
too close pursuit after a mere educational philosophy; other- 
wise social disaster portends.* 


VARIETIES OF PROGRESSIVISM 


Many independent minds of recent years have applied 
their own thinking and much gleaning from past thinking 
to the development of this philosophy of progressive educa- 
tion just outlined, and in consequence a considerable di- 
versity of point of view has developed among them. Through- 
out the discussion thus far, the matter has been treated 
somewhat as though there were one such philosophy and 
only one. Now, while in a sense this may be true, if by pro- 
gressivism we mean the desire to be forward-looking in edu- 
cation and the wish to protest against traditional ways of 
doing just because they are traditional, yet it must be recog- 
nized that the progressive house is somewhat divided against 
itself. It will help to explain better why so many elements 
in the philosophy have already appeared, to consider the 
nature of that division. Though it may be likely an exagger- 


* Cf., William Withers, “Is Progressive Education on the Wane?” 
School and Society, V. 46 (Sept. 25, 1987), pp. 401-403 
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ation to say that there are “‘fifty-seven varieties” of progres- 
sivism,* it is certainly possible in the light of what has 
already been observed to develop the fact of a separation 
into at least three fundamental groups. These vary according 
to their attitude toward the twofold and largely antithetical 
problem already mentioned: Shall we take the child-centered 
or the social-centered point of view? 

Speaking in order of time, the first group is 


GROUP ONE: 
Bi onernich iy pitueacnll d-cenleredueroupy. They are the ones 
Aer ey. CEL who first brought progressive education to the 


attention of the world, the ones who elicited 
the great paeans of praise and the tempests of criticism, 
with the latter perhaps finally predominating. They held 
for self-expression, “‘the child, not the subject,” the “curri- 
culumless curriculum,” and the rest of the slogans that regis- 
tered their protest against what they called the teacher- 
regimented, re-citation, rule-of-thumb philosophy of the edu- 
cational dark ages, traces of which they claim are still to be 
found in our own day. In the thoroughness of their reaction 
against traditionalism, extremists hurt the cause by allowing 
child-freedom to develop to absurd lengths, in the judgment 
of the public, finally bringing down on their heads the con- 
demnation of their own mentor, the one who was their original 
inspiration, John Dewey: 

“In some progressive schools the fear of adult imposition has 
become a veritable phobia. . . . Some of these schools indulge 
pupils in unrestrained freedom of action and speech, of manners 
and lack of manners. Schools farthest to the left . . . carry the thing 
they call freedom to the point of anarchy. . . . Ultimately it is the 
absence of intellectual control through significant subject matter 
which stimulates the deplorable egotism, cockiness, impertinence, 
and disregard for the rights of others apparently considered by 


some persons to be the inevitable accompaniment, if not the essence 
of freedom.” * 


* Cf. P. T. Orata, “ ‘Fifty-Seven Varieties’ of Progressive Educa- 
tion,” Educational Administration and Supervision, V. 22 (May, 1936), 
pp. 361-374 

32 John Dewey, “The New Education Ten Years After,” The New 
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The second group in order of development 


GROUP TWO: 
condemned those educators just described, 

ADJUST THE é 

tae perhaps justly, not so much for overstressing 


their position but for failing to do anything 
constructive about the very real need of the child to adjust 
himself to his social environment. The charge was frequently 
made that in thus leaving him to work out his own adjust- 
ments, the extrovert tended to become even more insuffer- 
able while the introvert was allowed to withdraw still further 
into himself, with the result that neither was fitted to pass 
from school to a normal life in society, Therefore, this 
middle group attempted to provide for a much greater at- 
tention to directed socialization, to an opportunity for ad- 
justment to life as it is, so that the classroom recitation would 
be a miniature cross-section of the outside community and 
every school activity should be a training in social living. 
Their slogan runs, “Education is life.”” This group has con- 
sistently contained the majority of the rank and file of pro- 
gressive education. 

een. Lue final group in order of appearance were 
BUILD ANEW those who recognized the basic inequalities 
and injustices of the present world-regime 
and emphasized the difficulty and fundamen- 
tal unfairness of expecting the child to attempt to adjust 
to a society as manifestly unsatisfactory as the present one, 
and so they conceived it the duty of education to take the 
lead in reframing the social structure. They were fired by 
the opportune appearance in this country of technocracy, and 
they were greatly excited by the example of the projected 
remodeling, with the help of the schools, of a whole national 
economy being attempted by Russia; consequently, they set 
out to preach the remaking of a world. They are the group 
which fairly or not, have acquired the name of “red.” 
Certain it is they have exhibited at times a great enthusiasm 
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for the Soviet experiment* and have been much slower than 
the rest of the world to detect the hideous travesty of real 
social justice revealed by the Soviets. Whether or not very 
many of them really believe that outright Communism is 
desirable for America is a question difficult to answer. What 
they proposed varied according to the point of view of the 
expositor, but in general, though often rather vaguely,** they 
called for a reconstruction by the school of the democratic 
social order in the direction of greater collectivism.t The 
method they posited began with frank indoctrination of the 
child, with the apparent idea that by the help of a new school 
generation so indoctrinated, educational leaders could bring 
the desired changes toward their brand of democracy in spite 
of the “reactionary” forces they felt were now holding 
America in thrall. This wing of the progressives has been 
impatient of the others and has felt that “progressive edu- 
cation is confronted with the choice of becoming the avowed 
exponent of democracy, or else of becoming a set of ingenious 
devices for tempering the wind to the shorn lamb.” *° 

It is quite evident that the believers in child adjustment 
are attempting a compromise between the first and third 
groups, while these latter two, it is just as apparent, are 
diametrically and irreconcilably opposed. Kandel some years 
ago called attention to the illogic of the progressive group 

*e.g., “In Russia the project seems to have come into its true 
character, a whole society moving ahead, the spirit of the project as 
taken up in the schools becoming therein a true spirit of adventure 
with life significance” (R. B. Raup, “The New Conception of the Pro- 
fession of Education,” in W. H. Kilpatrick (ed.), The Educational 
Frontier, op. cit., p. 79). 

** 1. L. Kandel, “Education and Social Disorder,” Teachers College 
Record, V. 34 (February, 1933), p. 360. Also see F. S. Breed, Educa- 


tien and the New Realism (New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1989), pp. 175, 178-179 

te.g., American Historical Association Commission on Social 
Studies, Conclusions and Recommendations (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1934), p. 16. Also, see H. O. Rugg, The Great Technology 
(New York: The John Day Company, 1933) 

33 B, H. Bode, Progressive Education at the Crossroads (New York: 
Newson and Company, 19388), p. 26 
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holding within itself both schools of thought and accused the 
movement of inconsistency because of it: 

“At a time of social crisis, the progressive argument runs... 
the school is under a solemn obligation to find a solution for the 
social disintegration which besets us on all sides and to assist in 
building a new social order. The solution is simple: all that is 
needed to bring about the new social order is a social plan, the 
substitution of cooperation and the collective will for the selfishness 
of the individual, ‘a new education for a new America.’ The most 
curious phenomenon in this new movement is that the new standard 
has been raised by the same leaders who for the past twenty 
years have been the most vociferous advocates of individualism, the 
new freedom, the child-centered school, and the sanctity of the 
child’s ego—in a word, of laissez faire in education.” ** 

Possibly the condition to which he calls attention is only 

the natural result to be expected in any new movement before 
the extremes on both sides have become balanced. 
This, in brief, is progressive education, pre- 
sented as objectively as possible. An ap- 
praisal will be attempted as soon as the remainder of the 
educational scene has been surveyed. It has been a phil- 
osophy of wild enthusiasms, offset by the most bitter of 
criticisms. This hostility has eventuated in the development 
of a counter-philosophy that will require another chapter, 
the next, to describe. The exposition may well close with 
two typical comments. By one educator, progressivism is 
called “the strongest and most evangelistic movement in 
American education at the present time. . . . The continuing 
vitality of the progressive movement is evidence that it is 
based on something of larger significance.’*’ On the other 
hand, their present program has been characterized as 
“an obstacle to social progress and a negation to education 
itself.”*° On this jarring note, let the next chapter be 
introduced. 


34 Kandel, op. cit., p. 359 

35 Bode, op. cit., pp. 9, 11 

36 P. T. Orata, “Proposed Roads to a Static Society: Which Way 
Education?” Educational Administration and Supervision, V. 22 
(March, 1986), p. 219 
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ere The doctrines of progressive education were 
etc outlined and discussed under the five heads 

outlined. Under the first head were discussed 
the child-centered concept, the emphasis on self-expression, 
the need for immediate aims rather than future aims, and 
the importance of stressing health. 

The second topic was that of intrinsic motivation, which 
was shown to stem from Dewey’s doctrine of interest and to 
include a protest against drill and memoriter learning and a 
plea for the psychological method of learning. Further topics 
under this head included the progressive’s disapproval of 
punitive discipline, the proposal for subordinating the teacher 
and for enlarging child freedom, and finally a protest against 
traditional school marking systems and against branding 
children as failures by orthodox promotional schemes. 

The third section dealt with “learning by doing.” Sub- 
heads here were the purposeful activity emphasis, the inte- 
gration of subject matter, the project and the problem, and 
the possibility of concomitant learning. 

The next caption, reconstruction of experience, stressed 
self-integration and self-expression for the child. 

Finally, the social-centered school was under consider- 
ation. Here the possibility came up of making the school a 
social center and of enlarging the activity of educators to 
attempt a modification of the existing social order, followed 
by a statement of the ideal of a world society and the recog- 
nition of a need for more practical attention by schoolmen 
to the social sciences if anything is to be accomplished. 

The last section of the chapter recognized three varieties 
of progressives: those who would give the child the unre- 
stricted center of the stage; those, more realistic, who recog- 
nize that the child is limited by, and needs adjustment to, 
society; and the last group who are frankly dissatisfied with 
the present social regime and propose to work toward a 
change. The chapter ended with a recognition of some current 
contrasts in the philosophy. 
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QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


What do you think of the statement defining education as 
“teaching the child to do better that which he would do 
anyway ? 

Do you think that the purpose of progressive education may 
be summed up in the phrase, “the directing by the school of 
the pupil’s purposeful activity”? 

Can you see any objections to such a statement? 

Does corporal punishment have any proper place in the 
school? Should it be prohibited by law? 

Is competitive effort out of place in the schoolroom? 

Is there a distinction between interest motivation and “soft 
pedagogy”? 

Is the project method destructive of the organized curriculum? 
Are our greatest social leaders necessarily non-conformists? 
What is the place of “fads and frills” in education? 

What has been the influence of science on the development of 
the educational theories of the progressives? 

After some research either from books or otherwise, report 
on the “country day school’? movement. 

Report on any outstanding experimental schools of which 
you can learn. 

Prepare a paper on the advantages and disadvantages of group 
activities. | 

What are the laws of your State regarding corporal punish- 
ment? How do they compare with those of other States? 
What changes would be necessary in the present public- 
school system in order to carry out universally a “social- 
centered” program? 
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XIV 
“BACK TO THE ESSENTIALS” 


N spite of its relative youth, America has a background 
of solid traditions both in government and education— 
traditions, however, which have been somewhat in danger 

of becoming forgotten in the breath-taking changes occuring 
on every hand in recent years. In a time when “new,” “pro- 
gressive,” and “modern,” are the watchwords of the times, 
references to the fashions and ideas of a former day may 
often appeal strongly only to the historian. Rut signs are in 
evidence of a growing desire for a return to older landmarks 
and safer havens. The disquieting feeling that apparently 
all of our marvelous progress of recent times is not bringing 
the confidently expected millennium but rather, on the other 
hand the fact, patent to all, of the threatened moral and 
social disintegration of present-day American civilization, 
has led some to wonder if a reappraisal of some of the old 
values might not now be in order, And just as in a similar 
period of clamor for the “new” in Greek history there arose 
the Reactionaries to point back to the customs of the fathers, 
so in educational philosophy today there are to be found 
conservatives who would plead for a return to the old funda- 
mentals. 
J. Reticious TRADITIONALISM 


The traditionalism in American education rests upon two 
bases consequent on the historical developments which have 
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occurred on this continent.* First in order comes the re- 
ligious tradition, a reminder of the fact of the founding of 
our nation almost wholly by those of sturdy Christian faith 
and of the fact that throughout all early American history 
the church has had a very prominent place in the sphere of 
government and of education. 

Proof of the latter fact and also illustrative 
of the typical changes that have taken place 
in American traditionalism has been the his- 
tory of the use of the Bible in our elementary schools. In 
colonial days the Bible itself was frequently the only ele- 
mentary text-book; then there followed a long period when 
the language and the doctrines of the Scriptures furnished 
much of the material for schoolbooks, with the New England 
Primer and McGuffey’s Reader as prime examples. 

This high position of the Bible and its teach- 
ings began, however, to be challenged early 
in the nineteenth century, due to a number of forces. Among 
these forces may be mentioned the influx of a vast immi- 
grant population that was in general completely ignorant of 
the spirit of the pioneer American tradition; the lessening 
of the feeling of man’s dependence on religious authority, 
following in the wake of the remarkable scientific advances 
described in an earlier chapter; and the general national 
secularization of life and thought coming as the apparently 
logical concomitant of the realization of great dreams of 
worldly success. But probably the most effective agent of all 
in the secularizing process was the spirit of higher criticism 
and scholarly doubt which, during the early nineteenth cen- 
tury, had begun to take possession of the religious leaders 
of the people in pulpit and on college rostrum. So, as has 
been observed, Horace Mann (1796-1859) was acting in the 
spirit of his time when he proposed the rule that has been 


THE BIBLE IN 
THE SCHOOLS 


DECLINE 


* For a considerably more extended development of the subject 
matter of the next few pages, from a decidedly different point of view, 
cf. Norman Woelfel, Molders of the American Mind (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1933), pp. 38f 
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largely followed in the schools ever since, that the Bible, if 
appearing at all on the daily program, is to be read briefly 
and without comment. Meanwhile a similar defection from 
these early standards was taking place in the political and 
business world, until before the close of the century the phrase 
on the coinage, “In God We Trust,” became almost the only 
official reminder of the central place the religious emphasis 
had formerly occupied in the American scene. 

In the field of educational philosophy, there 
has been no one who more consistently or 
over a longer period of time has lifted his voice for the 
restoration of spiritual standards than has Herman Harrell 
Horne (b. 1859), and much that is representative of re- 
ligious traditionalism will be found characteristic of his 
particular point of view. Though the philosophy to which 
he and others like him would have us return is often called 
by the name Christian, a much fairer descriptive term is that 
of religious idealism. These idealists propose in their pro- 
gram to combine the best elements of the past with the best of 
the present. God is usually presented by them as the Father 
of all and Jesus Christ as the great example which mankind 
should emulate. Man, by exerting his utmost endeavor, they 
say, should strive to bring about the kingdom of God here 
on earth. This goal is possible of attainment through the 
efforts of men of good-will working through the agency of 
the established institutions of democracy: particularly the 
church, the home, and the school. Education is the medium 
for the accomplishment of this Utopia, and curriculum, dis- 
cipline, and methods alike should be shaped to that end. 
There is also a place here for the best values of the newer 
trends in education as long as the guide-posts of the religious 
and social inheritance are preserved, and while maintaining 
that regard for the established institutions which is a prime 
characteristic of this philosophy. A _ refined civilization 
combining the best and most altruistic elements of the 
present American government, American institutions and 
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American culture, may be said to be made by them prac- 
tically synonymous with Christianity, while they are confident 
that the findings of the scientist only serve to demonstrate 
the true nature and glory of God. 

maeecraie Evolution, too, is accepted unquestioningly 
PR AGTTTOR MICU CHOL the proved products of scientific 
AND EvoLuTIon @(vance and is given a spiritual interpretation 


which, they are sure, strengthens rather than 
weakens their total position: 


“God is bringing man through the process of time increasingly 
into the likeness of His Son. The forces He uses in the continuing 
creation of man are those of physiological heredity, physical and 
social environment, and individual will. The teachings of Christ, 
if followed, would make births good, environment proper, and wills 
consecrate. The person of Christ reveals His heredity, environment 
and will as cooperating to make Him the true objective of human 
growth. He Himself is both the means and the end to true race- 
building and man-making. God through Christ is redeeming the 
human race in time, to the extent that it so will, as an earnest of 
the coming redemption of the spirit of man in eternity.” 1 
Bae ae It is plainly realized, however, by this school 
MS OIMIONAT EM On LOUBOL thatsuch) a policy of inclusiveness 
Ao ran sew oeaush stop yshart of accepting completely all 
aS that is involved in the “new education.” They 

are certain that there is in the present-day 
pragmatic philosophy so characteristic of our progressive 
schools much that is directly antithetical to and greatly an- 
tagonistic to religious idealism. 

“Tt should also be pointed out that the pragmatic philosophy 
aims . . . to teach man to rely upon himself, and only on himself. 
And science, it is held, should be used by education to secure this 
result. It has often done so! “The problem of the educational use of 
science is then to create an intelligence pregnant with belief in the 
possibility of the direction of human affairs by itself’ [quoting 
Dewey]. This is not historic religion ... it is the religion of the 
new humanism. ... This view . . . lacks the strength that comes 
from the sense of man’s kinship to any spiritual reality in the 


1H. H. Horne, The Philosophy of Christian Education (New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Company, 1937), p. 156 
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universe as a source of comfort and power.” ‘Pragmatism lacks 
a workable criterion of truth, landing us hopelessly in individ- 
ualism.’”? 

To summarize, then, these religious traditionalists under- 

take to stand as a bulwark of strength against the inroads of 
those liberals and radicals of the progressive school who, 
they feel, are in danger of forgetting the most important 
issues; while on the positive side these conservatives claim 
to hold themselves ready to welcome and work in harmony 
with all well-considered proposals to remedy present abuses 
and build up an improved and genuinely scientific educa- 
tional system based on the spiritual verities and the solidly 
tested values of life. 
The questions now arise: Does this philosophy 
just described represent a true and acceptable 
Christian philosophy of education; and are religious idealism 
and Christianity to be considered as one and the same thing? 
Surely the identification of so much that is unmistakably 
human and that is the product of human progress, with those 
things which are basic to Christian faith, would rightly 
give occasion for some hesitation in so doing and raise a 
desire for a closer examination of the premises. But such 
answers cannot fairly be given without a further testing of 
these tenets in the light of the clear source from which this 
idealism claims sanction and authority, the Scriptures them- 
selves. Such a checking will be reserved for the concluding 
chapter of this book, since merely the recognition of the 
existence and nature of this philosophy is the sufficient and 
pertinent factor of the present discussion. 


EVALUATION 


II. SECULAR TRADITIONALISM 


Now, to consider the second of the two forms of tra- 
ditionalism basic to this outlook in education, the philosophy 
2H. H. Horne, The Democratic Philosophy of Education (New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1936), pp. 306-307. Bracketed re- 
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of the American national tradition. Just as the philosophy 
just considered is primarily idealistic though containing 
many elements of materialism in its stress on the place of 
the secular institutions, so this complementary doctrine is 
basically materialistic, though often couched in terms of 
high idealism. For the essence of this second point of view 
is a firm belief in the power of a refined industrial civiliza- 
tion to bring about the establishment of that happy state of 
being which is the goal of all philosophic thinking. Again 
the watchword is “back to the faith of the fathers,” but this 
faith is now emphasized not as to its Christian elements but 
from the strong secular virtues of fair dealing, business 
efficiency, and simple public and personal morality, all to 
-be inculcated in the rising generation by an enlightened 
educational program. Monroe suggests the reasons for main- 
taining such a stand: 

“It is the emergence of the world conflicts based on differences 
in ideas as well as our present economic and social problems which 
have justified a shift in emphasis back to the earlier objective of 
public education—namely, the imparting of knowledge and the 
building up of a substructure of ideas and a superstructure of ideals 


that will enable the youth of another generation to avoid the 
failures and the conflicts of the present.” 4 


This point of view further justifies itself by 
comparing the moral and business standards 
of today with those of fifty or seventy-five 
years ago and pointing out what seem to these proponents the 
obvious ways in which the past was an improvement over the 
present. Private initiative, “rugged individualism,” with 
government functioning solely as the agency for protecting 
property rights and for the orderly and efficient working of 
established institutions is contrasted with the current weaken- 
ing of natural moral fiber caused largely, it is charged, by the 
present regime of public management and control of so many 

4 Paul Monroe, “What Can Formal Education Contribute to the 


Solution of World Conflicts?” Addresses and Proceedings, National 
Education Association, 1938, V. 76, p. 119 
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of those activities which have always in the past been con- 
sidered outside the sphere of government. So the genesis of 
many difficulties which now exist in America today, they 
are sure, is that public thinking and behavior have failed 
to preserve the fundamental moral controls in the face of 
great material and scientific advance. And the proposals of 
the new education seem to them only to aggravate the situ- 
ation, for a “fundamental feature of the Progressive Educa- 
tion doctrine is that it condemns. . . all direct systematic 
effort of the traditional school toward inculcating in the 
young even the moral values, traditionally considered funda- 
mental.” ° 

The old conservative educational standards still hold 
true, however, they stoutly maintain. To such a way of 
thinking, the salvation of society depends upon an educa- 
tional procedure that will combat all degenerate tendencies. 
“For eternal verities and values there is no horse-and-buggy 
age. They are always new, as they are always ancient.” 
This calls for a rigorous disciplinary regime, which will in a 
universal school program enforce and reinforce common 
cultural and moral practice. Again to quote Monroe, “These 
long-settled principles accepted as eternal verities in the past 
have been wholly rejected or challenged or flouted. No 
remedy for this conflict seems to be in sight except a change 
in educational procedure which will return to much of that 
of the past which for the present has been rejected.” ‘ 
Many traditionalists feel that these present 
national conditions constitute a crisis in the 
process of our social evolution and that the 
weakening of our moral standards, the confusion of our 
aims, the substitution of social expediency for national obli- 
gation characteristic of the times, imperatively demand this 


5M. J. Demiashkevich, An Introduction to the Philosophy of Edu- 
cation (New York: American Book Company, 1935), p. 121 

6 A. J. Hogan, Catholic Education and America (New York: Ford- 
ham Univ. Press, 1986), p. 18 

7 Monroe, op. cit., pp. 119-20 
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setting up of an educational program that will furnish the 
needed rigorous mental and moral controls. Here is a call, 
not for a shift in educational principles, but for an appli- 
cation and a strengthening of the time-honored policies that 
were so successful in preceding years. 

There should be, therefore, a greater insis- 
tence on the vital importance of the teacher. 
‘“‘The expectation that the problems of education can be 
solved by new methods and devices, by pitting child wants, 
drives and urges against organized subject matter is doomed 
to disappointment, for it is none of these things but the 
teachers that make the schools.’* The teacher, moreover, must 
be thoroughly equipped with a safe and sane life philosophy: 


THE TEACHER 


“The demand is for teachers with a broad, deep understanding 
of life. Those who teach history or mathematics must see beyond 
historical dates and algebraic formulas to the goals of life and 
society, and be able to link their teaching with these ultimate values. 
Since life consists of more than raiment, so education must aid 
adolescents to sense values, both immediate and remote, societal 
and cosmic, in nature. The teacher who has not thought through 
these problems himself and accepted a fairly consistent philosophy 
that envisages the whole of life will be an inadequate guide and 
counselor of youth.” ® 


The development of such teachers demands the continuous 
and progressive upgrading of teacher-training institutions 
that will not only insure the improvement of teacher tech- 
niques but also a broader professionalization in teacher 
preparation, all looking toward the making of teaching into 
an art rather than an artizanship. 

The impact of these teachers on the schools 
will insure the raising of the norms of intel- 
lectual performance, to apply to all levels and 
to all classes, and not alone to the intellectual elite. For, on 
the whole, traditionalism is a proponent of the democratic 


GENERAL 
EDUCATION 


8T. L. Kandel, “Is the New Education Progressive?” ae 
Administration and Supervision, V. 22 (February, 1936), p 
L. Bossing, Progressive Methods of Teaching in * gecondaey 
Schools (Boston: Houghton-Miffin Company, 1985), pp. 44-5 
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ideal of more complete general education for the masses 
rather than an aristocratic program concentrating upon the 
production of leaders; it insists upon the fostering of the 
capacities of all to adapt to the needs of modern living rather 
than upon the development of higher specialized abilities in 
the superior child alone. This common education involves 
universal literacy, popular understanding of our basic insti- 
tutions, training for all in useful service in industry and in 
political life, and a general enthusiasm for the ideals of a 
true democracy. Only thus, they maintain, can there be an 
integration of our national life in the direction of an essen- 
tially American program and away from either the radical 
or the reactionary; only thus can the cultural heritage of the 
race truly become the precious inheritance of the present. 
This inheritance composes our civilization and has been de- 
fined as consisting of concepts and generalizations, such as 
those in mathematics and logic; ideals and standards of 
belief as those in regard to honesty, thrift, and honor; and, 
finally, the basic institutions of the home, the state, the church, 
and the rest. 

These conservatives would warn, not against 


CONSERVATIVE ! 
the incorporation of new ideas into the exist- 

AND PROGRES- 

ee as ing school system, but against the widespread 

Peter and sudden adoption of revolutionary ideas 


before a digestive process has proved their 
worth. But because an idea is old, they say, is not absolute 
proof that it is outworn, and because, moreover, a thing 
has been done before is no proof that it is bad. While 
admitting the desirability of improvement, they would de- 
fend the traditional school practices against wholesale con- 
demnation by calling attention to the obvious fact that while 
these criticized schools were in the ascendency, America made 
a progress in industrial, social, and political lines which has 
been the wonder of all people.* In the direction of an or- 


*Cf. I. L. Kandel, “Education and Social Disorder’ Teachers 
College Record, V. 34 (February, 1933), p. 361 
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derly, controlled, and directed school, lies, they believe, 
stability of government and the safety of society; in the 
direction of rampant experimentalism and undirected activity 
lies anarchy and chaos. To be orderly does not condemn 
to a moribund status; to be pupil-directed may mean to be 
futile or worse. So rational experimentation is not to be 
condemned; but it is clear, however, that such experimenters 
are not to be pictured either as groping blindly or as running 
wildly in all directions at once, but rather as building on a 
solid previously-established foundation of assured truth; and 
continued progress in the direction of further refinement is 
the goal of their striving. 
ern ce To achieve the desired ends most effectively, 
aortas there is needed a research group of super- 
educators, administrators, and experimental 
experts, a group patterned somewhat after that of the science 
master-group, devoted to carrying on this needed experi- 
mentation and concerned mainly with finding methods of 
correlating the recognized moral and ethical standards with 
enlightened teaching practice. They should also be equipped 
to set up the necessary controls leading to the establishment 
of a nationwide program for the schools. 
ew Speaking generally, all those engaged in the 
business of education who are not actively 
enlisted in the ranks of the progressives tend 
rather naturally to be classed among the opposition, as it 
seems to be difficult if not impossible for schoolmen to main- 
tain complete neutrality in such matters. So there have often 
been included in the conservative group a number of men 
who probably believe themselves to be truly progressive. 
They are those who are just as insistent as the strongest re- 
actionary on the three R’s of the traditional progam but who 
propose to take advantage of the advances made in the science 
of education to apply the most progressive methods to the 
teaching of these fundamentals. Thus they are a borderline 
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group who apparently preach progressive principles but who 
are really grounded in a conservative philosophy. 
Furthermore, the traditional point of view has its strong 
attraction for still others who for reasons of policy or for 
lack of complete understanding of the situation do not allow 
themselves to be designated as conservatives. Indeed, it has 
a ruggedness, a simplicity, a suggestion of solidity of foun- 
dation often almost religious in its appeal. Again, and in 
spite of much protest from the conservatives themselves, 
another faction is also frequently classed with them, con- 
sisting of those ultra-traditionalists who still hold to doctrines 
and practices rather generally discredited even by the typical 
non-progressive. Among these views may be listed a belief 
in absolute transfer of training, in rigid memoriter learning, 
and in complete teacher domination of the classroom. But it 
is evident that as long as such lack of discrimination exists, 
much of the criticism moderate conservatism receives because 
of such extreme and unrepresentative positions will only 
serve to obscure the real issues involved. 
Since the great body of conservative school- 
men are neither readily vocal nor too greatly 
concerned with defining their point of view, it 
has remained for a smaller group among their number to 
come forward to represent the rest and to carry on the de- 
fense against what is considered undue radicalism. These 
representative conservatives have in recent years, and largely 
of their own choice, come to be called essentialists. Their 
organization is not nearly so clear-cut or as well publicized 
as is that of the progressives; but its members preserve a 
stoutly militant and aggressive attitude in maintaining their 
position.* They would maintain a consistent disagreement 


* For example, Kandel says that the claim that the progressives 
are the sole repositories of “the entire American philosophy of life” 
is “pretentious, arrogant, and unfounded” (Teachers College Record, 
May, 1933, p. 634). For trenchant articles in similar militant vein, see 
Kandel, ibid. (Feb., 1933), p. 359f and p. 627; H. C. Morrison, Edu- 
cational Administration and Supervision (Jan., 1934), pp. 73, 2738; W. 
C. Bagley, Educational Administration and Supervision (May, 1934), 
p. 851, and (Sept., 1985), p. 401. 
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with the chief tenets of progressivism and its allied philoso- 
phies, based on a claim to sober reasoning and a stressing 
of recognized truth. 

Their position—They make the assertion, furthermore, 
that by the constant propaganda of their detractors in which 
are freely used terms with emotional content, the teachers 
of America are being unfairly and unconsciously “con- 
ditioned”’ against the conservative point of view and in favor 
of a more radical one, to the detriment of reasoned progress. 
Witness, they say, the positive effect produced by playing 
up such characteristic words as “dynamic,” “activity,” “inte- 
gration,” as contrasted with the prejudicial effect brought 
about by the use of such epithets as “drill,” “discipline,” 
“compartmentalization”; yet a dispassionate analysis of the 
meaning of any of these terms makes clear that all the 
desirable functions do not necessarily reside on one side or 
the undesirable on the other. Thus Bagley, in protesting 
such “loading of the dice,” says: 

“ ‘Static’ is to ‘dynamic’ as ‘stable’ is to ‘unstable,’ but when 
one uses the former contrast the effect is quite the opposite of what 
it would be were one to draw the latter contrast. The terms ‘active’ 
and ‘passive’ carry similar emotional meanings, and as often used 
they actually obscure the truth—implying, for example, that mas- 
tering what others have worked out does not involve mental activity, 
often of a pronounced type.” 1° 
= It is probably in curriculum that the contrast 
pa aa SuILOSL clearly drawn between the opposing 

groups. This is not to be wondered at, con- 
sidering that in the last analysis it is by the curriculum that a 
school stands or falls; it is ever the final issue of educational 
philosophy. What, then, is the attitude of the essentialist 
toward the program of studies and its construction? 

First, the basic tenet is maintained that subject matter, 
as the most necessary part of the school program, must be 
set up in advance by the school authorities; that this subject 


10 W. C. Bagley, “An Open Letter to Dr. Raup,” Educational Ad- 
ministration and Supervision, V. 20 (May, 1934), p. 351 
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matter must be based on the tried and proved material found 
worthy by past generations and passed on for appropriation 
by us. For there is a core of such material which by its 
very nature is changeless, adaptable to the present as to the 
past as is food and drink for the body. This predetermined 
matter is to be presented in its proper relationship, and then 
the learning of a certain amount of it is to be imposed as 
an absolute minimum for successful pupil achievement. 
Such a point of view would regard with great disfavor the 
attitude of the progressive school of thought on this subject, 
which they would interpret as desiring to leave the curri- 
culum to chance. We could not within reason expect each 
new generation to spend its activity in re-experiencing at 
first hand all this accumulation of the past, for thereby all 
progress would cease; but instead, civilization advances by 
adding on our own fresh development to that bequeathed 
us. Also, thus only can we understand and profit by the 
experience of the past. All this has been put clearly by 
Breed, when he interprets the contention thus: 


“This cultural tradition with its knowledges and skills, its cus- 
toms and laws, its manners and conventions, its attitudes and appre- 
ciations, represents the best solutions up to date of the typical 
problems confronting humanity. The teacher . . . constantly manages 
purposely to put the child in the presence of the problematic. He 
permits his charge to solve the problem if he can, but does not 
tarry until an ordinary or even a brilliant youngster rediscovers 
the law of gravitation or the binomial theorem. He knows too well 
how long men stolidly waited in darkness for Newton and suspects 
that the pupil is probably not a reincarnation of that distinguished 
gentleman. He recognizes that what the race was years in achieving 
can often be acquired by the properly guided pupil in a few minutes, 
hours, or days, and so acquired that the learner lives thenceforth 
at the loftier intellectual level established by a predecessor who 
first solved the problem for humanity. He does not, however, deny 
a pupil the thrill of personal discovery where it is possible and 
practicable, the opportunity to learn the way a thinker thinks.” ™ 


11F, S. Breed, Education and the New Realism (New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1939), p. 215 
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This background of knowledge is necessary not only for 
direct use in the common acts of every-day life, such as 
reading and computing, but for the proper understanding 
of the world about us and for the solution of new problems 
by the application of previously acquired principles. All 
this might seem to be arguing the perfectly obvious, were it 
not that it is felt that the progressives, in their stressing of 
the importance of the immediate needs of the pupil, have 
belittled the place of “mere” subject matter till it is in 
danger of disappearing altogether. 

As a corollary of this is the insistence that 
for pupils there is no royal road to knowl- 
edge, to self-control, and to systematic good workmanship— 
that diligent and concentrated work even if carried out as a 
sheer duty or through externally applied discipline, and ac- 
companied perhaps by dislike or boredom, is a prerequisite 
to educational achievement. They feel that they have an 
interest in developing creativeness that is second to none 
of the progressives but that true creativeness comes not from 
random child-initiated activity and self-nourished thinking 
but is a product of that activity, self-motivated and self- 
disciplined as it must be, that only the inspiration of teacher- 
directed and consistent study can supply. True, they say, 
the child learns by doing; but to what extent should the child 
himself be allowed to determine the things to be done? 

But even if the conservative and progressive 
could come to agreement on the problem of 
subject matter itself, there would still remain 
the deep-seated disagreement as to method of presentation. 
This arises once more in the old question as to whether the 
logical or the psychological approach shall be used. The 
traditionalists tend to maintain that in the learning of a 
language, for example, the natural sequence is from letter 
to alphabet, to word and word forms, to sentence and sentence 
structure, to paragraph, to finished reading; that likewise 
a perfected science is marked by rigid organization, else 


CREATIVENESS 


LOGICAL VERSUS 
PSYCHOLOGICAL 
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we would have simply a loose collection of facts. We must 
learn symbols and principles before we can frame a system. 
From the simple to the complex is surely, they hold, the 
basis of any rational program of knowledge and so forms 
the basis of any worthwhile activity program. Successful 
laboratory work cannot be based on random curiosity- 
directed experimenting, and the psychological or merely 
interest-motivated approach may result in just that. Much 
time is saved and much more efficient learning achieved 
because the dead-ends and stalemates of the blind trial-and- 
error method are avoided by following the steps of a schedule 
arranged in advance. Only the original explorer needed to 
pass through all these steps; it is possible and reasonable 
for the rest of mankind to profit by their work and “jump” 
many of the blind alleys. 

“Pupils do need to know much about our world that, for lack 
of time, they can not discover for themselves. Our pupils and we 
ourselves cannot follow the processes of Compton, Millikan, Edding- 
ton, and Einstein. Yet we need to know the kind of world they say 
we live in. We could never get such knowledge by the psychological 
method alone. The logical method must supplement the psychologi- 
cal, in the case of the novice as well as the expert. Adults, par- 
ticularly, must rely upon a much abridged logical method. Spencer, 
Huxley, Youmans, and Eliot were not altogether mistaken in advo- 
cating familiarity with the results of scientific investigation.” 1? 

In this connection the conservatives stress one more justi- 
fication also, in that they maintain that whatever may be 
said in favor of the scientific method can be transferred 
directly to the argument for the logical approach in general. 
It has been shown in the previous chapter how 
the progressives have developed their ideas in 
regard to behavior problems in the classroom to such a point 
that they can confidently state: “It is the philosophy of 
modern discipline that, if all causes of discipline problems 
can be discovered and removed, no overt acts will occur.””™ 

12H. H. Horne, Democratic Philosophy of Education (New York: 


The Macmillan Company, 1936), p. 296 
13 Bossing, op. cit., p. 153 
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Here the traditionalists would strongly object and say that 
although no sane person would argue against the removal 
of slum areas and the substitution in their place of civic 
playgrounds to the fullest extent possible, yet evil has a 
way of developing even in the midst of the best environment; 
and an educated and a cultured “crook” may be the worst 
one of all. They would hold, then, to the solid value of the 
operation of the deterrent influence of teacher warnings to 
discourage evil, and that failing, to the possible necessity of 
physical punishment of wrongdoing to bring about a proper 
penitence and desire for reform. They would 

‘“.. . cogently insist that fear . . . should not be ignored in the 
school. A wholesome respect . . . for the consequences of violating 
a physical law that jeopardizes health and physical well-being may 
well be considered almost inevitable and necessary to the safety of 
the individual. In that case it becomes a pertinent question whether 
the school can afford to ignore the place of intelligent fear in the 
formation of wholesome attitudes and conduct, even though at 
times the attitudes and conduct are controlled by negative con- 
siderations.” 14 

Another interesting matter to consider here 
is that of indoctrination. We have seen how 
the point of view of the progressives has veered in this con- 
nection; but it is only fair to state that the traditionalists 
in general have never swerved from the stand that if it is 
the business of the school, as they maintain it is, to pass on 
the materials supplied by a former generation in order to 
insure a true education, then the only reasonable way to 
accomplish this is by outright and fearless indoctrination. 
As Briggs states: 


“Indoctrination we have and indoctrination is precisely what we 
must have if education is materially to affect the welfare of society. 
The question, then, on the one hand, is whether it shall be fortui- 
tous, left to the judgment and activities of an individual teacher, 
whether it shall result from efforts on the part of partially informed 
and often selfish advocates of some cause, or on the other hand 
whether organized society shall accept the responsibility and the 


INDOCTRINATION 


14 Bossing, op. cit., p. 140 
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opportunity to initiate educational propaganda which promises its 
own preservation and improvement. The first alternative is dan- 
gerous in the extreme, both dangerous and foolish. . . . The use 
by adults of established facts, of accepted ideals, and of approved 
methods of consideration and procedure will result in a program 
by which indoctrination can safely be sought. An attempt to train 
students in the use of such methods will prevent those who are 
naturally intelligent from being ultimately misled. Official propa- 
ganda of this sort will drive out that which is incidental, individual, 
and often mischievous.” 1° 

If such a point of view be accepted, it is evident that the 
ideal aimed at is the “scholar and the gentleman,” an ideal 
achieved largely through the use, it may be, of drill, repe- 
tition, and mechanical habit formation. 

It will be granted that much of the basis of the progres- 
sives’ claim for the necessity of radical changes in the school 
system rests on the assumption that the social order, whether 
we will it or no, is in process of rapid transition; and 
therefore the schools must change to keep pace, even if they 
do not accept the proposals of that section of the progressive 
group that would have the schools take the leading part in 
forcing and guiding those changes. But some, at least, of the 
essentialists show considerable skepticism concerning the 
whole idea. Morrison, for example, says: “I am inclined 
to deny that we are living in a period of rapid fundamental 
changes in the social order. ... I think there is an immense 
amount of poppycock talked about the general subject of 
society and there grow up a lot of glib verbalisms like this 
social order business which rapidly become stereotyped, and 
humanity gets into another intellectual vacuum.”'® But even 
if the fact of social change were granted, Morrison goes on 
to say, “It is all the more reason why schools should ascer- 
tain the eternal verities and teach them. Two and two make 
four under the New Deal as well as under the Old Deal. 

15 T. H. Briggs, Secondary Education (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1935), pp. 243-44 

16.H. C. Morrison, “Comment on ‘The Task of Education in a 


Period of Social Change,’” Educational Administration and Super- 
vision, V. 20 (Jan., 1934), p. 73 
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The laws of mechanics are the same in Russia and Wall 
Street. Bad faith makes trouble under any circumstances.” 
There are some cynics, however, who would 
designate almost everything that has been said 
thus far descriptive of the essential point of view as mere 
amiable platitudinizing.* These critics would charge the con- 
servatives with an utter lack of realistic appreciation of the 
actual situation and say that the real meaning of the only 
prescription they have to offer is “‘adjustment to the society 
of yesterday.”” They make the criticism that social inertia 
and the power of the “mores,” baseless rationalization and 
naive acceptance of false premises, are behind these men in 
their opposition to progress and bold originality. Conserv- 
atives refuse to analyze the new proposals, is the charge, but 
are satisfied to condemn on the basis of their being contrary to 
the standards of the past and the way it has always been done. 

The essentialists would just as vigorously countercharge 
that their opponents are wild-eyed radicals or visionaries, 
unsafe guides with whom to trust our children. They confi- 
dently agree with Monroe, who predicts: 


“, .. in the United States, as elsewhere, I believe that present 
obsessions will run their course and that in time education will 
return to the essential principles of traditional practice. To believe 
otherwise is to confess fundamental doubts concerning our accepted 
educational principles. I am not willing to do so. For many of the 
new procedures have not justified themselves by results. Thus may 
the ‘acids of modernity eat themselves out.’ ” 18 


CRITICISM 


When the experts disagree so fundamentally, 
who shall decide? Will it perhaps be possible 
to find a common ground on which they both can agree, 
such as that suggested by Breed: “Let us . . . invite each 
contender to weigh more impartially the contentions of his 
opponent. Will the majority of the progressives ignore the 
guidance value of our intellectual inheritance? Will the 
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* Cf. bibliography at end of chapter, especially Woelfel 
17 Morrison, op. cit., p. 74 
18 Monroe, op. cit., p. 117 
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more traditionally inclined be able to ignore the guidance 
value of pupil inclination? In either case, I think not.” 
In line with this, there is becoming visible today a tendency 
toward eclecticism, a willingness to look for the best in one 
program and combine it with the chosen best of the con- 
flicting points of view. Consequently, educators are making 
themselves known who are in favor of this middle way, 
who, for example, see the possibilities in the “transitional 
public school,” that suggestion which would “attempt to 
reconcile and harmonize and mediate the subject-centered 
public school and the ‘child-centered’ activity experimental 
school.’””’ Some would hope that by such an apparently sen- 
sible procedure many of the objections that have been raised 
to extremism, both radical and reactionary, could be met. 

But whatever the conclusion reached after a consideration 
of the two opposing points of view developed in the present 
chapter and the last, for the time being at least the matter 
must be left without further attempt at settlement, until 
the whole educational picture has been presented. 


The group most strongly opposed to the pro- 
gressive school of thought are the conserva- 
tives, who base their stand on a call for a 
return to old and traditional values. These traditions fall 
into two groups: the religious and the secular. The first 
group, with Home as an outstanding representative, appeal 
to the conscience of America to develop by way of the 
schools a revival of early American Christian civilization 
from which our nation at the present time has so widely de- 
parted. Evolution and all of science are to be fitted into 
the picture, although the extreme humanism of much of the 
scientific point of view is to be rejected. 

The second group, called for the most part essentialists, 
look to more secular traditions, such as business morality, 

19 Breed, op. cit., p. 140 


20C. D. Mead and F. W. Orth, The Transitional Public School 
(New York: The Macmillan Company, 1934), p. vii 
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common honesty, and the democratic spread of these stand- 
ards and ideals by the school. They would emphasize the 
importance of the teacher and the central place of subject 
matter. This subject matter should be presented in a logical 
manner enforced by rational disciplinary procedures. There 
need be no hesitancy as to indoctrination, since there is no 
doubt felt as to the rightness of the stand. 

The argument is offered that these essentials are basic, 
whether the social order be dynamic or static, and the vigor- 
ous criticism of their opponents fails to move them in 
their stand. Finally, the possibilities of a middle way are 
suggested. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


1. What is your conception of the place of the teacher in the 

educational scheme? 

2. Is “Theirs not to reason why,” the essence of conservative edu- 

cation? Why, or why not? 

3. To what extent should the curriculum depend on the life 

activities of the child? 

4. Do the conservatives deplore the play element in education? 

Explain. 

5. Has the “business tradition” in American schools been more 

effective than the religious tradition? 

6. Do you agree that the progressive doctrine has removed the 
“ought” from educational philosophy? 

7. Does conservatism tend necessarily to lead to formalism? 

8. How does the place of science in education enter into the 
conservative-progressive controversy ? 

9. Does the “laboratory method” belong to the conservative or © 
to the progressive? 

10. Do you consider the term “essentialism” a good one for its 
purpose? 

*11. Can you report from your own experience, or from other 
sources, on any conservative schools which in your opinion 
are doing a piece of work as good as that of the best pro- 
gressive schools? 

*12. Name five men whom you believe to be essentialists, and 
justify your choice by excerpts from their writings. 
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*13. Make parallel lists containing at least ten items in each list, 
of directly opposing doctrines of the conservative and pro- 
gressive schools. 

*14. Develop the thesis that essentialism goes back to Socrates and 
the Socratics. 

*15. Predict the future of essentialism. Show upon what you base 
your prediction. 
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XV 
FURTHER MODERN TRENDS 


“Jue immediately preceding chapters have surveyed a 
number of those outstanding movements and tendencies 
in recent education that have become sufficiently crys- 

tallized to be recognized and given a name as separate phil- 
osophies. But if the survey were stopped at this point, it 
would fail to give a complete picture or to present the total 
developments of the last few years. For the day of the 
pioneer thinker in education is not yet past nor have the phil- 
osophies just described yet reached their final form. So 
there remains still to be considered certain ideas, some seem- 
ingly original, some that had undoubtedly been in the process 
of formation over a considerable period of years, which 
would seek to lead education. into fresh fields and pastures 
new. The consideration in turn of the most prominent of 
these further trends is therefore called for, although a com- 
plete decision may not now be possible as to their exact 
status in the field of educational philosophy. 


THE New PHILOSOPHY AND THE New PsycHoLocy 
IN EDUCATION 


It is possibly true that the philosophy at- 
tracting the greatest number of adherents 
among progressives just at present is based 
on two ideas last considered in the chapter dealing with 
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that group, namely, reconstruction of child experience and 
the rebuilding of the social order. It was there pointed out 
that the progressive school of thought had not had great 
success in applying the two concepts simultaneously; but 
recently some progress seems to have been made in that 
direction. Perhaps the best name to apply to this latest and 
inclusive doctrine is that of independent reconstruction, Its 
philosophy has been stated thus: “If education . . . should 
actively participate in the continuous re-making of the social 
order, educational research must, in like manner, concern 
itself about the problem of promoting growth and _ inde- 
pendent thinking in the pupils,’ thus “providing adequate 
opportunities for the cultivation of an independent outlook 
on life and in keeping all beliefs, ideals, and practices dy- 
namic and flexible in the interest of the continuous remaking 
of the social order for the benefit of all.”? Such a point of 
view owes its chief appeal to the fact that it purports to 
offer a possible solution to one very vexing problem, that 
of reconciling child freedom and social adjustment, a prob- 
lem as old at least as the Greeks and the Persians, with their 
controversies over “the child versus the state.” It, of course, 
has not thus far had time to prove itself nor have its impli- 
cations clearly been worked out as yet by its proponents. 
Therefore, it remains to be seen whether the whole progres- 
sive group will find it possible to unite forces on this salient, 
and just what will be the significance for education should 
they do so. 

Just as progressivism is thus proposing to assume 
an advanced position, so some in the conserv- 
ative group have also taken a further stand. The 
new philosophy they offer, by name “neo-realism,” may not, 
however, be recognized at first glance for what it really is, 
a restating of the conservative position; so a few parallels 
between the old and the new may be presented to make the 
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1p, T. Orata, “Farewell to Democracy through Education,” Edu- 
eae emumistration and Supervision, V. 22 (Feb., 1986), p. 129 
id., p. 
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point clear. This new realism, as is true of essentialism, “is 
a philosophy which has its source in the methods and findings 
of scientific inquiry’; notice, likewise, that neo-realism ob- 
jects to the progressive emphasis on activity and method at 
the expense of subject-matter and protests neglect of content 
thus: 

“A school subject consists of ideas representing constants in 
experience. ... Understanding these constants is of the very essence 
of intellectual progress and an education. . . .”* “Progressivism 
has proposed .. . a method of acquiring meanings, in lieu of the 
meanings themselves. . . . This emphasis on method to the neglect 
of material, on manner instead of matter . . . is a splendid example 
of the extremely one-sided emphasis exhibited in this plan of educa- 
tion . . . the most astonishing reliance on the general value of 
training known to education.” °* 


Furthermore, it argues with conservatism for the applica- 
tion of education to the discovery of pre-existent facts as 
against the creativity concept of the progressives.** Finally, 
one more parallel may serve to establish the point as to the 
similarity of the stand in regard to activities, of the old and 
the new conservatives. The traditionalist says, ““Such activi- 
ties bear no relation to any orderly progress of the mind... . 
The result .. . is a precocity, which if it does not lead to over- 


strain, may result in the stagnation of intellectual interests’’;° 


while the neo-realist puts it, “The proposal . . . to build the 
curriculum entirely out of activities seems not only one-sided, 
but preposterous.” * 


Now, although it is true that this revival of realism has 


3F. S. Breed, Education and the New Realism (New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1939), p. xx 

4Tbid., p. 62 

5 Ibid., pp. 63, 65 

* Notice also the argument offered by a neo-realist that when 
Dewey dismisses as untenable the “traditional notion that knowledge 
is perfect in the gcerey in which it grasps or beholds without change 
something previously complete in itself,” he [Dewey] is “bolting the 
regular convention of intelligent folks and taking a walk”! (Breed, 
op. cit., p. 99 

** Vid., Breed, op. cit., pp. 99-120 

6TI. L. Kandel, “Is the New Education Progressive?” Educational 


Administration and Supervision, V. 22 (Feb., 1936), p. 85 
7 Breed, op. cit., p. 139 
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likewise resurrected the old realism-idealism dispute re- 
garding the question as to whether there is a world of inde- 
pendent reals separate from cognition, that need not concern 
us here. The significant thing in all this is the clear evidence 
that in the most recent trends of all in educational philosophy 
the basic disagreement between conservative and radical is 
not at all being lessened, but if anything is growing more 
acute. 
Eeranrocy, Undoubtedly one of; the greatest educational 
IN EDUCATION developments to take place since the turn of 
the century has been in the field of psychology. 

Furthermore, psychology’s growth has been influenced in 
mighty degree by the points of view of current philosophy. 
So there has in psychology blossomed forth the whole philo- 
sophic range, from the sheer materialism of “connectionism” 
and its S-R bonds, the mechanism of behaviorism and the 
conditioned reflex with their foundations in physiology, to 
the pure idealism and “ideaism” of the hormic and gestalt 
schools. Likewise, the basic positions of psychology have 
certainly had their effect on the formulation of some of the 
more recent doctrines in educational philosophy, as witness 
the great debt of progressivism to behaviorism and its allied 
schools of thought; the Freudian concept also has made its 
contribution.* Would it not then be appropriate to grant 
more attention to this budding science than has yet been here 
given? But before making such a decision, statements such 
as these demand attention: “ ‘Psychology’ is not the proper 
word to be used. . . . ‘Psychologies’ is a more appropriate 
term, for the so-called science of psychology is much today 
like a house divided against itself,”° and “there are as many 
brands of psychology as there are psychologists.” ° 

From the ranks of the psychologists themselves comes 

*For a complete development of this argument, vid., M. J. 
Demiashkevich, An Introduction to the Philosophy of Education (New 
York: The American wey Company, 1935), pp. 125 ff. 


8 Breed, op. cit., p. 1 
9 Orata, op. cit., p. 128 
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this even more shattering admission: “There is no logical 
necessity for our accepting a single hypothesis of even the 
greatest of modern psychologists. For psychological theories _ 
are based not upon accumulated evidence but upon personal 
opinions.”””° 

In the light of this, it would surely seem only the part 
of wisdom for the modern educational philosopher to hesitate 
a moment. Let him once again adopt an attitude of sus- 
pended judgment, leaving to the warring schools of psy- 
chology the resolving of their now apparently irreconcilable 
differences before he accepts psychology as the mentor of 
philosophy. With this thought, the survey of recent develop- 
ments in educational philosophy must now go farther afield. 


THE WORKERS’ PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 


There is a strong tendency in all discussions of the 
philosophy of education to proceed on the assumption that 
the field involved is exclusively in the realm of the higher 
intellectualism and that the professional man and the “sage” 
are the chief if not the only ones concerned. But as has 
been so frequently stressed in recent pages, the essence of 
the democratic philosophy is a philosophy for all. If that 
be really meant, there must properly then be an educational 
philosophy for, and from the standpoint of, the common 
working man. Let us see if such might be the case, by 
considering first the present status of vocational training in 
America. 

A definition such as the following, “Voca- 


VOCATIONAL nT Rg SEE A 
anp inpustria UOnal education is that form of education 
A a ley whose controlling purpose is to fit persons for 


the demands of useful employment,” cer- 
tainly sounds innocuous; but in actual fact its introduction 
into a discussion of educational philosophy only serves to 
unleash the dogs of disputation. 


10 Grace Adams, Psychology: Science or Superstition? (New York: 
Covici-Friede, 1931}, p. 280” perstition? (New Yor 
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The case for the defense of vocational training might 
start with the remark, recently appearing, that “if society is 
to thrive and flourish, education for economic life is im- 
perative.”* Moreover, according to another recent text in 
education, “unless educators would accept the concept that 
skilled manual occupations were legitimate means for edu- 
cating men and women, the notion of a widely educated 
people must be abandoned.” 

But, on the other hand, it is as easy to find much on the 
other side of the argument. We are reminded that the 
original significance of a proper and a “liberal” education 
among the Greeks was that of free men as opposed to that of 
slaves. Aristotle said, “All useful knowledge is not suitable 
for education. Only such knowledge as does not make the 
learner mechanical should enter into education. By mechani- 
cal subjects we mean all wage-earning occupations.” So this 
quotation from a living educator is simply an echo from the 
older point of view: “A pertinent suggestion for modern 
educational systems is that they banish everything vocational 
and banish it on the grounds that it is not educational.”’ The 
attitude of a considerable group of modern schoolmen might 
be summed up then in some such expressions as, “Heretofore 
our educational philosophy has been largely vocational in 
its outlook. Now, with the inevitable advance of technology 
[and its need only for simple repetitive operations in in- 
dustry], we should abandon the vocational purpose, or 
subordinate it to a distinctively cultural philosophy.” * 

In Higher Education—Furthermore, this negative atti- 
tude is not confined to the levels of vocational education 
ordinarily termed industrial; the opposition extends to the 


11 F. W. Thomas and A. R. Lang, Principles of Modern Education 
(Boston: Houghton-Mifflin Company, 1987), p. 167 

12 Fred Engelhardt and A. V. Overn, Secondary Education—Prin- 
hae and Practices (New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1937), 
p 


13Tsaac Doughton, Modern Public Education (New York: D. 
Appleton-Century Company, 19385), p. 440. Bracketed remarks added 
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professional level as well. The issue is drawn between those 
who are in favor of higher education with its primary pur- 
pose the direct preparation for life’s activities and those 
who advocate college education for the purpose of training 
in thinking. Among the latter group is the president of the 
University of Chicago, and the intellectual world has recently 
resounded with the echoes of his demand that the universities 
cast out from their midst all elements of “vocationalism” 
and, at the most, make the professional schools simply ad- 
juncts of the cultural program. After pleading the cause of 
pure culture in higher learning, he conceded only this, “If 
the learned professions cannot be trusted to communicate 
the practices of the professions to the young, it may be 
desirable . . . to attach to the universities . . . technical in- 
stitutes in which the student may become familiar with these 
routines.” ™ 

It is clear, then, that in a consideration of the general 
philosophy of education, it is not yet possible to give voca- 
tional education a freely accepted and undisputed place in the 
field. Consequently, it may be well to carry the matter 
further. 

Historical_—The present emphasis on vocational educa- 
tion below the professional grade came into the American 
schools in the later years of the nineteenth century largely 
through the privately endowed trade schools and by way of 
the manual training movement.* The latter concept has had 
an interesting history, originally expressing the idea of habit 
formation and manual work as an element of cultural train- 
ing, justified by a disciplinary conception of learning. As 
expressed by a pioneer in the trade-school movement: “The 
expression ‘manual training,’ was originally intended to con- 
vey the idea of an educational process resulting from the 
coordinated use of the mind and hand, or any of the sense 


14R. M. Hutchins, The Higher Learning in America (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1936), pp. 110-111 

_*L. F. Anderson, History of Manual and Industrial School Edu- 
cation (New York: D. Appleton & Company, 1926), chapter 10 
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organs. Not being significant enough for that purpose, it 
has come to mean merely ‘elementary woodwork as taught 
in the lower grades’ with little or no thought of disciplinary 
value.” Then with the rise of the progressive movement 
and its insistence on “learning by doing,” the general theory 
of the educational value of manual activity was revived, with 
perhaps an over-enthusiastic faith in “a new theory of formal 
discipline with tabouret-making in place of Latin and Greek.” 
Quite independent of this was the rising demand for indus- 
trial education of a type leading directly to trade compe- 
tency. As the need for a teaching of industrial skills became 
apparent because of the growing lack of competent workmen 
to meet the demand of industry, the idea of direct trade- 
training took the place of the “industrial arts,” or manual- 
training concepts. In the period just prior to the World 
War there was a rapid increase in the number of schools, 
both elementary and secondary, offering work of such voca- 
tional nature. This development culminated in the passage 
of the Smith-Hughes Act in 1917, inaugurating a nation- 
wide system of Federally-aided agricultural, home-economics, 
and industrial education in the high schools. Since that 
time there has been an enormous growth both inside and out 
of the Federal program, till it was possible to report for 
1938 an annual enrollment of over two million pupils in 
vocational classes out of a total of six million in all types of 
classes in the public high schools alone.’® But this develop- 
ment, too, has had its share of adverse criticism. Some of 
the objections leveled at it are that it is an encouragement 
to a dual system of schools and to a too-pronounced separ- 

15G, A. Merrill, The Technical Endowments of San Francisco, and 
the 6-4-4 Plan (California Quarterly of Secondary Education, June, 
1932, p. 344, footnote) 

16 J. D. Russell and Associates, “Vocational Education,” Staff 
Study No. 8, Advisory Committee on Education (Washington: U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1938), pp. 114, 124. Note also (p. 112) 
that “It is estimated that the amount of effort that goes into pro- 
grams of vocational education of the non-reimbursed type is at least 


equal to or possibly in excess of that which goes into the Federally 
reimbursed programs.” 
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ation of the vocational from the cultural, that the plans 
as now set up are based on a misapprehension of the true 
significance of transfer of training, and that the training so 
given is applied to the majority of its pupils at an improper 
age.* Furthermore, “Because the public has come to feel that 
its schools are not now producing the vocational public 
benefits which had long been expected and supposedly real- 
ized from them .. . public support of education in the present 
crisis is wavering.’ Criticism from those most concerned, 
the industrial workers of America, will be next considered. 
Conclusion.—In spite, then, of a great undertaking al- 
ready under way, and an intense enthusiasm on the part of 
many of its proponents, the facts make it clear that vocational 
education has not yet found its accepted place in American 
education. More significant still is the fact that there seems 
to be no clean-cut and well-considered philosophy motivating 
those into whose hands the direction of vocational education 
is largely intrusted. ; 
One of the most interesting and possibly one 
of the most significant movements in all 
recent educational history is that known as 
workers’ education. The importance to educational phil- 
osophy will be apparent as the discussion proceeds, as also 
the fact that it is something entirely distinct from vocational 
or industrial education ordinarily so called. Educational 
literature in this country, both current and of the less recent 
past, seems to reveal the need for a clearer recognition on 
the part of those concerned with public education of the 
philosophy behind this workers’ movement. Also the fact 
that some of its implications verge on the ominous is ad- 
ditional reason for giving the matter attention. 
First, to attempt a definition. Its rise is said 
to have been largely due to 


“an emergence among the rank and file of the working-class world 
of a conviction that education may be used as an instrument of social 


* Russell, op. cit., pp. 11, 12, 125-133 
17 Doughton, op. cit., p. 470 


WORKERS’ 
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emancipation, and a determination to build up, both through and in 
addition to the ordinary machinery of public education, an edu- 
cational movement which is stamped with their own ideals and the 
expressions of their own experience.” 1° 

It may then be defined, largely in the words of its pro- 
ponents, as an attempt on the part of the whole labor group, 
including the trade unions, and various coéperative, political, 
and. cultural phases of labor as well, to develop a program 
whereby the workers themselves and their children may be 
educated in a way sympathetic to the labor point of view 
and ‘‘to know social reality, strengthen the courage to face 
it mutually, stimulate the collective will to change reality 
if necessary, and to become more socialized human beings.” 

Does this imply, as does the underlined phrase in the first 
quotation, the desire for a second and parallel system of 
education in America? So it would seem, for one writer has 
spoken of “the necessity of workers’ schools to study par- 
ticular types of experience under their own initiative and 
control,”*’ and another said: “‘Labor is undertaking to educate 
itself. It is refusing to have education handed out to it by 
those who neither understand nor sympathize with its prob- 
lems and points of view.”*’ Out from such dissent as this 
has grown workers’ education, with its ideal of a separate, 
independent school system. 

History.—It will be necessary, in order to gain a basis 
for understanding its philosophy, to sketch very briefly the 
history of the movement.* 

It should first be noted that labor claims for itself the 
honor of inaugurating in the United States our present 
public-school system. Commons, an unimpeachable authority 

18 T, W. Price, The Story of the Workers’ Educational Association 
(London: The Labour Publishing Company, 1924), p. 7. Italics added 

19 Marius Hansome, World Workers’ Educational Movements (New 
York: The Columbia University Press, 1931), p. 15, footnote 

20 Ibid. p. 47 

21 Harry Overstreet, in Report of Conference of Teachers in Work- 
ers’ Education (Ketonah, New York, 1925), p. 51 


*For a more complete history, see Sierra Educational N 
March, 1935, vol. 31, pp. 40-48 ews, 
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on labor subjects, says on this point: “The vitality of the 
movement for tax-supported schools was derived not from 
humanitarian leaders, but from the growing class of wage 


earners.””” More specifically, it is said elsewhere: 
“The manual toilers are proud of the fact that the free 
public school system of the United States is an original American 


product. . . . Their early trade unions were among the first or- 
ganized forces in the land not only to propose but also actively to 
promote . .. the system.”?3 “In Pennsylvania as a result, public 


education free from the taint of charity, dates from 1836; in New 
York, from 1832.” *4 


Furthermore, the general school system having been suc- 
cessfully established, the labor group would naturally come 
to show its interest in the matter of publicly supported voca- 
tional education, particularly industrial. Consequently, labor 
took a very prominent part in the drafting in Congress and 
carrying through to successful passage, in 1917, of the Smith- 
Hughes Act,* which it has just been shown has added enor- 
mously to the scope of trade education on the secondary 
level of the public schools. 

But in spite of the loyal support which the more orthodox 
members of the working-men, such as the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, gave to the public schools, there were rum- 
blings of discontent even from the first. It was felt that such 
schools could not give the type of education labor really 
wanted, an economic and political training fair to the work- 
man’s interests. In 1925 one of their spokesmen declared, 
“Education has been a false Messiah. .. . American labor 
has ceased to rely upon general public education.”” As a 

22J. M. Graybiel, The American Federation of Teachers, 1910- 
1928. Unpublished Master’s Thesis in the University of California 
Library, p. 35. See also E. P. Cubberley, Public Education in the 
United States (Boston: Houghton-Mifflin Co., 1919), pp. 118, 125-7 

_ 73 E. A. Lee (ed.), Objectives and Problems of Vocational Educa- 
tion (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1928), p. 378 

24M. T. Hodgen, Workers’ Education in England and the United 
States (New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1925), p. 167 

* Lee, op. cit., 1988 edition, p. 330 


25 H. M. Kallen, Education, The Machine and the Worker (New 
York: New Republic, Inc., 1925), pp. 4, 7, 11 
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result of such growing dissatisfaction, the enthusiasts among 
the labor group had early started the formation of special 
schools for their own members and supported by themselves, 
in which labor history, methods in labor organization, the 
conducting of public forums, the forming of codperatives, 
the legal phases of labor endothe general preparation 
of labor leaders was undertaken. In 1911, the National 
Women’s Trade Union League inaugurated a labor school 
in Chicago,* and in 1915 the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union launched the first of the schools called 
“Unity Centers,” which by 1925 had grown to twelve schools 
in ten cities and now enroll over twenty thousand members 
in more than six hundred study groups throughout the coun- 
try. Also, in the early 1920’s, the American Federation of 
Labor thought the objectives of developing more efficient 
members and of inculcating in them a chosen body of social, 
political, and economic doctrines, important enough to estab- 
lish its own “Workers’ Education Bureau” to codrdinate all 
labor educational activities. By 1929, ““Workers’ Universi- 
ties,” city labor colleges (forty-four in number), summer 
schools, forums, professional schools for labor organizers, 
and even a few elementary and high schools had _ been 
organized,’ most of them continuing until the present. 

It must be understood that this development represented 
a protest against the public vocational and industrial pro- 
gram as well; for labor claimed, “It is becoming obvious 
that vocational education is not workers’ education and forms 
no part of workers’ education in these United States or else- 
where.”’ The reason for this and the basic philosophy behind 
this dissent may be expressed thus: 


* Cf. Arthur Gleason, Workers’ Education (New York: Bureau of 
Industrial oon a 1921), pp. 18-19 
+ Ibid., ; Ibid., p. 32; Workers’ Educational Research Mono- 
graph, No. 3 (Now York: Workers’ Education Bureau Press 1929), 
pr; Be amaolnie, op. cit., pp. 483-434 
26 J. C. Kerchen, University of California Extension Division— 
Department of Labor Education, Annual Report to the Director (un- 
Bewlished), 1982-83, p. 2 
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“It is unreasonable . . . to expect the teachers in the lower and 
higher schools to understand or admit the special educational needs 
of the workers as a class. The nearest approach to such an under- 
standing has occurred in vocational education with well recognized 
results. Here the recognition of the special educational needs of 
the workers as an economic class is so complete that the curri- 
culum fails to consider the possibility of a removal from that class. 
. . .-The public schools fail to grasp the idea that true education 
means, first, training to earn a living; second, preparation for pro- 
motion; finally, and more important, instruction in the possibilities 
and methods of participation of all workers in the management and 
forming of financial policies of the industries in which they work.”7 


In brief, the worker wants “‘not education for culture 
but education for control” !* 

Present Status.—In recent years, as the movement has 
continued, the situation has become complicated by the rather 
general intrusion of Communistic elements to such an extent 
that many of the schools have been disowned by the more 
conservative labor leaders. Furthermore, the present size 
of the program has not fulfilled the expectation of the earlier 
prophecies. But workers’ education, nevertheless, refuses 
to die; in fact the felt grievances that first produced this 
organized protest of labor have apparently only been strength- 
ened and made more bitter with the passage of time. 

_ Significance.—Surely it is significant when such a con- 
siderable number of dissenters drawn from the ranks of the 
industrial element in our population, that group comprising 
in total more than half of the school’s population, subscribe 
to a philosophy diametrically opposed to the thinking of the 
educators now in control of our schools. The fact of its pres- 
ent partial eclipse cannot be too safely depended upon to in- 
dicate that the whole movement is rapidly on the way to 
complete extinction; neither is the fact that so few of those 
in academic circles have any real appreciation of the ex- 
27 Hodgen, op. cit., p. 268 
* “There can be no real freedom or democracy until the men who 


do the work in a business also control its management” (Bertrand 
Russell, Political Ideals, New York: Century Co., 1917), p. 26 
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istence and extent of such a movement, any proof of its 
unimportance. 

Would it not seem wise, then, for the educational philoso- 
pher to take into account this undercurrent of disapproval, 
this striving towards something not satisfied by our present 
school system? If this be not done, have the public schools 
of America the continued right to characterize themselves as 
satisfactory servants of all the children of all the people? 


RELIGION AND ETHICS IN MopDERN EDUCATION 


A summary of the current educational scene 


ROMAN 
Bivoric would be incomplete without the consideration 
epucation ere of two other forces at work on the schools, 


though largely from outside the public school 
itself. The first is the present Catholic parochial school 
program in this country,* which forthrightly sets about to 
instill in the children of as many of the Church’s adherents 
as can be reached, the way of life characteristic of that faith. 
The Church, according to their strongly maintained position, 


&¢ 


. . . does not claim exclusive control of the field of knowledge 
in the natural order but she does claim exclusive mandate for the 
manifestation of the supernatural truth revealed by the Son of God 
and she reserves at all times the right to enter and develop the field 
of all natural knowledge lest men in their limitations may infringe 
on her field of the supernatural.” 7° 

It will be remembered, from the historical survey of 
educational developments in America, how the Bible and re- 
ligious instruction were permanently removed from the pub- 
lic school curriculum in the middle of the last century,* and 
how the Catholic Church refused to accept the situation. 
One of their own number states it thus: : 

* Although Protestant parochial schools are not unknown in this 
country, they form an exceedingly small percentage of the total (vid., 
Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1931, V, 423) : : 

28 Archbishop of St. Paul, quoted by E. A. Fitzpatrick, Readings 
in the Philosophy of Education (New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 


1986), p. 690 
tp. 161 
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“Mann and the other educational reformers . . . seemed to 
realize the fact that religion is even more necessary for the public 
welfare than the other subjects of the curriculum, but it was their 
judgment . . . that religion could be taught effectively in the home 
and in the church rather than in the school. . . . The Catholic 
Church, however, did not concur in these judgments, and as we have 
seen, she set to work immediately and vigorously to build up a 
school system of her own in this country. In doing this the effective 
teaching of religion and of morality was her primary motive.” 7° 


The Program.—The church, therefore, developed a sys- 
tem whereby the secular subjects of the public schools were 
taught along with the religious, but taught from such text- 
books and by such teachers as would insure the presentation 
of the Catholic point of view wherever possible. By carrying 
out the Jesuit principle that calls for the inculcation in the 
faith from early infancy and continuing such indoctrination 
throughout the whole school career, the church has been able 
to exert an immense influence on this portion of its own con- 
stituency. This influence has been in the direction of the 
promulgation and maintenance of their characteristic phil- 
osophy, the resemblance of which to an earlier philosophy 
will at once be recognized from a declaration like this: 

“If in the early centuries of Christianity the Church was able 
to take to itself what was true and good in pagan philosophy and 
culture; if St. Augustine and St. Thomas of Aquin knew how to 
compel Plato and Aristotle to become helpers in the cause of Christ, 
why should we lose heart and imagine that the Church has lost the 
faculty of assimilation?” °° 

The Scope.—At the present time the total Catholic en- 
rollment in elementary and secondary parochial schools ap- 
proximates ten per cent of the public school population, and 
there is some indication that the movement is on the increase.* 
The importance of such a fact is undoubted; but the signifi- 
cance for the future of American education is somewhat 


obscure, since there is little evidence of the permeation of 


29T, EK. Shields, Philosophy of Education (Washington: Catholic 
Education Press, 1917), p. 405 

30 Quoted in Fitzpatrick, op. cit., p. 694 

* Encyclopedia of Social Sciences, op. cit., p. 423 
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the Catholic philosophy, whether for good or ill, into the 
general educational field of our day. 

The second of the two forces attempting to 
instill into American education the religious 
element now so plainly lacking, comes largely 
from among the Protestant forces. Accepting as a settled 
fact the separation of religion and public education, the 
effort of this group also has been largely directed toward 
the problem from without. The plan of most apparent 
promise is that which allows a short period daily to be set 
aside, in the public-school schedule, for religious training. 
It is usually carried on away from the school buildings, 
under the auspices of the different denominations in the 
proportion of their constituency in the schools and with the 
teachers furnished by the church. 

Historical.—The first attempt at such an arrangement 
was made in 1913 in connection with the famous “Platoon” 
schools of Gary, Indiana.** The idea spread and soon proved 
so popular that by 1932 a government survey revealed that 
pupils were being released from school for religious instruc- 
tion during school hours in both the high schools and ele- 
mentary schools of over two hundred cities and towns of 
thirty-five States. 

Legality —The question as to the legality of such re- 
ligious instruction at once comes to mind, with the answer 
that in practically no cases has it yet been settled by court 
decision. In a very few States, however, there is legislation 


PROTESTANT 
INSTRUCTION 


31 A. A. Brown, A History of Religious Education in Recent Times 
(New York: The Abingdon Press, 1923), p. 205-210 

32M. D. Davis, ““Week-Day Religious Instruction,” Office of Edu- 
cation, U. S. Dept. of Interior, Pamphlet No. 36 (Washington: U. S. 
Gov’t Ptg. Off., 1933), pp. 4-5. A most interesting fact to be noted 
is that the program is even more popular in the East and Middle West 
than in the so-called “Bible Belt” of the South; however, Chattanooga, 
Tennessee, has the most complete and highly organized single pro- 
gram. 
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specifically permitting the releasing of pupils from public 
school in order to attend upon religious instruction. * 

Conclusions.—Although the actual numbers involved are 
so far quite small, the movement now is of great promise, in 
the opinion of many educators, However, time only will 
reveal whether or not from this angle we have something of 
real significance in the matter of the formation of a fully 
balanced American educational situation. 
It is quite evident from this, that religion is 
not at the present time holding any large place 
in the philosophy of the public schools of 
America; but it is just as evident that the need for some 
kind of substitute control is realized. As a result of the 
sensing of that need has come the plan for stressing moral 
or character training as an essential part of the school 
program. This may be partly by way of reaction to that 
extreme materialism demonstrated in the preceding chapters, 
which has allowed it to be said, “There is nothing in the 
human being more than what he derives from the natural 
causes which have produced him. If we mean by ‘soul’ 
something in man distinct from nature, there is no soul.””** 
At any rate, practically all texts in principles and methods 
of education now recognize the desirability of including the 
ethical with the intellectual; many emphasize it. They agree 
that “the soundness of all education lies in its ability to 
develop desirable character traits in individuals” ;*° or to put 
it still more strongly, “education remains ieivos: and falls 
short of its full end if it fails to beget the loyalty to eternal 
principles, the good will, the creative responsibility which 
enter into the making of moral character.” *° 

33 W. W. Keesecker, “Laws Relating to the Release of Pupils from 
Ree Schools for Religious Instruction,” U. S. Government Pamphlet 

'34'W, EB. Hocking, Types of Philosophy (New York: Scribners, 
1929), p. 45 

35 Thomas and Lang, op. cit., p. 175 


36. A. Weigle, Religious and Seapets Education (New York: 
American Tract Society, undated), p 
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Historical_—The emphasis, of course, has its counterpart 
in the past; for example, the attitude of such leaders as 
Herbart and Comenius will be remembered. The former is 
represented as claiming that ‘‘moral strength of character”’ 
expresses the whole purpose of education, that “virtue is 
attained by the pupil when his perception of what is right 
and what is wrong is in complete accord with his deeds.”* 
Also Comenius said, “Education is to prepare the individual 
for eternal happiness with God by means of the acquisition 
of knowledge, virtue, and piety.” * 

Present Status——To explain the current interest in the 
teaching of morals, perhaps Dewey expressed the real cause 
when he remarked, “We do not emphasize things which do 
not require emphasis—that is such things as are taking care 
of themselves fairly well . . . a given epoch or generation 
tends to emphasize in its conscious projections just the things 
which it has least of in actual fact.’”*? When we face the 
facts apparent on every hand of the breakdown of public 
morals, “this prevalent disrespect for law, order, authority, 
and moral standards,’”*® the force of his observation is felt. 
But admitting the need for such education, what is the possi- 
bility of supplying that need through the schools? One writer 
at least has a very definite answer for this: “Children act 
as they have been taught or as society has let them teach 
themselves. Honesty, truthfulness, industry, and the other 
essential virtues of the moral life can be taught until they 
control so completely that men and women will not yield to 
any temptation to depart from the paths of moral rectitude.’”** 

If the correctness of the italicized statement so confidently 
made be assumed, what an indictment of the school is pre- 


37 F', P. Graves, Great Educators of Three Centuries (New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1912), p. 175 

38 Stephen Duggan, History of Education (New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Co., 1986), p. 173 

39 John Dewey, Democracy and Education (New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1924), p. 130 

40 Thomas and Lang, op. cit., p. 174 

41 W. S. Athearn, Character Building in a Democracy (New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1924), p. 32. Italics added 
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sented by the conditions in present-day society just mentioned! 
“Statistics in civilized lands make an almost tragic comment 
upon those institutions explicitly avowing their purpose to 
make good citizens, by showing an alarming increase in 
crime and a terrible percentage of adolescent criminals.” 

The Problem.—The problem of character training is ad- 
mittedly difficult, both because of these present adverse 
social conditions and because of the hindrances in individ- 
ual human nature. When we come to the proposing of a 
program, we find there are two schools of thought in the 
matter. One consists of those who would make it a specific 
training in habit formation, “an earnest, skillful moral in- 
struction designed to broaden and deepen the child’s under- 
standing of the excellence of right conduct.” “‘The school 
would not be living up to its obligation if it did not make 
provision for steady, regular reflection upon the things of 
highest excellence.”** Horne makes this first type of pro- 
cedure perfectly definite by listing twenty-five specific ways 
by which “right training” may develop a good character, of 
which the first one and the last two will suffice to typify 
the rest: “By having the native (that is, inborn) responses 
guided aright; ... by respecting the sense of right one has 
within him; . . . by sensing this voice of conscience, if we 
can, as for us the voice of God.’”” 

The second group, on the other hand, is of the opinion 
that the schools can only accomplish the result indirectly, 
and not by specific teaching: ‘‘Moral culture is, then, not a 
phase or a part of education, but the directing and organizing 
of the whole process of culture so that it may end in forming 


42 Arthur Holmes, Principles of Character Making (Philadelphia: 
Lippincott, eitndy, pp. 289-290 

43 Quoted in Q. A. Pe Ad of Education (New York: 
Prentice Hall, Inc., 1935), p. 

44 Henry Neumann, Baktcation for Moral Growth (New York: D. 
Appleton Co., 1933), p. 233 

45H, H. Horne, This New Education (New York: The Abingdon 

Press, 1931), pp. 187-195 
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happy and useful manhood and womanhood.”*” The strength 
of such a statement, it will be agreed, lies in its vagueness; 
there is little to attack, just as there is little to furnish 
concrete specification for action. 

Underlying Philosophy.—What is the nature of the think- 
ing pervading all this projected program for character educa- 
tion, whether general or specific? A survey of the literature 
on the subject will help to answer the question; it will show 
that the underlying philosophy may quite likely best be 
summed up in the assurance that “children are born good," 
and so 

“Instead of lamenting that there are no good children we sub- 
scribe to the doctrine that there are no bad ones. Faith in natural 
depravity has waned and faith in growing lives takes its place... . 
We no longer seek to force young lives into the set molds of our 
present ways, ways that we know to be but sad compromises, after 
all. Rather we would face them forward; stimulate them to self- 
realization. We do not know what they may yet attain to, but this 
we do know, that above all besides, we crave for them riches and 
power in the realm of character.” *8 

Such pronouncements as this are clearly reminiscent of 
Rousseau’s famous dictum, “The child is perfect as he comes 
from the hand of the Creator.” 

Conclusion.—It will probably occur to more than one, 
in reading the aspirations just stated, that no adequate pro- 
vision for the realization of that faith is suggested; that it 
lies largely in the realm of wishful thinking. The fact is, 
many educators are distinctly pessimistic as to the ability 
of the school with its present program even to make an 
effective start toward the much desired end of efficient moral 
training. So unless the educational proposals go deeper 
toward the roots of the problem than just now seems possible, 
Woelfel will be but expressing the conviction of many when 

46}, H. Griggs, Moral Education (Croton-on-Hudson: Orchard 
Hill Press, 1908), p. 54 

47 Holmes, op. cit., p. 289 


48H. F. Cope, Education for Democracy (New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1920), pp. 155-156 
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he says, ‘““The school has had no adequate philosophy. .. . 
We literally don’t know what to do about these things.” 

The situation has been brought up to the present date: 
the picture of American educational philosophy is now be- 
fore us. It will be well in the pages immediately to follow 
to consider the significance of what the current scene has 
revealed and to endeavor to formulate an opinion, in the 
light of that revelation, as to the great basic need of education 
and the possibility of meeting that need. 


In scanning the current scene, several move- 
ments having their influence on educational 
philosophy are to be noted, in addition to 
those treated in previous chapters. Among these are two 
ultra-modern philosophies, “independent reconstruction” and 
neo-realism, both of which have a considerable American 
following. The present status of psychology as it affects 
education deserves consideration as well. 

It is found, also, that the field of education for the in- 
dustrial worker in America is developing in ways diverse 
from, even antagonistic to, the main body of our educational 
thinking; consequently, the nature of this diversity and the 
philosophy behind this antagonism should be considered. 

Finally, the weakness in our modern educational philoso- 
phy due to the recognized lack of religious and even ethical 
sanctions, compels attention. The comparatively feeble at- 
tempts of organized religion to remedy the situation and the 
still more ineffective efforts of education itself to initiate 
character education, close the discussion. 


CHAPTER 
SUMMARY 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


1. Is higher education primarily vocational? Explain. 
2. What is your reaction to President Hutchins’ ideas? 
3. Is vocational education, as at present conducted in America, 


49 Norman Woelfel, Molders of the American Mind (New York: 
Columbia Univ. Press, 19338), p. 236 
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4. 
. Why is the relation between academic and vocational education 


) 
6. 
7 


3. 


more or less democratic than the rest of the public-school 
program? 
Do you believe that “morality can be taught”? 


now a more acute question than ever before? 
Has the status of the teacher in society changed in recent 
years? Explain. 


. How has recent educational philosophy influenced the relations 


between the school and the community? 

What would likely be the reaction of public-school pupils, 
particularly of high-school age, to the inclusion of religious 
instruction in the schools? 

Has the meaning of “culture” been modified in recent educa- 
tion? Explain. 

Evaluate the “honor system” in examinations in a program of 
moral education. 


. What are the chief provisions of the Smith-Hughes Law? 


Evaluate this in the light of current trends in education. 


. Trace the history of “Federal Aid for the Schools.” 


. Discuss the thesis that social control of moral education in 


the schools is either more or less advantageous than church 
control. 


. Give arguments for and against sectarian education by way 


of parochial schools. 


. What are the legal provisions in your State regarding the 


teaching of morals and of religion? How does it compare 
with other States? 
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XVI 
THE QUEST FOR CERTAINTY 


N the pages just preceding has been completed the two- 
fold task considered at the start of this treatise: the 
review of ancient philosophies with their impact on edu- 

cational history and the bringing down to date of the current 
philosophies of education with whatever they have promised 
for the present educational world. 

In a limited historical account such as this has 
been, of the many paths followed by man’s 
mind and the many proposals made, only occasionally has 
it been possible to make suggestions by way of appraisal of 
all that has been recounted. It seems time now to pause for 
a new and a fresher view: to see if here and there throughout 
the panorama of thought and action just outlined, a greater 
coherence cannot be developed; to reiterate and to strengthen 
some of the points so far merely hinted at; to learn whether 
meanings cannot now be detected, mistakes pointed out, and 
conclusions drawn that heretofore have not been entirely 
apparent. Such a view might help to clear up much that 
has so far been obscure and possibly even unintelligible in 
this history of educational philosophy. 

It will be remembered that the first chapter revealed the 

confusion by which the educated world has been beset, with 
some of the problems contributing to that confusion offered 
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in evidence. It seemed natural for education from the very 
first to turn to philosophy for direction and leadership; for 
philosophy has ever had a remedy ready to offer for all 
difficulties. Human reason was that remedy, “the power of 
intelligence in action” to meet any challenge both for philoso- 
phy and for education, which a world in turmoil might pre- 
sent. So the review now contemplated may well be reduced 
to the relatively direct task of providing us with a reminder 
of the many forms that reasoning took, of how and with 
what success the problems were met and of the final results 
that constitute the present bequest to education. 


I. THe Earty Periop 


To proceed, then, with the recapitulation and the at- 

tempted interpretation: 
The interesting fact was encountered that 
the early Greeks in their philosophy were 
strangely modern, with their atomic concept, 
their mind-and-matter dualism, their evolutionism, and all 
the rest. But the significant thing to have noted, as can now 
be seen from the better perspective of the afterview, was 
the occurrence, at the very start, of rationalism, the confident 
assurance in the ultimate efficacy of human reason. Thus 
early did puny man, here but for a day and essentially 
helpless in the grip of forces without and of his own untamed 
nature within, proclaim his defiance of the Infinite and de- 
clare his independence of aught but the forces residing in 
himself, 

On the strength of this immense self-confidence, the 
Greeks have to their credit accomplishments in the building 
up of a mental cosmos and an educational philosophy under 
the limitations within which they had been set that has been 
the marvel of the ages since. Their three greatest minds— 
Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle—rang the changes on the cen- 
tral theme: the first by saying that reason is the key to the 
good life; the second, that reason is the only road to truth; 
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while the third proclaimed reason not only as the guide to 
all happiness and virtue but as the crowning achievement 
of man. The later Greeks succeeding them proceeded to put 
these dicta to the test in various ways; but this only ended 
in failure and disappointment, resulting in a period when 
the lamp of reason threatened to be extinguished in the dark- 
ness of skepticism and despair. 
figiiarany Lt seemed for a time as if this might lead man 
cHRistiAnity t© look to another source of philosophic guid- 
ance; and at that juncture two rays of light 
shone out to relieve the thickness of gloom. One emanated 
from the reconstructed Judaism of Philo, but that light was 
dimmed and distorted by the obscuration of an already dis- 
credited paganism. Then almost immediately mankind was 
offered a second and supremely perfect alternative in the 
light that shone from a lone Cross on a lonely hill. It has 
been recorded how ecclesiastical man in general responded 
to that opportunity, neither by open refusal nor yet by free 
acceptance, but in a subtler way that had vastly more poten- 
tialities for future confusion than even a complete turning 
away would bring. In effect he said, “I gladly receive all 
that is acceptable to my intellect; that which does not satisfy, 
need not be rejected, but rather let it be modified to meet 
the criteria of my reason.” This was the foundation of the 
philosophic and educational structure for centuries to follow. 
Beginning with the Gnostic teaching, which 
sought to make of Christianity little but a 
mystic paganism, philosophy developed under 
the ministrations of the early church fathers into a blend 
of truth and error, which was later changed only in the di- 
rection of further compromise. The process ended in the 
fixing of a body of doctrine so distorted and so futile, in 
contrast with the purity and directness of the Scriptural 
teachings, that men were no longer able to weigh it in the 
scales of that reason in the name of which it had been con- 
ceived. Rather, they were forced to accept it, if they accepted 
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it at all, by a complete act of faith greater than that de- 
manded for the receiving of the pure Original, of which this 
was so sad a travesty. 

Thus was set the stage for scholasticism, that system 
which made of this syncretized dogma the supreme program 
of faith and practice, both for the churchman, the philoso- 
pher, and the educator. Then came the Dark Ages. 
Following this ecclesiastical betrayal of man’s 
philosophic needs, the intellectual world- 
leaders at the Renaissance repudiated the 
church and took matters again into secular hands, and in 
violent reaction to scholasticism, in its place set up their 
own vain substitute: faith in sheer human reason. This was 
done with the help of a newly revived paganism and under 
the spur of an incipient growth of scientific interest. 

It will be remembered how, inspired by the possibilities 
opened up by this glorification of man’s powers, the Renais- 
sance now gave humanity free rain. Everywhere man and 
his achievements, the individual and his self-expression, were 
the watchwords, and education was triumphant. But in spite 
of a period with many manifestations of great promise, 
human intellect failed to prove equal to the task of bringing 
man the satisfaction he craved, and the first burst of splendor 
began to fade out, in the schools as everywhere else, into 
the dimness of Ciceronianism and the dreariness of formal- 
ism. Again education had been betrayed by its self-appointed 
guides. 


THE 
RENAISSANCE 


In the midst of this scene of glittering intel- 
lectual tinsel bordered by dark shadows of 
social wrong and philosophic blindness came 
the protestant Reformation. And we have seen how this 
latter movement, which once more, as at the start of Chris- 
tendom, gave promise of putting before the minds of men 
the truth as revealed from a higher Source than this world, 
had its opportunity destroyed just as effectively as had been 
true of the early Catholics and for the same reason. For 


THE 
REFORMATION 
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here again, though in the schools alone this time, was man’s 
wisdom allowed to vitiate the Higher, by means of that 
humanism which had been the chief characteristic of the 
Renaissance and which was ultimately to prove just as dis- 
appointing in this new syncretism as it had previously been 
ineffectual when guided by intellect alone. 
are: Heedless of the warning given by the stirring 
anew of skepticism, the Protestants continued 
the spread of this humanism in their intel- 
lectual program until once again in their turn the leadership 
in intellectual affairs was taken away. This was done, it was 
noted, by the rise of early scientific realism, offset by the 
two contrasting philosophical schools of materialism and 
idealism, which in the seventeenth century headed up in 
the great Enlightenment. The era of which the Enlightenment 
was the center will be remembered for its long series of 
speculative philosophies, cynical and skeptical as many of 
them were, which succeeded in completely and finally divore- 
ing the religious element from the philosophic and ushered 
in the period that has extended to the present day. 
PRE-MopERN 4nd what interesting and bizarre proposals 
Boner many of them made, both for pure thought 
and more especially rat education! To men- 
tion but a few: Bacon, with his materialism, offset by 
Descartes and an equally confident idealism; Leibnitz, with 
his monads; Locke, the greatest rationalist of them all, with 
Rousseau making the logical application to education; their 
atheistic successors heading up in Hume, with his complete 
and deadly skepticism; Kant and his Pure Reason attempting 
to save the day; Hegel and his tenuous idealism—surely 
these are fit precursors of the philosophies we now call 
modern. They all have had something to contribute to edu- 
cational thinking, and the schools of today undoubtedly are 
different because of them; but whether the totality of their 
influence sums up for good or for ill must be answered on 
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the basis of a critical judgment of the present intellectual 
scene. 

The most recent era was ushered in by an even more direct 
and specific attention to educational problems, as evidenced 
in the ordered methodology of Herbart and Pestalozzi and 
the scientific rationalism of Comte and Spencer. This has 
all led naturally by way of such names as Froebel and Mann, 
Alcott and Hall, to the immediate culmination in the present 
system of educational philosophy. It would now seem appro- 
priate, with the help of this hastily reviewed background, to 
glance again at the situation that goes to make up modern 
educational philosophy, and in a somewhat less non-committal 
manner than we have heretofore adopted in most cases, to 
characterize its elements. 


II. Moprern EpucaTionaL PHILOSOPHY 


sporenrarici) LLU Wilk not againsbe necessary to consider at 
AND IwEAtisa - @Y_ great length the final significance of ma- 

terialism and idealism, since the description 
already given of them has probably sufficed to suggest the 
true appraisal. Thus, for materialism, we may need merely 
to point to the criticism of its opponents who see little to 
commend in a philosophy that in spite of its appeal to the 
demonstrable, in spite of its hard-headed practicability and 
its efficient self-reliance, “‘after centuries of effort is as help- 
less as ever to explain the growth of a flower or the laughter 
of a child.’ Idealism, on the other hand, while it offers the 
advantages of making allowance for the soul and its infinite 
potentialities, though it puts a greater stress on ethical de- 
velopment and causes man to feel like a reasoning being in 
a rational world, yet after all can offer what greater advan- 
tage than its rival? Being simply a product of the same 
human mentality from which it takes its chief emphasis, it 
tells men nothing that is really positive. As one has said, 
“Can idealism be accepted as a religion, and be truly satis- 


1 Will Durant, The Story of Philosophy (New York: Simon and 
Schuster, 1927), p. 5389 
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fying? Is it satisfying in these days of chaos, depression, 
international unrest, to live solely for the bare possibility 
of a Utopian society coming to this earth?” * 

The two points of view, then, may furnish the contrasting 
setting for the many schools of modern thought, but they, 
both alike, seem unable to make the final contribution to 
certainty and to ultimate assurance for which philosophy 
searches. | 
Next to be scanned is the era of science and 
its scientific method. The whole theme of the 
scientific approach was the conquest of the en- 
vironment; the development of science is often recounted as 
a saga of mastery. With all the triumphs of pure mentality 
throughout philosophical ages, man had always heretofore 
been forced to bow before uncompromising and often im- 
placable nature. But here, through scientific experimentation, 
was offered a promise of escape from limitations, and we 
have seen how high the hopes of man rose. Control seemed 
assured in the physical world, in the political world, in social 
relations. The great problems of the school began to shrink 
to insignificance in the face of an optimism such as this. 
But with the passing of the years, the victories of science 
have somehow tended to lose their glamor. Even natural 
scientists themselves have begun to develop humility before 
a growing distrust in the immutability of the basic laws of 
causation and of the constancy of matter and energy. As 
Doughton puts it: “The layman is perplexedly asking where 
is the certainty of science, when he finds scientists themselves 
discrediting theories that were long accepted as gospel truth. 
Darwinism is slipping; and Newton’s stable universe is being 
crowded aside by a popular version of Einstein’s relativity 
world where nothing seems to be stable.’”* 


2 Quoted by Caroline Zachry, “Children and Youth in a Depressed 
Society” in Harold Rugg (ed.), Democracy and the Curriculum (New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1939), p. 151 

3Isaac Doughton, Modern Public Education (New York: D. 
Appleton-Century Co., 1935), p. 225 
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Furthermore, no reminder should be needed of the fact 
that, even if the physical sciences were worthy of complete 
confidence, it would furnish no guarantee that their methods 
and conclusions would have any applicability in the field of 
social sciences. Morrison stated it thus: “The method of 
the physical sciences is inappropriate, the conception of 
causation found in them is inadequate, to explain what goes 
on in the realm of personality and of social relations.” * 

Education may well pause, then, before turning either to 
the physical or to the social sciences for final authority. It 
perhaps may not be long before the true situation will reveal 
itself to be this: “Science may be compared to a time-table 
which gives us the schedule of trains in all directions but 
tells us nothing of our destination. The present generation 
has lost its bearings and seeks them in vain in the time-table 
of modern science.” ° 
oA he But while education is being slowly forced to 

reconsider its once blind confidence in science, 
something remains to be said of that great and lusty offspring 
of the era of scientific faith, the doctrine of evolution. In 
the light of all the facts which were brought out in the dis- 
cussion of previous pages,* what is the reasonable position 
for the educator to take in this matter? Without doubt evolu- 
lution has its appeal in that it serves as a more satisfactory 
center about which the sciences and the philosophic systems 
of mankind can cluster, than many another source of inte- 
gration which man himself has proposed in the past. Because 
it thus seems to fill a need, the temptation has been strong 
to accept it as the key to the scientific riddles which ever 
plague the questioning mind. It appears to many to be so 
logical that it should be true; indeed, it must be true—but 
the insistent question remains, Js it true? Has it yet been 


4H. C. Morrison, Comment on “The Task of Education in a Period 
of Rapid Social Change,’ Educational Administration and Super- 
vision, V. 20 (January, 1934), p. 74 

5 Quoted in E. A. Fitzpatrick, Readings in the Philosophy of Edu- 
cation (New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1936), p. 21 
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squared with reality? Has it yet passed the tests which un- 
compromising science requires its theories to face before 
final acceptance can be given? 

Surely any impartial survey such as has been already 
essayed will not presume to offer an unqualified affirmative 
to those queries. Is it, then, the part of wisdom and fairness 
to claim that this only is true: that either one must unre- 
servedly accept the theory of evolution and so be classed 
with the recognized scientists and the intelligentsia, or else 
that by refusing so to accept, one must be branded as an 
ignoramus and an obscurantist? The evolutionist should re- 
member that at best he is only claiming adherence to a theory 
and that as a follower of science he also subscribes to the 
tenets requiring impartiality and verifiability. If his theory 
be true, time will so prove; if false, it is surely not the part 
of consistency to wish to hold it longer. And the educator, 
for his part, should embody the suspended judgment and 
the open mind of the interested but neutral spectator, leaving 
to those primarily concerned in the matter, the attempt at 
escape from those complicated and devious entanglements 
in which science is now ensnared in the process of maintain- 
ing a logical and defensible scheme of evolution. Let him 
not rush in to proclaim a hasty acceptance of a borrowed 
theory at the risk of a necessary about-face later, when the 
issues are finally made clear. And, after all, if all the 
claims of evolution were to be granted, what basic problems 
of education or of humanity would be solved? Even if in 
the eons to come the race might see, through the slow work- 
ings of its processes, the gradual amelioration of the sorry 
lot of mankind, as the claim is, that would be cold comfort 
amidst the frantic bewilderment of a present needy world. 


a Before the educational philosophy of the im- 
ercinusions mediate present can be properly considered 
Sr iry for appraisal, it is essential that some further 


thought be given to the real significance of 
John Dewey and the growth of his philosophic ideas. Whether 
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he has really developed a new and living educational phil- 
osophy, or whether his part has been merely to restate the 
ancient philosophies for modern ears, matters but little in 
the face of the fact that America continues, as she has for 
many a year, to look to him for educational leadership. So 
some analysis of his teachings is only simple prudence for 
those who might have it in mind to follow this leadership. 
First, a word as to pragmatism, the foundation upon which 
Dewey built. Its frank opportunism has already been noted, 
its willingness to seek its justification as it goes along, its defi- 
nition of truth as the expedient or the emotionally satisfying. 
Therefore, any world view that has no firmer anchorage than 
this can only disappoint when called upon to solve the really 
significant problems of life. The verdict on such a philoso- 
phy must surely be that it dissolves beliefs into quests, “‘eter- 
nities and necessities into change and chance, conclusions 
and finalities into processes,”® security and certainty into 
struggle and hope. In the shadow of this pragmatic back- 
ground stands the later Dewey. Because of this, we find not 
certainty depicted as a goal, but are told that we must con- 
tent ourselves with “the quest for certainty.” “The philoso- 
phy of education neither originates nor settles ends.” 
Along with all the other moderns, Dewey has a deep joy 
in his assurance of the ultimate domination of science and 
glories in the fact that science somehow makes possible “the 
direction of human affairs by itself.” It is admitted that 
science has not yet accomplished this, but nevertheless he has 
‘a supreme faith in the experimental use of intelligence in all 
situations of life.”’ What, then, is the final significance of 
Dewey’s impact on the philosophy of education? He has 
sought to glorify the method of science into a thing of 
supreme and ultimate value; he has sought to show that the 
6H. M. Kallen, “Pragmatism” in Encyclopedia of the Social 
Sciences (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1934), XII, p. 311 
7 John Dewey and J. L. Childs, “The Social-Economic Situation and 


Education” in W. H. Kilpatrick (ed.), The Educational Frontier (New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1938), p. 62 
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child, through the proper control of his life experiences while 
at school, may become a perfectly adjusted human being, 
growing toward inner harmony and toward peace with him- 
self and all men; he has sought to make of the progressive 
and democratic society the sufficient if ever-changing goal of 
striving; he has sought to propose as his religion the common 
fraternity of man. To the extent that men today are philoso- 
phically hard-headed, are concerned with the immediate and 
the seemingly practical to the exclusion of the transcendent 
and the spiritual, Dewey will perhaps be hailed as their 
spokesman and their product. If Dewey is right in believing 
that man is justified in being utterly confident in his ability 
to lift himself out of present intellectual confusion and social 
chaos by his own intelligence, his teachings will constitute 
the dominant educational creed. But if Dewey is wrong, we 
must look still further for the philosophy from which, and 
in which, the educational world of today can find the answers 


it seeks. 
Now, what of that great American shibboleth, 


THE oleth, 
PIC CR TIC ‘“‘democracy in education’’? It has shown itself 
pHILosopHy 20t only as the center of Dewey’s faith but 


also as the rallying point for all of modern 
educational philosophy. Yet when the glamor that surrounds 
it is pierced, a threefold weakness is revealed, a threefold 
doubt of its ability to serve as the great dissolver of the 
world’s troubles. 

The first doubt arises in the field of political science. 
For when in recent centuries has the prospect of the triumph 
of democracy in the world at large looked more gloomy 
than just now? To talk about democracy as the hope of 
mankind, when so many great nations appear bent on making 
a democratic form of government an anachronism, seems in- 
opportune, to say the least. True political democracy, for 
all we know, may be just as impossible of literal fulfillment 
in the present evil world as is general world peace or sur- 
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cease of hatred and discord between diverse nationalities and 
ideologies and sects. And it is coming to be realized that 
peace among men was only promised for a period beyond 
this present age, for a time when “the wicked cease from 
troubling and the weary are at rest.” 

The second doubt derives from a question as to the 
validity of the very philosophy of democracy, within such a 
nation as ours, though it may seem heretical to suggest such 
a thought. But when the matter is stated, as the quotations 
previously given in the discussion of the subject make evi- 
dent, that democracy as an idea depends on the success of 
the “participation of all its members on equal terms,” that 
it is ““a mode of associated living, of conjoint communicated 
experience,”’ it justifies the query, Is such a thing possible? 
Can it ever be realized until the “haves” of this nation 
voluntarily share their advantages with the “have-nots” and 
till the underdog in his turn becomes capable of equal 
altruism when entrusted with power? In other words, will 
it ever be until human nature becomes no longer human 
nature, and the leopard changes his spots? If, as seems ap- 
parent, a new spirit in man is requisite for the success of 
true democracy, then no process of social evolution, no 
“broadening of intellectual sympathy,” will change man- 
kind’s heart of stone to a heart of flesh; and humanity must 
look elsewhere than to a democratic philosophy to achieve 
that goal. 

The third doubt comes from a distrust of the school’s 
ability to accomplish that which is necessary to save the day 
for democracy. We have already seen that the schools are 
expected to bring to pass “‘a continuing process of the trans- 
formation of society by the education of men of good will” 
and that this Utopia may be looked for through the applica- 
tion of intelligence to the problem. It is a logical confidence, 
of course, since the age of rationalism brought about the 
birth of the concept of modern democracy, and therefore 
human reason might be expected to maintain democracy’s 
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safe continuance. But in the light of our previous study of 
the nature and accomplishments of man’s intelligence as ap- 
plied to the great problems of philosophy, it would seem that 
not too complete an optimism is justified here. At a time 
when wrong decisions and faulty conclusions give promise 
of bringing consequences more dire than at any previous 
time in the history of the race, one would wish to lean on a 
sturdier support than is this revival of Socrates’ dictum that 
knowledge alone is virtue. 

It may conceivably be, then, that we must look elsewhere 

than to the democratic philosophy of education for a solution 
of the world’s ills! 
As the subject of progressive education is con- 
sidered once again, it will readily be agreed 
that here is modern man at his best, and ex- 
pressing himself regarding the most perplexing and the most 
fascinating subject in all of education: the child and his 
place in society. If educational philosophy, through the me- 
dium of the progressive movement, is able to evolve a satis- 
factory solution to this problem, there is no other problem 
in all the field of human endeavor that need be regarded as 
too difficult to attempt. 

The situation may be stated thus: Education is faced with 
the fact that the child as an individual and society as a group 
of individuals present a diametrical opposition which is deep- 
seated and inescapable. The child is at heart a pure indi- 
vidualist, and the adjustment which society requires of every 
one of its members is foreign to his nature and must ever 
be an acquired accomplishment. The record indicates that 
in the early history of progressivism no very extensive at- 
tempt was made to recognize or to face this dichotomy, with 
the consequence that the early child-centered school only 
exaggerated the anti-social side of the child’s nature. This, 
in turn, resulted in the extravert tending to develop into the 
ruthless leader and the introvert withdrawing further into 
himself and becoming still more unadjusted. 
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There was a natural reaction to this allowing of a freedom 
that tended to border on anarchy, and relief was sought. One 
obvious way of correcting the situation was open to the new 
movement. That was to revert to the time-honored method 
of curbing the child’s anti-social propensities by the instal- 
lation in the school of a training program for teaching the 
individual to adjust. To the credit of the wisdom and com- 
mon sense of the rank and file in progressivism, that is the 
method which has been largely adopted. It is frankly a com- 
promise with conservatism and, moreover, presents to the 
progressive teacher a much more difficult task than was hers 
under the old regime. For using the machinery of creative- 
ness, activity and self-expression of the child-centered school, 
the progressive is faced with the problem of allowing child- 
freedom to the full limit of reasonableness and yet at the 
same time seeing to it that the child draws back when he 
begins to overstep his neighbor’s rights. With the help of 
a well-trained and carefully selected teaching force, and 
directed by an administrative group fired with an admirable 
enthusiasm, this program of “conservative objectives in a 
liberal setting” is proceeding apace. With the passing of 
the years, it may be expected that the results obtained will 
become more and more satisfactory, though admittedly only 
a palliative in the search for the final true adjustment. 

But there is a second group, it will be remembered, more 
radical than the rest, who have never relinquished their 
original proposal to make education conform to the demands 
of the individual child. Their suggested solution of the 
problem is forthright and has the appearance of logic: if it 
is found that the product of the progressive school fails to 
fit into a society conditioned on conservative lines, let society 
be reconstructed to furnish a fit setting for the “new child.” 
And, therefore, the progressives, so believing, proceeded to 
preach the doctrine of a new social order. Not all of them, 
let it again be repeated, had in mind “red revolution”; but 
since even the least radical of them was convinced of the 
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basic failure of the capitalistic system as it now stands, the 
result when translated into practical teaching terms was dis- 
tinctly subversive of the existing order of things. The effect 
of this teaching in practical political affairs when a school 
generation so indoctrinated enters into the nation’s life may 
perhaps best be judged by the political events of very recent 
years. 

But granting that the social order were changed, would 
the fundamental problem be solved? Is there any condition 
of society that has yet been envisioned, taking the whole 
range from conservative democracy to complete communism, 
which promises any better adjustment of the child to that 
order? Will the new child in the new society be any better 
off, any more completely adjusted, than before? The basic 
weakness in the reasoning seems to proceed from the idea 
that somehow an ideal environment will call forth an ideal 
child. It is the old prophylaxis theory again, “If no en- 
vironmental causes of difficulty exist, no wrong behavior will 
result.” But the facts all seem to favor the conviction that 
the individual in the changed situation will still have his old 
weaknesses, his old inability to maintain self-discipline, for 
no proposal of the new regime gives any promise of getting 
at the root of personality difficulties. The only solution 
would appear to lie, then, in a direction foreign to the think- 
ing of this type of progressive: in the developing of an in- 
dividual so changed that the elements of discord in him are 
removed and a reconstructed society made different because 
composed of such changed individuals. If, then, this reason- 
ing be correct, the progressive seems to be attacking the 
matter from the wrong end, and his plan would therefore 
appear to be foredoomed to failure. 

It will be freely acknowledged that there are many to 
whom this last argument is unacceptable, but the burden is 
on those so believing to demonstrate that the changing of 
the social order, if such could be accomplished, would pro- 
duce the results predicted. 
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If the opposition group, the conservatives, be 
considered next, the question naturally arises 
as to whether they are guiding themselves by a philosophy 
of any deeper discernment, of any more promise for the 
permanent clearing-up of educational confusion, than is true 
of the progressives. To come at once to the main issue, and 
speaking first of those upholding secular traditions, their 
thesis reduces to the claim that the established standards of 
earlier days are capable of furnishing all needed direction 
for present wise procedure and can insure the maintenance 
of all desirable life values. But on what were these standards 
of the past based? Reflection shows that they were founded 
on man-made conventions alone, and as such gave then, and 
give now, no more real promise of supplying supremely 
effective life-motivation than any set of similarly conceived 
standards of a more recent date. They are goals toward 
which to aim, true, but where is to be found the dynamic 
to achieve them? 

Turning now to the small group of religious idealists 
among the conservatives, it may simply be remarked that 
if they in their turn stress only standards and goals without 
explaining how to supply the motivation, they are bound to 
be no more effective than the secular conservatives. And if 
they substitute for the need for motivation, charming talk of 
inevitable evolutionary development and “the increasing 
spread of good will and brotherhood among men,” which 
so frequently makes up the sum of their argument, their 
effectiveness is still not improved. If, however, as maybe 
true of some of them, their thought is to build their edu- 
cational and ethical structure on something more substantial 
than wishful thinking, if they propose to look to Sources 
higher than man, ‘the situation takes on new meaning. It 
will be well, however, in the light of its potentially vital 
significance, to postpone for just a few pages the further 
consideration of this one particular matter. 
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III. FurtHerR Mopern TRENDS 


In a manner similar to the discussion just preceding, it 
may be of value to consider for a moment the further trends 
in the present educational milieu. It will be convenient to 
take them up in the order of their treatment in the preceding 
chapter. 

First, a brief word regarding those advo- 
cating “independent reconstruction.” It will 
be recognized that this group without doubt 
appreciates the difficulty of the real problem, that of the 
reconciling of child and society. But as far as the present 
proposals stand, they seem to be suggesting that the child 
be surrounded with a school situation such as to insure a 
double accomplishment: that of reconstructing his own per- 
sonality and at the same time reconstructing his own social 
environment, each to integrate with the other at the will of 
the growing individual. How this is to be achieved seems 
to wait on further development of their program; at present 
there is little to appraise. 

The new realism as applied to the schools 
marks no apparent advance over the secular 
conservatives so recently considered; and though the basis 
of their inspiration goes back to ancient thought, the philoso- 
phy stands or falls with the other type of conservatism on 
the same ground. The thesis of both maintains the power of 
man to solve his own problems; and as with the others, we 
have the right to demand a factual demonstration of that 
power. In other words, we can justly ask the neo-realists 
what they have to propose which surpasses the other group, 
or how through taking thought, man is to find adjustment 
and peace. 


INDEPENDENT 
RECONSTRUCTION 


NEO-REALISM 


The subject of the possible contribution of 
psychology to education can here be dismissed 
with the observation that when the conflicting schools of 
thought have finally composed their differences and can with 
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a united front proceed to apply their undoubted resources 
to the enrichment of educational philosophy, it will at that 
time be appropriate to evaluate their proposals sympatheti- 
cally. 

It would be quite easy in considering the 
philosophic implications of vocationalism to 
become engrossed in the old but intriguing 
controversy of liberal versus vocational education; but the 
point to make in that connection would seem to be simply 
that the contest is not settled by stressing either point of 
view to the exclusion of the other. The “liberal” advocates 
have for long had their day; it is only proper that modern 
education should give opportunity for some expression of 
contrasting claims. The violent hostility toward it which 
has arisen in many circles, particularly in higher education, 
is not complimentary to the fairmindedness of educators. 
It is hoped that vocational education will not long need to 
continue to be considered merely as an opposition movement, 
but that it will hasten to develop that which it now lacks, 
a philosophy of its own based on a foundation broader than 
that of the historic manual-training thesis. 

The possibilities of workers’ education have 
already been discussed; it only remains to 
point out that at best the doctrines of this 
group make no claim of application other than in their own 
limited sphere. Therefore, it would seem to have little to 
offer to general education. But this also should be evident, 
that the worker’s philosophy behind the visible protest, with 
its apparent narrowness of outlook and its quite manifest 
immediate trends toward communism or worse, cannot safely 
be disregarded. Its potential menace for all that is implied 
in true Americanism, if it is allowed to develop in its present 
directions, calls loudly for protective action of some kind. 
The decision as to whether the only wise answer is complete 
eradication, if that be possible or desirable, or whether on 
the other hand it may be made beneficial by being guided 
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into constructive channels, will demand a higher type of 
educational statesmanship than at present gives promise of 
being made available. 

It is perhaps fair to give the reminder, in 
regard to the modern parochial-school pro- 
gram of the Catholics, that the educational 
philosophy of the medieval church, while it 
still had full command of the schools, failed completely to 
satisfy the world that the church was the repository of all 
truth. Is it not reasonably evident, then, that no matter how 
widely the movement may spread among Catholic constituen- 
cies, it will not succeed in vitally influencing general educa- 
tional philosophy of the present day? 

As for the Protestant efforts by way of the extra-school 
instruction, on the other hand, the present development as 
it now stands appears to many to offer even less promise, 
at least as far as numbers are concerned, of vitally affecting 
secular educational policies. Should the movement continue 
to spread, and a definite philosophy develop from it, it will 
then be important to attempt the true evaluation. If there 
be a philosophy implicit in the Christian faith which still 
has its contribution to make to education—and that momen- 
tous idea will be considered in the closing chapter to follow— 
the effective approach to the schools will undoubtedly need 
to be made in a manner supplementary to this extra-school 
experiment. 


CATHOLIC AND 
PROTESTANT 
INSTRUCTION 


There remains to be considered the final phase 
of the modern educational scene, character 
education. It is fitting that it should close the 
survey for, all in all, does not the enthusiasm for ethical 
training in the schools epitomize the whole present-day edu- 
cational philosophy? Here we have, in concrete presentment, 
the basic thesis running all through past and current think- 
ing: confidence in human intelligence to achieve success when 
required to grapple with the problem of resolving the diff- 
culties raised by the nature and conduct of man himself. 
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Apply intelligence to the whole educational regime, the argu- 
ment runs, that it may be made conducive to the formation 
of good character, and make provision for the training of 
the youth to insure that he himself will perceive the desir- 
ability of the attainment of highest moral excellence. 

Will this accomplish the desired end? Let the voice of 
disillusioning experience make rejoinder. 
conclusions What, now, in summation, is the essence of 

. the conclusions to be drawn from this series 
of reflections on the moving panorama of educational philoso- 
phy? Surely it appears that man has left no pathway unex- 
plored in his search for the proper method of the application 
of reason to the improvement of youth and to the making of 
a better world as well. That his success has been scanty, all 
the facts shout, and the fresh evidence of every new day adds 
confirmation. But if he refuses to despair, what then remains 
for him? Shall he tear down and build again; or once again 
retry the old ways; or look for still further light from the 
wisdom of man? 

This is truly not too encouraging a prospect, but does 
nothing else offer? Perhaps it may. For if man is willing 
at long last to admit the failure of the best that he can do, 
it may open the way for another possibility. Does such 
exist? Now, at length, we are ready to attempt the answer. 
Let an open mind be kept until the further facts are known, 
the remaining possibilities explored. 


een This chapter has attempted to make brief com- 
ee ment by way of appraisal, on the ancient, the 

pre-modern, and the present-day philosophies 
of education. To sketch this procedure briefly: 

The Greeks set up the concept that reason was sufficient 
to show man the way he should go, and the educational 
philosophers of the years following never forgot that dictum. 
Philo essayed to incorporate Greek reason into Judaism, and 
the church fathers made the same attempt for Christianity. 
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The Renaissance revived pure paganism once more and de- 
veloped the cult of humanism. The Protestant leaders allowed 
this humanism to vitiate their educational program and pre- 
pared the way for the enthusiasm for man and his ways and 
wisdom that characterized the Enlightenment and the edu- 
cational philosophy that followed. 

In considering modern developments in the philosophy 
of education, the failure of idealism and materialism to bring 
assurance was noted, and the equal failure of science and 
its byproduct, evolution, to lead man aright. The philosophy 
of Dewey was somewhat critically evaluated, as well as 
his great enthusiasm, the philosophy of democracy. After a 
consideration of the progressive and conservative schools of 
thought in education, the further developments characteristic 
of the present were scanned. The chapter closed with a 
suggestion that man perhaps had still to look beyond the 
present horizon in his search for philosophical and edu- 
cational satisfaction. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


1. What is the relation of a “teacher’s creed” to the philosophy 
of education? 

2. Compare the philosophy of vocational education and of 
Workers’ education. 

3. Can you name some occupations that have no need for a 
philosophy? 

4. Can you understand why some teacher-training institutions 
refuse to give a course in the philosophy of education? 

5. At what stage in a teacher’s training should the course in 
educational philosophy be given? 

6. To what extent is character formation the true aim of edu- 
cation? | 

7. Do you believe that the personality of the teacher is the all- 
important thing in effecting character development? 

8. Can morality be taught apart from religion? 

9. Do you consider the general prospect for philosophy of edu- 
cation encouraging or discouraging? 

10. What do you consider the most hopeful aspect of the present 


educational situation? 
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FLL Aenea the status of week-day religious instruction in your 

tate. 

*12. Suggest a program for character development. What is the 
place in it of physical punishment? 

*13. Can you validate the statement that vocational subjects have 
cultural value? Find reasons for making vocational education 
compulsory in the schools. 

*14, What were the Greek and Roman ideas in general of liberal 
and vocational education? Explain. Name three great Greek 
theorists and explain their principles of education in this 
regard. ; 

*15. Historically, what has been the attitude of labor and of capital 
toward vocational education? 
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XVII 
THE END OF THE QUEST 


F the closing thoughts of the previous chapter were to be 
recapitulated, it would be only to return once more to 
the challenging question that was raised in the opening 

pages of this book: What is the way out of educational con- 
fusion—where is certainty to be met? For now that the com- 
pleted survey of man’s past and recent efforts to achieve 
that certainty offers a fuller overview than before, what 
assurance does it bring? Has mankind yet found the answer 
to the age-old quest; did education ever obtain from phil- 
osophy the promised wisdom for its leading? Who is there 
to claim it? 

Is there nothing else, then? Is education, along with its 
self-appointed mentors, doomed to continue always as before, 
“ever learning and never able to come to the knowledge of the 
truth’? Must we admit that modern education has irrecover- 
ably lost its soul; that hope is vain? Long ago there was 
recorded in a Book the question of an earnest seeker: “Is 
there no balm in Gilead; is there no physician there?” And 
mayhap the answer can come only after arriving at the 
humbling conclusion that the same Book so unmistakably and 
uncompromisingly points out, “It is not in man that walketh 
to direct his steps.” If that conviction be reached; if edu- 
cation no longer is willing to follow blind guides, those who 
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have left empty the souls of the hungry and caused the 
drink of the thirsty to fail, then let us turn away and look 
to some other source, even, it may be, the only Source 
remaining. 
ston la Twice in the recounted history of educational 
ALTERNATIVE Philosophy, it will be remembered that some- 
thing appeared that made a bold and arresting 
contrast to the tentative proposals and confusing doctrines 
of humanly conceived programs. That something was Chris- 
tianity, with all that it promised both for education and for 
philosophy. Here we meet with “thus saith the Creator,” 
not “thus reasons the creature”; we are hearing now, not 
the man-made dogmas of an ecclesiastical body nor of the 
tenuous etherealism of an equally man-made religious ideal- 
ism—not of the pious but utterly futile faith in the spread — 
of good-will among men—but of that true and living phil- 
osophy offering assurance here and security hereafter, which 
is nowhere to be found but in the inspired pages of the Old 
and New Testament Scriptures. Here, in spite of man’s long 
neglect and wilful scorning, are the perfect answers given 
by the Supreme Intelligence. Here we are pointed to the 
One who alone is “the Way, the Truth, and the Life.” 

Let it be made clear that the concern is not with theology 
or with theological systems but rather with the answer to 
this one positive and insistent question: Acknowledging the 
poor success that man has so far found by way of his own 
mentality and admitting the evident fact that not yet has 
Christianity been allowed to have direct and complete appli- 
cation to the affairs of men, is not the trial of such an ap- 
plication to the problems of educational philosophy now long 
overdue? 

Let us see, then, what this Christianity may be that we 
would consider for the clarification of educational confusion. 
If it be not the Christianity of Scholasticism, or the Christian 
humanism of the somewhat later years; if it be not the 
modern version of that Christian humanism which present- 
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day religious idealism seeks to promote, the school has the 
right, if only because of its past disappointments and long 
misguidance, urgently to demand a clear statement of what 
this Christian philosophy of education may be, this which 
claims to be the answer to all the world’s eager seeking. 
Let us, then, in the words of no ecclesiastical creed or dogma, 
but in the light of nothing other than the unequivocal 
statements of the infallible Scriptures themselves, seek to 
examine it. 

The facts stand out clearly: True Christianity 


WHAT A ( 
CHRISTIANITy When it was given to the world came not as a 
IS program of ethics or a system of worldly in- 


stitutions, not as a religion of rigid rules or 
of mere definitions, certainly not as a collection of “cun- 
ningly devised fables,”’ and not even simply as a “way of 
life” for us to live; but it came as a life and that the 
supremely unique life of the everlasting Son of God. This 
Good News, this Gospel, was not another worldly philosophy, 
nor another gospel by man—for man has no gospel; it was 
the gospel of God Himself. Here, now, is not man feeling 
out after God, but God stooping down to man. Here is not 
man seeking to make a better man but an offer to him of a 
divine enduement of power, without which he is helpless; 
most certainly here is not man undertaking to make for him- 
self a god of his own fashioning, for not such is the God of 
the Bible. Here is not even the codperation of God with man 
or of man with God, to the uplifting of an individual or of 
- a race—the creature must be nothing; God must be all. The 
gospel, then, is solely and uniquely “the power of God unto 
salvation to everyone that believeth” and only by sincere re- 
pentance and humble acceptance of the finished work of 
Christ, each individual for himself, is the miracle of the 
new life wrought in the experience of anyone on earth. 
History tells us of the results this New Life achieved: 
how the pagan peoples stood amazed, and the world since 
has never ceased to marvel at the transformation of those who 
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accept the Good News; at the brotherly love in the midst of 
hate, at the personal purity out of utter corruption, at un- 
selfishness in a world of grasping self-seeking, at fearlessness 
in the face of persecution and death, which have ever charac- 
terized the true Christian. We are told, too, of Him who 
brought these good tidings to men, of One who lived as never 
man lived while on this earth, whose death was a tragedy 
like no other death in all the annals of time, but whose cross 
of shame was transformed into mighty victory by the tri- 
umph of the resurrection; this was the Man who, in bringing 
the message to mankind, revealed Himself as very God; this 
the Man who brought the offer of salvation to a needy and a 
sin-sick world. 

What are the elements of this Gospel? What is the fulness 
of this message? The uniquely and divinely inspired Word 
wherein alone the truth is to be found reveals a many-fold 
answer, though all surely blending into one glorious and 
perfect whole. 

It is the Gospel whose Author and Revealer is God; there 
now may man have the problems solved and the difficulties 
removed by which he has so long been troubled. It is the 
Gospel of the grace of God, wherein human merit has no 
part. By the meditation of that Grace, those sinful by nature 
and by practice have the offer of a redemption brought down 
from above. It is the Gospel of the love of God, of infinite 
Love toward the utterly undeserving. It is the Gospel of the 
cross of Christ, that cross which alone makes possible the 
saving of a lost and rebellious race, since through the blood 
shed thereon by the spotless Son of God, Himself both Savior 
and God, atonement once and for all was made for the sin 
of the world. On that cross was settled the otherwise in- 
soluble problem of the union of justice and mercy. That 
atonement, sufficient for all mankind, needs only the act of 
acceptance of a humble and a contrite heart to bring to that 
heart life everlasting.* 


* John 3:16 
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It is the Gospel, then, of the new birth, the miracle of 
that grace which means, for the man who in simple faith 
believes and accepts the substitutionary atonement of Christ, 
not a lifetime to be frantically spent in the attainment of 
merit but an experience to be felt, a free gift to take. It 
means a Spirit to indwell the inner man, the Spirit of the 
living Christ, which alone transforms and glorifies the erst- 
while sinful life. Thereby the Christian is not now the man 
he once was; he is a new creation. By prayer, he has constant 
access through the Spirit to God Himself. No longer is he 
bound by the chains of fleshly weakness and despair; he has 
“the life that is Christ.” | 

It is the Gospel of peace, peace with God through the 
peace of God, of the fellowship for time and eternity of the 
creature with his Creator, instead of the justly deserved wrath 
of the Holy One. It is the Gospel of the kingdom, that king- 
dom wherein all nations in His own good time will crown 
Him Lord of all. It is, finally, the everlasting Gospel, one 
throughout all ages, which was before the foundation of the 
world, is now in the present evil world, and will be in all 
eternity to come. 

If this, then, be Christianity, if this be the very word 
from God Himself, why, through all these weary years of con- 
fusion and failure has not the whole race of needy creatures 
long ago turned to it, for the healing of its mortal ills? The 
full and tragic answer must ever be unknown on this earth, 
for the stubbornness of the human heart no man can fathom. 
But this we know: there Christianity has stood, unique in its 
incomparable grandeur, its standards fixed and eternal, ever 
since its first glorious annunciation, waiting for the seeker 
but to look and to live. And never, in spite of all the deadly 
opposition of its enemies, in spite of the still deadlier favor 
of its false friends, has there been lacking a body of true 
believers for a testimony of its truth and its power. What 
the indifferent and the scoffing world owes throughout those 
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years to this faithful remnant, numerous perhaps at times, 
pitifully small at others, in the way of the stabilization of 
society and the suppression of rampant evil, only eternity 
will make known. 

But what has this Christianity, which contains 
within itself so much of promise for the race 
and of hope for the single soul, to offer for 
education? Does the same Book that opens up for man the 
way to God have a solution for the problems of this earthly 
life as well? Must not the answer be obvious; would not 
the One who alone understands the hearts and intents of men 
have given in the pages of His revelation sure guidance to 
the teacher who would seek to lead aright the youth entrusted 
to his care? Is not the only true integration that which 
makes Christ the center? Is not the true pragmatism that 
which can say, “I know Whom I have believed”? Let every 
teacher make reply who has appropriated to himself and to 
his own life the Word divinely spoken; let none deny who 
has failed to put it to the test. 

In those Sacred Pages alone are given in concrete demon- 
stration the attributes of ideal teaching; there appears the 
perfect Teacher. Man has not yet glimpsed the simplicity, 
albeit the completeness, of the educational philosophy pro- 
pounded and elucidated in the Scriptural narrative. There 
and only there is available a treatise on true education, its 
nature and its content, second to none on earth. There a 
manual of method is found which needs not long and 
laborious experimental development, since no faulty human 
ever devised its techniques. 

It is true that the books have probably yet to be written 
that will satisfactorily take this history and these principles, 
this philosophy and these methods, and translate them into 
complete rules of daily practice for the secular classroom; 
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it may be that few will ever be written.* The Word of Truth 
is not intended for the understanding of those who have in 
their own right no claim on it. And so perhaps no such com- 
pendium can hope to furnish to the educational philosopher 
or the working teacher the enlightenment and the enablement 
which have never been promised to a world trusting in itself 
but rather are promised to the true believer as a personal 
transaction, through prayer and the study of the Word,** be- 
tween that believer and the Spirit of God. Therefore, let 
that one, whether he be the humblest classroom worker or 
the mightiest figure in educational philosophy, look not to 
himself or to the mind of man for his guidance; thereby 
he will be but repeating the failure of the past and the 
present educational world. Let him seek his wisdom from 
the Source of wisdom; there only is certainty; there only is 
true direction. And what success awaits the endeavor! 

If at this point it be clear that Christianity 
uniquely claims to have the solution for edu- 
cational confusion, and if something of the nature of this 
Christianity has been made evident, it would be appropriate 
to give a backward glance once more at the stages of educa- 
tional history and the problems that have arisen in the course 
of that history, to see what application may now be possible 
and what lessons may now be drawn in the clear light of this 
new and revolutionary point of view. 

As the ancient philosophers are passed in review, one is 
deeply impressed with their recognition, right from the very 
beginning, of the foundation problems of human life. Mon- 
ism or dualism, mechanism or purpose, mind against matter, 
reason against authority; all are subjected to the scrutiny of 


A REVIEW 


* Several books on secular educational method or philosophy with 
the Christian emphasis have been published, and they appear as a 
special group in the bibliography at the end of this chapter; none of 
them, however, consistently maintains the point of view held by this 
text regarding the deity of Christ and the infallibility of the 
Scriptures. 

** Nor, let it be said, is there any promise of enlightenment 
through some esoteric revelation of mysticism. 
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those Greek minds that were the equal of the greatest in his- 
tory. Nothing is slighted, no clue too obscure to attempt to 
follow to the logical end. Here in ever-increasing assurance 
is the assertion developed that man possesses through the gift 
of his own reason that which alone is necessary to the finding 
of the answer to all mysteries, to the achievement by humanity 
of all knowledge. Yet even before the end of this early period 
began the long series of fluctuations of emphasis, the eager 
seizing first on one idea and then on another—now idealism, 
now materialism; now hedonism, now stoicism; now skepti- 
cism, now belief; now hope, now despair—which made 
glaringly evident, had there been any willing to admit it, 
that reason after all was as the ashes of Dead Sea fruit, 
that never thus could certainty be found. 

We can only wonder, then, while at the same time ac- 
knowledging the never-failing parallelism with human nature 
of all the ages, at the dogged persistence of this faith in the 
mentality of man in the face of demonstrated failure, at this 
refusal to look beyond the limited horizon of the earth, even 
when celestial gleams shone forth. 

THE MEDIEVar Dut if the blindness of the Greeks were a 
Seno thing to marvel at, what may be said of the 

age succeeding! What palliation is to be of- 
fered for that which took place at the coming of Christ and 
in the years to follow? For then was offered the perfect 
alternative to the proved fallibility of the human mind; then 
was given the revelation which needed only a faithful trial 
to demonstrate its infinite completeness and its supernal 
efficacy. The unexplainable foolhardiness, the unbelievable 
effrontery, which led mankind in the early Christian era to 
take the perfect Word of Life and dress it up in the grotesque 
garb of men-pleasing sophistry, will ever stand as the prime 
example of the way man acts and the path he pursues when 
he is led by his own wilful wisdom. 

It seems perfectly clear now, the significance of the schol- 
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astic debate on the subject of faith and reason. This was 
not some new development of philosophic hair-splitting on 
questions of insignificant moment; this was instead the clever 
way by which man sought to justify himself, however de- 
viously, in the course he had chosen. One consistent direc- 
tion was maintained, and that direction was never toward 
the Source of truth. In spite of the pleadings of a faithful 
few, in spite of the warnings of the pure Word itself yet in 
his possession, the medieval mind ever in greater and greater 
measure built into his philosophy, his education and his 
dogma, the vaporings of human intelligence and substituted 
the finite for the Infinite as his guide. 

And of what had the Renaissance to boast? 


THE venais 
RENAISSANCE 4 Little more frankness in its independence of 
AND THE authority had this new era, and it thus was 
MPR ARUATION enabled to give a completer demonstration of 


the utter sterility and the essential nothing- 
ness of the untrammeled wisdom of this world, even in the 
midst of its splendid display. Of what avail was such mental 
glory if it were only to end in the dimness that was its 
ultimate fate? 

It would almost seem to justify a catch of the breath as 
it is realized how close the leaders came, in the Protestant 
Reformation period that followed next, to applying the one 
thing needful to bring to educational philosophy the seal of 
absolute truth, the quality of sure guidance. But apparently 
the lesson was not yet learned; not yet had human brilliance 
lost its deceptive glow. So there is seen a new syncretism, 
a fresh betrayal of truth as Protestant educational philosophy 
turned to humanism for its content; and education was left 
to continue on its old, stumbling way. 

Following the Reformation, not centuries are 


POST- 
required to give education the boldness to 

PROTESTANT eat: F ery yeep rc 

ae reak away from ecclesiastical domination as 


was the case with the medieval school, but 
after only scant decades does secular philosophy again take 
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the leadership from the church. Why not, it may fairly be 
asked, if that church, while itself having the truth, proposed 
for the school curriculum nothing better than the stale husks 
of humanism? And so, following the fashion set by Locke 
and Voltaire, is reason once more enthroned. Now, education 
entrusts its direction to the vagaries of the current philo- 
sophical program; in all truth the “Enlightenment” is on! 
There is no need again to run through the roster of the 
philosophic succession of the post-Reformation period and 
extending down to the time just preceding the present. 
Enough has been heard of them all, with their alternating 
materialism and idealism, their naivete or their skepticism, 
their optimism or their pessimism. This observation is per- 
tinent to every one: with the death of the philosopher and his 
disciples, the world was abundantly ready to let each system 
sink into oblivion and to turn to the next leader who made 
his proclamation of the end of the search for wisdom’s key. 
But one further and striking fact arrests the 
attention: the almost immediate emergence of 
the doctrine of evolution as soon as the Enlightenment was 
under way. It will be remembered that the theory is almost 
as old as philosophy, appearing in the thinking of the very 
earliest Greeks and holding its own well down into the 
Christian era. Why, then, the question arises, did evolution, 
as already pointed out,* lie dormant even though never 
entirely dead, all through the medieval era, only to spring 
up now with the revival of the dominance of secular thought? 
Since it was not because it was an unknown idea, or even a 
forgotten idea, there must be some other reason for its long 
quiescence and sudden rejuvenation. The explanation is not 
far to seek, if we remember the nature of the historical 
periods concerned. Before the Christian era, human reason 
was enthroned; and the choicest product of rationalism was 
this dogma of evolution. In no stronger way could mankind’s 
independence of Deity be asserted than by way of a doctrine 


* See p. 218 


EVOLUTION 
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that made chance its god and man the marvelous climax of 
the development of the ages. Therefore, when Christianity 
appeared, to give Christ the preeminence in the thinking of 
the world, evolution faded into the shadows, there to remain 
as long as the dominance of reason was suppressed. But when 
rationalism again took the stage, it was inevitable that once 
more man’s masterpiece should be resurrected, along with its 
cult of the superman. And so great has been its development 
since, that with little doubt evolution can now be considered 
to stand as the supreme symbol of reason’s revolt against 
divine authority.* Let there be no mistake — in the true 
essence of evolutionism, God can never hold first place. The 
choice is inescapable for everyone, the educator with the rest: 
either Christ is the center of all, for philosophy, for life, 
and for eternity, or man and his inventions take that place. 
There is none among the sons of earth who has not that choice 
to make. 

As we look still further at the era just past, 


PRE-MODERN : ' 
EDUCATION AnD WE see the quite logical way in which educa- 
puitosopuy _ ton reacted to the guidance of philosophy and 


the philosophers. While the philosophic world 
was busy with its maintenance of reason in her various guises, 
it seemed inevitable for the schoolmen to follow the example. 
“‘Mankind is in perplexity and the individual is a prey to 
conflicting forces in his own nature,” said such men as 
Comenius and Pestalozzi; “then let us by education bring 
human reason to bear, and nothing will remain unadjusted.” 
When the needed method was looked for, what more natural 
than the twofold propositions of Herbart: the logic of the 
“five formal steps” for the direct application of reason to 
the daily program, and the evolutionary literalness of the 
culture-epoch theory for the guidance of the curriculum. 
It appears to mean little to those moderns who now maintain 
the absolute rightness of the two ideas basic to Herbart’s 


* See Dan Gilbert, Evolution: the Root of All Isms (San Diego: 
The Danielle Publishers, 1935) 
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proposals, reason and evolution, that Herbartianism has long 
ago been laughed out of the school world where once it held 
full sway and that the child adjustment that was so conf- 
dently expected by his immediate successors still has failed 
to materialize. 

As the characteristics of reason-worship have 
now been made clear, it would not seem sur- 
prising that the suggestion has been advanced 
that the philosophy of materialism is the perfect complement 
of that reason. Study the marks distinguishing both—the 
hard-headedness, the plausibility, the inevitability, the claim 
of supreme truth—and see how the one perfectly rounds out 
the other. But human nature for all its grudging respect of 
those qualities, instinctively revolts at the manifest crassness 
and the uncompromising literalness and lack of feeling there- 
in exhibited and turns away for relief. But when, as so often 
happens, that turning is to idealism, sad indeed is the alterna- 
tive. For as we think of the airy nothingness, the wishful 
thinking, to which philosophic idealism reduces, only pity 
can be felt for the one who chooses such a way out of the 
dilemma. And all the while Christianity stands, with the 
perfect rightness and the utter reasonableness that material- 
ism could not achieve, yet with all the beauty, the sympathy, 
and human appeal that idealism may never hope to equal, 
and with the credentials of Heaven itself to give it authority! 
We are next reminded how modern science has 
brought to the world the confidence in the 
triumph of reason which the Renaissance earlier sought to 
find in the experimental method but failed to achieve for lack 
of sufficient data. Now, with the accomplishments of these 
later days, who would have a doubt of science as the miracle 
worker, as the authentic revelation? Yet doubts have arisen, 
and doubts persist, with even a fear that science may yet prove 
itself the monster that will destroy its human maker. But after 
all, the subject-matter of science but deals with the expression 


MATERIALISM 
AND IDEALISM 


SCIENCE 
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of the ways of the Creator in the operation of His creation; so 
education may well cease from its obsession with the clever- 
ness of man in his attempted manipulation of nature and 
glimpse instead the full possibilities of a linking of reverent 
study of the manifestation of God in His world with a diligent 
attention to the scientific wisdom and guidance already avail- 
able in His inerrant Word. There is revealed the true science 
by which all present-day scientific discovery may be evalu- 
ated, to which all theories must conform. No man was 
ever yet a poorer scientist for a personal belief in the Master 
Scientist, nor more ignorant because of an acquaintance with 
the Word of his Maker, and it is time that fact was made 
known in every schoolroom and scientific laboratory in 
the land. 
MeO CRaACy When we come to a consideration of the con- 
OS cept of democracy and the many proposals 
SOCIAL ORDER €©™anating from human reason for the lessen- 
ing of the ills of mankind, the improvement 
of society and the reorganization of the social order, the 
great contrast is made glaringly evident between the ideas 
of the earthbound on the one hand and the revealed purposes 
of God on the other. Man has great and ambitious plans for 
bringing about the spread of a truly democratic way of life, 
while God has announced the nature of the coming ideal 
government, and that government is not democracy! The 
Christian believer does not wonder at the present weaknesses 
and the threatened failure of democracy nor does he have 
his hopes aroused at the prospect of the near solution of our 
social problems. The Scriptures tell us of nothing better 
than a continuation of the present disorganization and chaos 
—moreover, it will even “wax worse and worse”*— until the 
set time appointed, when He shall come to reign in righteous- 
ness. That kingdom which He shall set up will show forth 
in perfect measure the ideals toward which democracy has 
been striving; all that democracy has visioned of freedom, 


* II Timothy 3:13 
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justice, and peaceful associated living will be there. The 
Christian knows that while democracy is, almost without 
doubt, the best obtainable human solution of the problem 
of ideal government and society, still it is necessarily a 
compromise and founded on compromises—on “checks and 
balances’—because of an inherent lack in man himself. 
Not that the follower of Christ would refuse his duties 
as a good and active citizen or hesitate to enter heartily into 
any efforts for peace and for the amelioration of the lot of 
his fellow-men, for he recognizes such conduct as an essential 
part of proper Christian living; but he does it with his eyes 
open to the fact that nothing that man can do will ever bring 
in Utopia or ever change the basic pattern of frail human 
nature. The Christian does not believe that applying a poul- 
tice to the surface will bring a final cure to the sores of 
humanity, but that the cause of the trouble is deeper, is as 
deep as the unregenerate human heart, and that only God 
can reach the springs of evil. 
The raging controversy as to the relative 


PROGRESSIVISM 
re merits of the progressive and the conservative 
CONSERVATIsm €ducational philosophies may now not seem 


so vitally significant in the light of what has 
just been made clear. If it be true that the solution is not in 
human hands, will not the ultimate failure be certain of 
these attempts to bring that adjustment of the child and 
society which both groups so ardently advocate? It matters 
little whether the method be by way of invoking a fresh oper- 
ation of intelligence, as with the liberals, or by a revival 
of old ways of applying intelligence, as the Essentialists 
would suggest; it all points toward the same disappointment 
and futility. 

If, on the other hand, the conservative means by his 
appeal to “the precious heritage of the past” a plea for the 
application to education of the religion of the past, he will 
have the true solution of the matter just to the extent that he 
has the real Christianity of the Bible in mind, “the faith once 
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for all delivered unto the saints,”’ and not “another gospel,” 
some counterfeit which robs Christ of His deity and makes 
of Him only a superman, who is somehow to be considered 
the ““way-shower.” History offers no more hope of success 
for such religious idealism than for the frankly secular 
approach. 

As we give a glance at the further educational 
philosophies of the current scene, little re- 
mains to be said. We may, however, point 
the contrast between the psychologies of the day, “the 
happy hunting-ground of the anti-Christian and the anti- 
moral forces of the educational world,’ and the Christian 
psychology waiting to be uncovered in the pages of Holy 
Writ; we should remind ourselves of the inadequacy of the 
bread-and-butter emphasis of that vocational philosophy 
which proposes only a new materialism and which if allowed 
to maintain its present narrowness may become as subversive 
of true education as it is potentially dangerous. Certainly 
we shall no longer fail to sense the utter insufficiency of a 
program of world betterment by character training, a pro- 
gram that looks for that which does not exist, the inherent 
goodness of child nature, and builds on a hope which has 
no foundation, the ability of man to allay the conflicts within 
the child and to effect his adjustment to a hostile world 
without. 

Also the questions raised in the opening chapter* have 
by this time been largely faced, but a final check might be 
in order, to see if any angles have failed of consideration. 
Certainly there will be no doubt of Christianity’s answer to 
the first three questions regarding the primary purpose of 
education: the only purpose with permanent validity is di- 
rected to the end that the child shall “glorify God and enjoy 
Him forever.” This answer from the catechism may prove 
on reflection to contain the whole essence of the true edu- 
cational philosophy. 


THE PRESENT 
SCENE 


* See pages 15-16 
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Neither is there now any doubt as to how many valid 
educational philosophies there may be, or what they may 
be—the philosophy based on Christian principles is either 
the philosophy of education or it is nothing; either education 
may safely look here for guidance or guidance is not to be 
found. 
rHe pLAce or But the discussion should not be closed with- 
etc out reiterating the true significance of the 

Christian attitude, as so frequently expressed 
herein, on the subject of reason. It may seem like a paradox 
to say it, but it is nevertheless true that the Christian is not 
decrying reason but demanding it; rather than deprecating 
reason, he himself is glorying in the possession of it. The 
explanation will surely be apparent as we stress again the 
Christian definition of reason and intelligence as opposed 
to the philosophic. 

The Scriptures themselves hese anticipated the matter; 
it would have been well for the Scholastics and their suc- 
cessors if this fact had not been overlooked. When we read 
there, “Come now, and let us reason together, saith the 
Lord,’’* to what is the reference? Is it that man is to use 
his own faulty judgment in deciding as to whether the Word 
of revelation can be made compatible with man’s reason? 
Let the remainder of the quotation give the answer: “Though 
your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as white as snow; though 
they be red like crimson, they shall be as wool.” In other 
words, the plea is made on the authority of God Himself to 
use our reason, not to the doubting of the Scriptures, but 
rather to the appreciation of a fact and of a pragmatic offer 
supremely wonderful. Secular philosophy does not have the 
truth; science has failed to find all the data. Let us then 
accept the reason of God as He Himself has expressed it. 
Truly, this is the way of intelligence. 


* Isaiah 1:18 
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All this but brings us back to the alternatives 
suggested in the early pages, in the analysis of 
philosophy ;* will we choose the way of faith or the path of 
non-faith? The latter possibility has been considered, and 
need it be repeated what has just been learned? Did Greek 
philosophy give the truth, with its atomism, its idealism, its 
glorification of the philosophic mind? Was there anything 
in early mysticism, with its esoteric secrets, its “angels” or 
its cabalistic numbers, to satisfy the common needs? Could 
humanism as it exhumed the dead remains of the philoso- 
phies of the past rouse afresh the confidence that once had 
been felt? Did the scholastic thought-systems of the fathers, 
or the Christian humanism of the Reformers, with their 
presumptuous adulteration of divine wisdom, bring the surety 
to troubled man that had been heralded? Has science and 
its ordered fact finding, its caliper and its test-tube, measured 
the true significance of the Infinite? Does evolution with all 
its flights of scientific imagination, with all its consequent 
dogmatic assertions, bring the conclusion that man has here 
found that which is trustworthy? 

Moreover, has disillusioned man any longer the implicit 
faith in the power of human intelligence for which Dewey 
so ardently pleads, or does the cult of democracy give re- 
assuring evidence of bringing in the Utopia it envisions? 
Has progressivism the solution for child adjustment or for 
social peace, or can the conservative point to a proved better 
way? Can we trustfully give over, on the basis of any evi- 
dence yet furnished, the future of our children to any other 
program in the current scene, whether it be social recon- 
struction or psychological adjustment, instruction in the 
beauties of good character, or whatever the proposal may be? 

We may finally ask, then, has education, or has a single 
one of all of education’s multitudinous philosophic leaders, 
yet arrived at the end of the age-long quest for certainty? 
If all that has been recounted in the pages that have gone 


* Pages 54-55 
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before makes clear reading, surely no one would have the 
assurance to answer a confident yes to such a question. Yet 
Christianity, the only way of true faith, claims to offer all 
that education needs, all that mankind lacks, and claims it 
on the authority of the Creator of the universe. Why not 
put it to the test? 

What a challenge here is presented to the 
philosopher, the psychologist, and the intel- 
lectual leader who will take this Word of 
truth and give it pragmatic demonstration! Who is the true 
teacher but the one who has the True Philosophy? If the 
educator will but accept it for his own life and then seek 
to apply it in the sphere of his profession, if he will but 
proceed to use his Christian scholarship for the guidance of 
youth and for the public affirmation of the truths that now 
so urgently cry out for public expression, a world of possi- 
bilities emerge. He has no need again to be told that pagan 
philosophy is inadequate, that present-day psychology is per- 
verted, that modern education has lost its soul. For there 
never was a time in all history when the failure of that edu- 
cation was more obvious, when a clearer vision of the true 
goal of intellectual attainment was more urgently necessary, 
when the need for a new conception of public morality 
and private ethics was greater. Surely the time has now 
arrived to point out to a recalcitrant world the true and 
terrible significance of that old yet ultra-modern heresy, the 
exaltation of human reason above the Word of divine truth;* 
it is time to make clear the full bankruptcy of the doctrine 
of salvation by human effort, the basic anarchy of behavior- 
ism and the materialistic and Bible-scorning philosophies, 
and the direful consequences of a Christless education and 
of the cult of self-expression. He who is blind can never 
lead others to the light; naught but Christianity can bring 
the answer stumbling man still seeks. 


* See I Cor. 1:17 - 2:14 


THE 
CHALLENGE 
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Does the modern educator indeed turn to science and 
human philosophy for enlightenment? Does he ask philoso- 
phy to change the human heart or idealism to furnish the 
realization of its own dreams? Let him rather look to the 
Author of all knowledge and the Searcher of all hearts, to 
Him “who made the world and all that therein is.” Does 
he put his trust in human intelligence and seek to erect a 
faith thereon? Let him go to the Source of all wisdom: “Let 
him ask of God, who giveth to all men liberally and up- 
braideth not.’’ Does he work for a new social order, or make 
his boast in internationalism or in democracy, and plan hope- 
fully for the peace of associated living? Let him help to 
build the social structure that only is in accord with the divine 
plan, and that alone possesses the power to form men into one 
body, “and members one of another.” Does he, moreover, 
seek a solution for his own personal problems? Does he 
yearn for peace in his own troubled soul? Let him turn to 
Him who said, “Come unto me, . . . and I will give you rest.” 
Truly, the history of educational philosophy 
has been a long, long quest for certainty; 
never has education remitted the search, but never has satis- 
faction been found. And yet for nineteen hundred years the 
answer has been available, had man been willing to turn to 
the true and only Fountainhead; over and over again has 
he been pointed to the way. Surely the time has arrived to 
remove the scales from blinded eyes; long enough has human 
thinking dominated educational philosophy. Therefore, let 
it be announced that here is offered success for failure, op- 
timism for despair, certain knowledge for speculation, as- 
surance for doubt, a sure goal for ever-changing standards; 
that the conclusion of the educational search has been 
reached, that philosophic certainty is found. At last we may 
say it, on the authority of the One who cannot lie, that in 
Christianity the end of the quest is here. 


CONCLUSION 
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ee The chapter opens with the question as to 
Aa ere whether it is possible to conclude that philoso- 

phy has found the way out of educational con- 
fusion; the answer is a negative one. Christianity is then 
suggested as the possible key to the riddle, and its nature 
analyzed. It is shown to be unique among all religions, 
God-inspired, eternal, and supreme in power. Christianity 
consists in a gospel of grace, of love, of salvation, of the new 
birth, and of peace. 

It is next considered as to its application to education, 
and a review of the history of educational philosophy is 
undertaken in seeking the answer. The failure of ancient 
philosophy is noted, and the still more reprehensible failure 
of the early church, of the Renaissance, the Reformation, 
and the Enlightenment. The pre-modern and the modern edu- 
cational philosophies are next evaluated in the light of Chris- 
tianity; evolution, materialism and idealism, science, democ- 
racy, progressivism, conservatism, psychology, vocationalism, 
and character training, all being weighed in the balance 
and found wanting. 

After a reference to the questions which introduced the 
whole study, Christianity is posited as the only and the per- 
fect solution to educational confusion, and the challenge 
issued to the educator to test the matter for himself and so 
terminate the quest for certainty. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


1. Evaluate Socrates’ statement: “To know the right is to do 
the right.” 

What is the relation of Christian philosophy to medieval 
authoritarianism ? 

Would you say that the meaning of Christian philosophy is 
fairly expressed by the term “theistic idealism”? 

What is meant by “the social gospel”? 

Is Christianity truly pragmatic? Explain. 

Relate the “Seven Cardinal Principles” to the principles of 
Christianity. 


AvP © pp 
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7. What is the meaning and justice of the term “obscurantist” 
as frequently applied to the Christian? 
8. Are religion and science really incompatible? 
9. Do you believe that every teacher should make his own 
philosophy? 
10. Is there a sense in which that is impossible? 
*11. What contribution has Christianity to make to the social 
sciences? 
*12. Contrast the underlying psychology of Christian and secular 
education. 
*13. Contrast the aims of Christian and secular education. 
*14. Formulate the essentials of a Christian philosophy of edu- 
cation. 
*15. What does a Christian philosophy of education mean to you as 
a teacher? 
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